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Textile Features of ‘Tariff Bull 
As Reported to House 


Analysis of Changes Proposed by Ways and Means Committee 


industry is accorded in the tariff 

rates reported on May 7 by the 
Ways and Means Committee. In de- 
termining rates for cotton and wool 
particularly, the committee has_ con- 
sidered the existing depression and 
avowedly set out to provide such tariff 
remedies as can be soundly and fairly 
applied. Although the resulting sched- 
ules fall short of the rates urged by wit- 
nesses appearing in the public hearings 
on behalf of the industries concerned, 
provisions have been made to check the 
influx of foreign goods where they are 
most felt. 


G inistry is ac aid to the textile 


Rayon Gets Separate Schedule 


Lesser increases run through the silk 
and rayon schedules. Rayon, however, 
is given a separate classification on a 
parity with other fibers. Many think 
that the rayon industry will gain as 
much by this recognition as by its rate 
advances. The flax and linen industry 
is most favored among textiles, the 
growers receiving a 50% increase in 
protection on their raw products, and 
the manufacturers being granted cor- 
responding compensatory duties. In 
this instance and in the increase on 
clean content wool from 3lc. to 34c. 
per lb., is clearly seen the desire of Con- 
gress to advance farm relief, giving pro- 
tection on such agricultural commodi- 
ties as the tariff can benefit. 

The important administrative features 
of the tariff are materially strengthened, 
giving the President virtual power to 
fix the tariff at his will. This author- 
ity, urged by several leading textile 
manufacturers, is expected to speed up 
the correction of competitive conditions 
which arise in the course of new de- 
velopments. The basis of valuation is 
also subject to change to United States 
selling price where necessary. 

With the exception of the agricultural 
schedule, which is recommended for 


duty raises beyond general prediction, 
few drastic changes appear in the tariff 
rate structure. Sugar and cement are 
the outstanding exceptions. What 
political reaction will follow the new 


bill is not yet evident. As the magazine 
goes to press, the House of Representa- 
tives has taken adjournment while the 
members form their plans and study the 
details of the proposed legislation. 


Wool Duty Raised to 34e. 


LEAN content wool is subject to an 

increase to 34c. per pound from old 
rate of 3lc. on wools finer than 44s, and 
a reduction to 24c. on coarser grades, 
substantially as asked by the growers. 
Compensatory duties are applied to 
wool manufactures to balance the raw 
material revisions and also the influence 
of competitive imports. 

In support of its action, the Ways and 
Means Committee points out that condi- 
tions in the sheep, lamb, and goat indus- 
try have materially improved since the 
free wool act of 1913 went out of ex- 
istance. Large increases have been 
noted in all States where sheep raising 
is an essential part of farming. Fur- 
ther development is predicted under the 
added protection. It is realized, how- 
ever, that it is necessary “for some 
years to continue importing a great deal 
of wool.” 


Consider Production Costs 


In fixing the rate, the difference in 
production cost between domestic wool 
and that of Argentina is estimated at 
40.9c., and with Australia, 24.3c., f.o.b. 
Boston. However, it is stated, this does 
not measure the competitive condition, 
since Australian wool averages finer 
than domestic and averages about 8c. 
higher per clean pound. Conversely, 
the Argentine quality is lower making 
a differential of 8c. in the other direc- 
tion. On this basis, the effective differ- 
ence is given as 32.9c. on Argentine 
wools and 32.3c. on Australian. There- 
fore the rate of 34c. is considered ample. 
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American wool manufacturers pat- 
ently are entitled to compensatory duties 
following this change. The Committee 
further recognizes that depression ex- 
ists in the industry and has considered 
machinery activity, decrease in employ- 
ment, and foreign competition in the 
readjustment. Thus woolen goods have 
in most instances higher protection than 
under the present law and no essential 
downward revisions. The verbiage also 
has been made simpler and clearer. 


Provisions Rearranged 


The main wool paragraphs, 1101 and 
1102, have been rearranged in the in- 
terest of symmetry and simplicity of 
duties. The first paragraph, relating 
to carpet wools and hair of the camel, 
has been extended to cover all wooi 
under 40s in order to increase the 
supply available to carpet manufac- 
turers. These are assessed at 24c. clean 
content as in the 1102 paragraph. The 
former duties were 12c. on hair in the 
grease and 18c. washed. However, it 
is stated, the new provision merely 
changes the form of the duty without 
increasing the average tariff on carpet 
wools. Manufacturers still retain the 
privilege to import under bond for 
carpet purposes and the duties will be 
remitted on proof of such use within 
four years after importation or with- 
drawal from a bonded warehouse. If 
used for other purposes, a penalty of 
50c. per pound plus full duty is im- 
posed. Wool on the skin is dutiable 
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clean content. 
34c. rate is ob- 
growers otf finer 


at 23e. per pound of 
In Par. 1102, the 


viously to protect 
wool and goat hair. The 24c. rate is 
to remove the tariff burden from 
coarser grades which are little grown 
in the United States. The latter pro- 
viso represents a reduction from 3lc. 
on coarse fibers used in linings and 
in some worsteds and is intended to 
aid those of the population who wear 
low priced clothes. In both 1101 and 
1102 a tolerance of 10% is allowed for 
wools entered as not finer than 40s or 
44s to protect against improper mix- 
tures of medium and fine wools in im- 
portations of these coarser grades and 
to conform with the practical limit of 
exactness in commercial grading. Ad- 
ministrative paragraph 1103 is worded 
accordingly. On sorted wools 36c. is 
levied to encourage American labor. 
Toward uniformity of inspection, 
authorization is given in Par. 1104 to 
procure sets of the United States offi- 
cial standards for deposit at custom 
houses. Samples of imported wool 
numbered but not otherwise identifiable 
may also be displayed at custom houses 
with data as to clean content and other 
pertinent facts for the information of 
inspectors. 


Rates on Wool Wastes 


\Wool wastes are not given increases 
beyond the compensatory amount ex 
cept mungo which received a_ higher 
raise in Par. 1105 from 75c. to 10c. per 
pound because it is a partly manufac- 
tured product, ie. “pickered” and 
should pay a higher duty than rags. 
Wool growers have asked that duties on 
waste be made practically as high as 
wool as a competitive product. 
Committee dissents saying, 
“These wastes do not displace wool; 
they supplement it. They really fur- 
nished a market for wool which musi 
be mixed with these other materials 
in order that the wastes may be used 
in cheaper grades of clothing. Wastes 
do not lower the price of wool.” An 
additional duty of 7c. per pound was 
given on carbonized noils, wastes, hairs, 


rags, and 


wool to offset lower foreigy 
costs of carbonizing. 


Change in Yarns 


Yarns are provided two additional 
ilue brackets: those valued at more 
than $1 but not more than $1.50 per 


pound and those over $1.50 per pound 


in Par. 1107. The latter bracket 1s 
increased from 40% to 45% because 
imports are of the finer counts and 
labor is greater proportion of their 
cost than in lower counts. 


Similary fabrics in 1108 brack- 
set up, one for values $1.25 to 
$2 per pound and the other over $2. 
On these the ad valorem or protective 
increased from 50% 
respectively. 

fabrics in 
bracket 


increases as 


with 


ets are 


rates are to 99% 
and 60% 

Woven 
the 


ad valorem 


Par. 1109 receive 
arrangements and 
on fabrics in 


same 


It will be noted that throughout these 
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schedules compound rates consisting of 
specific plus ad valorem rates are 
applied. Unless otherwise stated, the 
specific rates have been increased in 
proportion to the duty raise on raw 
wool as laid down in the 1922 tariff 
act rules for compensatory duties. 
The ad valorem rates stand the same 
unless otherwise noted. Paragraphs 
1118, 1120, and 1121 remain unchanged 
in their entirity. 

Changes in knit fabrics, Par. 1114, 
are confined to compensatory rates and 
the elimination of the lowest bracket 
of knit outerwear valued at not more 
than $1 per pound. Imports in these 
values have amounted to only about 
1% of the total imports of wool knit 
outerwear. 

To take care of foreign competition 
in wool-felt hat bodies, Par. 1115 is 
split into two parts. Hat bodies have 
made up more than 78% in quantity 
and 60% in value imported under the 
paragraph. This women’s wear item is 
a new competitive product not foreseen 
in 1922 which is now one of the largest 
import items in wool manufactures. 
Against this item is proposed the 
highest duty in the textile schedule, 
40c. per pound plus 75% ad valorem 
and if pulled, blocked, stamped, or 
trimmed an additional 25c. per article. 
The other section of the paragraph 
receives compensatory changes only. 


Raise in Rug Duties 


Increasing imports of low-grade 
oriental rugs have led the committee to 
change Par. 1116 from a straight ad 





valorem of 55% to a specific duty of 
50c. per sq.ft. but not less than 60% 
ad valorem. The effect will be to 
considerably increase the duty on com- 
petitive rugs, that is those valued at 
less than 834c. per sq.ft. and to in- 
crease the duty on higher values by 5%. 

On machine-made carpets and rugs, 
Par. 1117 is unchanged except on 
Axminster, Wilton, Brussels, velvet, 
and tapestry types which are increased 
from 40% to 60% ad valorem. “The 
carpet industry here and abroad has 
recently developed a new type of rug,” 
the Committee report states. ‘These 
rugs, as yet unamed, are technically 
similar to Wiltons and are practically 
the only rugs to fall under the 60% 
rate. 


Tapestries and upholstery goods, 
other than pile fabrics, in separate cuts, 
are dutiable under the Fordney- 


McCumber Act at 50% whereas tap- 
estries in the piece are dutiable under 
the rates provided for woven woolen 
fabrics. In order that all shall be 
dutiable at a uniform rate, the Com- 
mittee suggests a new paragraph, 1119, 
for these articles. The effect will be 
to make uphostery fabrics in separate 
units dutiable at the rates provided for 
similar cloths in the piece under 1108 
or 1109, 

Wool blankets receive compensatory 
revisions and the proviso that blankets 
exceeding three yards in length shall 
pay the same duty as on woven fabrics 
of wool weighing more than four 
ounces per sq.yd. This is aimed at 
duty evasion. 


Limited Cotton Cotton Revisions 


EALIZING that much of the de- 
I pression in the cotton textile indus- 
try is due to internal rather than foreign 
competition, the committee made limited 
revisions through the cotton schedule. 
Finer yarns and cloth are mainly af- 


fected by the changes. In a tour of 
inspection and from the evidence at 
hand, the Subcommittee on Cotton 


concluded that domestic competition is 
mostly in coarser goods and that mills 
in the North gradually will swing over 
into the fine counts. ‘This, as well as 
the southern trend of production and 
the labor situation, is not a tariff prob- 
lem but the Committee proposes to 
eliminate, insofar as may be done with 
fairness, competitive elements from 
abroad which might cause further de- 
pression. 

Long staple cotton growers have 
failed in their request for a duty. All 
raw cotton and cotton waste remains 
on the free list. Apparently it is be- 
lieved that the possible benefit to grow- 
ers would not balance the heavy tax 
burden on manufacturers of pneumatic 
tires, thread, and fine cotton goods. 
The tire industry was further favored 
by a reduction in duty on tire fabric 
while the thread and fine goods manu- 
facturers received increased protection 
on their products. 
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The principal changes in the schedule 
involve the progressive rates by which 
duties are increased as the yarn count 
increases. On cloth, the maximum duty 
is applied to 90s instead of 80s as form- 
erly. Countable cotton cloth is the 
principal import under the schedule. It 
was requested in the hearings that the 
cloth basis be on a differential 124% 
higher than that used for yarn to allow 
for take-up. The committee holds that 

25% is too high a value for take up 
and makes it about 10%. The yarn 
differential is given as 0.31% ad valorem 
and for the cloth 0.35% per count num- 
ber. Thus an unbleached cotton cloth 
having an average yarn number of No. 
1 pays 10.35%; No. 2, 10.70%; No. 3, 
11.05% ; ete. 


Details of Changes 


The detailed changes in rates follow, 
passages and quotation marks being 
taken from the committee report: 

“The committee has increased the duties 
on cotton yarn; cotton sewing thread and 
handwork cottons; countable cotton cloth; 
cloth, in chief value of cotton, containing 
silk; cloth, in chief value of cotton, con- 
taining wool; tapestries and other jac- 
quard-figured upholstery cloths; velve- 
teens; jacquard-figured quilts or bedspreads 
made of single fabrics; and chenille rugs. 
It has decreased the duties on tire fabric 





and warp-knit fabric in the piece. 
It has recommended that women’s 
unembroidered warp-knit fabric 
gloves, of which commercial pro- 
duction in this country has practic- 
ally ceased, be placed on the free 
list. It has made no change in the 
duties on other manufactures duti- 
able under Schedule 9 except that 
certain compound duties have been 
changed to equivalent ad valorem 
duties; this latter change simplifies 
the work of administration without 
affecting the protection afforded. 

For instance, in paragraph 901 
the ad valorem rates in the Act of 
1922 applied to cotton yarns in the 
amount of $3,690,941, whereas the 
specific provisions brought in only 
$42,187 in revenue. It is therefore 
apparent that a specific rate only 
causes confusion and_ additional 
labor in administration. 

On the ad valorem basis the rate 
of progression on yarns per num- 
ber per pound has been changed 
from 0.25% ad valorem to 0.3% 
ad valorem; and the limit to which 
progressive rates apply has been 
changed from No. 80 yarn to No. 
90 yarn. This change gives an in- 
crease in protection to spinners of 
coarse yarns and a more substan- 
tial protection to spinners of fine 
yarns. On both single yarn and 
ply yarn the ad valorem rates be- 
gin at the same points as in the 
Act of 1922, but at No. 90 they 
show an increase of 7% ad valorem. 

Paragraph 904 (new): Para- 
graph 901 is a consolidation of two 
paragraphs in the Act of 1922 
namely, 903 and 906. This change 
has been made in order that all of the 
countable cotton cloths should be in the 
same paragraph. The ad valorem system 
of levying duties has been followed in this 
paragraph for cotton cloths for the same 
reason as explained in connection with 
yarns. 

“The rate of progression in cloths is 
0.35% ad valorem and the limit has been 
raised from No. 80 yarn to No. 90 yarn. 
"he same ratio of increase prevails with 
the cloths further advanced than in the 
eray. 

“There has been no change made in the 
additional ad valorem rates of duty pro- 
vided for certain special cloths, namely, 
cloths woven with eight or more harnesses, 
or with jacquard, lappet, or swivel attach- 
nents, and cloths, other than the foregoing, 
woven with drop boxes, but the total rates 
applicable to such cloths have been in- 
creased to the extent that the basic rates 
have been changed. The courts have held 
that the additional rate provided for cloths 
woven with drop boxes does not apply to 
cloths woven with circular boxes, even 
though the fabrics produced are identical. 
The term woven with drop boxes has there- 
fore been changed to woven with two or 
more colors or kinds of fillings: this latter 
term will include fabrics woven with either 
drop boxes or circular boxes.” 


Rates on Wool Mixtures 


Cloth in chief value of cotton con- 
taining wool gets 60% ad valorem 
under Par. 906, formerly 40% without 
specific mention. Imports were valued 
at more than $1,000,000 in 1928, it is 
stated, the duty averaging 50c. per 
linear yard or nearly 60c. per Ib. Under 
the new rates, such cloths would pay 
tbout 20% ad valorem if entirely of 


Waiting 





Courtesy of the Boston Herald 


By Carl 


cotton or 83% if entirely of wool. 
They contain as a rule about two-thirds 
cotton and one-third low grade wool 
or shoddy. This is an entirely new 
product since the Fordney-McCumber 
Act was drawn and, although chiefly 
cotton, competes seriously with wool. 
Rayon admixtures are classed as cotton 
cloth with an additional duty of 5%. 

Household articles of cotton are cov- 
ered in Par. 911 which is a revision and 
amplification of old Par. 912. Rates on 
quilts and bedspreads have been differ- 
entiated on the basis of jacquard and 
non-jacquard-figured cloths instead of 
on double or single cloths. This is being 
done to include in the higher of the two 
rates the increasing importation of 
jacquard-figured quilts woven with one 
warp and one filling. The rates in Par. 
911 are unchanged except that blankets 
not jacquard-figured receive an increase 
of 10% ad valorem. Jacquard-figured 
blankets, napped cloth, and towels, not 
terry-woven are brought over from old 
Par. 921. 

Fast edge fabrics are unchanged in 
new paragraph 912 except that cer- 


Little Change 


ILK goods are virtually untouched 

in the new tariff bill, the Ways and 
Means Committee frankly stating that 
most of the existing troubles in the in- 
dustry are outside any tariff remedy. 
Imports of silk manufactures and of 
silk knit goods in 1927 made up only 
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tain compound rates have been 
changed to ad valorem on the 
basis of recorded import data 
under the Act of 1922 and that 
belts for machinery have been 
transferred to a separate para- 
graph, 913. The former were 
included with small-wares in 
Par. 912 of the present act at the 
same rates. 

The duty on warp-knit fabric, 
imports of which are small and 
principally of a special type of 
underwear fabric not made in 
this country was reduced from 
55% to 45% ad valorem in Par. 
914. No change was made in 
the 35% rate applicable to other 
knit fabric. 

Provision for warp-knit fabric 
gloves for women has been elim- 


inated under Par. 915. This 
revision, the committee report 
reads: 

“ig due to changes in the 
warp-knit fabric glove industry 
since the framing of the Tariff Act 
of 1922. Production of sueded 
(warp-knit) cotton gloves was 


undertaken here during the World 
War and in 1919 attained an out- 
put of about 1,500,000 dozen pairs; 
with the resumption of imports 
from Germany domestic produc- 
tion declined and in 1927 amounted 
to only 28,108 dozen pairs. Sueded 
warp-knit fabric gloves, whether 
imported or domestic, are used al- 
most entirely by women. Since this 
industry has seemingly been uneco- 
nomic in the United States, sueded gloves 
for women have been transferred to the 
free list in order that the consumers, 
mainly women of moderate means, should 
not be unnecessarily taxed. It will be 
recalled that President Coolidge did not 
follow the report of the Tariff Commis- 
sion in reference to cotton gloves as he 
did not consider the cost should be raised 
to persons using them. There are only 
one or two domestic producers and their 
small output is so exceptionally well 
styled that they are able to compete with 
imported gloves on the basis of quality or 
novelty rather than price. 

“Men’s and boy’s warp-knit fabric gloves 
have been retained in paragraph 915 be- 
cause of the possible effect of duty-free 
imports of these on the domestic production 
of circular-knit gloves for men and bovs. 
In effect there has been no change in the 
rate of duty on these because the bracket 
in the Act of 1922 providing for warp- 
knit gloves, single-fold, unshrunk and un- 
sueded, and having less than 40 rows of 
loops per inch in width on the face of the 
glove, applied mainlv to warp-knit fabric 
gloves for men and bovs and included but 
few used by women. There has been no 
change made in the rate of duty on circu- 
lar-knit, nor on woven fabric gloves.” 


in’ Silk Rates 


44% of the domestic production as 
appraised on factory selling value, ac- 
cording to figures cited. Thus the rate 
changes involve only six increases and 
one decrease. 

Outlining the silk situation, the Com- 
mittee report points out that raw silk 


Rose 
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is the largest single item of importation 
into the United States whose manufac- 
turers consume 75% of the world’s raw 
silk supply. In round numbers, the 
1928 imports of raw silk were valued 
at $373,000,000. The 1927 production, 
fabric and goods, all told, was worth 
$987,000,000, factory selling value, 
against imports of $44,900,000, foreign 
value plus duty, largely in specialties. 


Tariff No Cure for Silk 


In the Committee’s opinion, “the in- 
dustry has suffered more from over- 
production, overcapacity, and constantly 
changing styles and fashions than from 
import competition on account of tariff 
inadequacy. The modern styles of dress 
for women require goods of less weight 
and larger varieties of cloth and decora- 
tions than formerly, as is evidenced by 
the demand for light silk fabrics and 
transparent vélvets instead of the satins, 
heavy velvets, and other staple silk 
fabrics of other days. Even the modern 
headgear has eliminated the demand for 
millinery velvets and other materials 
formerly in large use Rayon has also 
played havoc with the silk industry and 
is now an established competitor with 
natural silk.” 


Rates on Velvets Raised 


The principal upward revisions in 


the silk schedule concern velvets and 


Rayon Gets Its 


Eg ee! has come into its own as 
Schedule 13, a recognized entity in 
the new tariff bill. An infant industry 
at the passage of the Fordney-McCum- 
ber Act, rayon now takes its place as 
a separate fiber rather than as an 
imitation. 

lhe world output of rayon yarns now 
exceeds that of natural silk and the 
United States ranks first both in pro- 
duction and consumption. Upwards of 
$150,000,000 are invested in the Ameri- 
can industry, it is estimated. In view 
of the ability of manufacturers in this 
country to make this great development 
under the existing tariff, the Ways and 
Means Committee has not materially 
changed the rayon rates. The separate 
classification, however, is expected in 
itself to bear no small return in pro 
moting public appreciation. 


Fiber is Called “Rayon” 


That 1 rather than “synthetic 
fiber” should be the generic term, is set 
forth in the Committee’s report. Shortly 
after the passage of the present tariff 
act, it was stated, the terms “artificial 
silk,” “imitation silk,” “artificial horse- 
hair” and the like were felt to be inade- 
quate and misleading. As a result, a 
conference held by manufacturers and 
representatives of the National Retail 
Dry \ssociation adopted the 
term “rayon” in May, 1924, and it was 
thereafter taken out of quotation marks. 
Only one or two parties interested in 
maintaining their own trade names are 


“rayon” 


Goods 
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pile fabrics. Velvets, formerly at 60%, 
are recommended for 70% if the pile 
is cut or wholly uncut; 75% if partly 
cut. All other silk pile fabrics stand at 
60% except partly cut, 65%. A 10% 
increase is also given such broad silks 
under Par. 1205 and narrow silks under 
1207 as are woven with Jacquard pat- 
terns. This is aimed at increasing im- 
ports of figured tie silks and ribbons. 

In Par. 1202, the progression of spe- 
cific rates on spun silk by yarn counts 
is omitted in favor of an ad valorem 
system applicable to all yarns regardless 
of count. Simplification of this para- 
graph is deemed necessary as the elab- 
orate system of specific rates under the 
Act of 1922 was not operative on the 
bulk of the imports. In 1927, for in- 
stance, only 3.3% of the total quantity 
of imports of spun silk yarn were en- 
tered under specific rates. The pro- 
posed ad valorem duties are identical 
with those applied on the single and on 
the plied yarns under the minimum ad 
valorem provisos of the Fordney- 
McCumber Law. 

Par. 1204, which concerns sewing 
silk, is similarly altered and the mini- 
mum rate on thread in the gum is in- 
creased by 5%. This change is insig- 
nificant, since in 1927 ungummed silk 
comprised 95% of the value of imports 
under the paragraph. In Par. 1203, 
thrown silk is reduced from 25% to 
20% ad valorem. 


Own Schedule 


opposed to this nomenclature, it is 
stated. This argument is held invalid 
since all rayon is made from cellulose 
by one of the four major processes. 

The definition is given in the bill as 
follows: “Whenever used, the term 
‘rayon’ means the product made by any 
artificial process from cellulose, a cellu- 
lose hydrate, a compound of cellulose, 
or a mixture containing any of the fore- 
going, which product is solidified into 
filaments, fibers, bands, strips, or sheets, 
whether such products are known as 
rayon, staple fiber, visca, or cellophane, 
or as artificial, imitation, or synthetic 
silk, wool, horsehair, or straw, or by 
any name whatsoever.” 


Committee Report on Rayon 


Other features and changes entering 
Schedule 13 are set forth by the Com- 
mittee report which is here quoted: 


“In enlarging paragraph 1213 of the 1922 
act into a new schedule, separate enumera- 
tion is given under paragraph 1302 for 
rayon filaments (other than waste), known 
by the name of staple fiber, which has 
been dutiable under paragraph 1459 of the 
1922 Act at 20 per cent ad valorum as an 
unenumerated manufactured article. Pro- 
vision is also made for rayon yarns put 
up for handwork and for rayon sewing 
thread. Separate paragraphs for sundry 
categories of manufactures are included 
to correspond with paragraphs 1205-1211, 
inclusive, of the silk schedule. Acetate 
cellulose rayon waste is excluded from 
paragraph 1302 (rayon waste), since this 
waste is adaptable for the manufacture of 
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plastics, films, lacquers, etc., and is now 
included in paragraph 31 of the chemical 
schedule. In paragraph 1305 rayon in 
bands and strips is limited to the narrow 
form not exceeding 1 inch in width, suit- 
able for use in the manufacture of textiles. 
Cellophane in sheet form falls under the 
provisions of the chemical schedule in 
paragraph 31. 

“In the readjustment of the rates in 
Schedule 13, the combined specific and ad 
valorem rates have been eliminated and 
equivalent ad valorem rates have been sub- 
stituted, except as hereinafter shown. The 
rates appear to have been fixed, generally 
speaking, upon a sufficiently high level in 
the 1922 Act. The new rates are based 
upon the experience of the application of 
the rates of the 1922 law upon actual im- 
portations. There are as yet many un- 
certain elements in the relation of the 
industry to foreign imports. In the case 
of waste, for instance, the domestic supply 
has been found inadequate for the manu- 
facture of spun rayon yarns and importa- 
tions have been necessary not only of waste 
as such but of staple fiber to supplement 
the requirements. The various paragraphs 
follow substantially the classification in the 
silk schedule, with reference to the char- 
acter of the groups of articles. The impor- 
tant changes in the rates of duty are 
embodied in the proposed new Schedule 13 
and are substantially as follows: 


“1. Decreases: On rayon in bands and 
strips (visca and cellophane) provided for 
in paragraph 1305, the proposed duty is 
40% ad valorem, as compared with the 
minimum ad valorem rate of 45% now in 
force. The duty of 65% ad valorem, which 
is proposed, for plain fabrics under para 
graph 1306, for plain-woven fabrics with 
fast edges under 12 inches in width, and 
other small wares, under paragraph 1308, 
for knit fabrics under paragraph 1309 and 
for unhemmed handkerchiefs and woven 
mufflers under paragraph 1310, is substi- 
tuted for the present compound duties, 
which have amounted to approximately 70% 
ad valorem under the 1922 Act. The elim- 
ination of specific duties on partially manu- 
factured rayon, not further advanced than 
roving, under paragraph 1302, and the sub- 
stitution of a flat ad valorem duty of 30% 
therefor is a decrease in the 50% ad 
valorem equivalent of the present specific 
rates, but is an increase of 5% ad valorem 
over the minimum ad valorem rate of 25% 
in the Act of 1922. 

“2. Increases: On fine-sized single yarns 
weighing less than 150 deniers, the new 
proposed rate of 50% ad valorem is a 5% 
ad valorem increase over the present mini- 
mum ad valorem rate for all single rayon 
yarns irrespective of size. On the plied 
yarns weighing less than 150 deniers, which 
are given a 5% ad valorem differential 
under the proposed law, the aggregate duty 
amounts to 55% ad valorem, which is a 
net increase of 10% ad valorem over the 
present level. On spun rayon yarns in the 
plied condition, there is an increase of 5% 
ad valorem over the minimum ad valorem 
proviso of the present Act. The 10% ad 
valorem increase on jacquard-figured woven 
fabrics in paragraph 1306, and on ribbons 
and narrow small wares with fast edges 
under paragraph 1308, brings the duty on 
these articles in these two paragraphs to 
75% ad valorem. This is, in effect, an 
increase of about 5% ad valorem over the 
equivalent ad valorem rate in force on such 
goods under the present act. 


“In paragraph 1307 an increase of 5% 
ad valorem is given on pile fabrics, includ- 
ing pile ribbons, if partly cut. 

“3. Unchanged duties: No change was 
made in the rate of duty on rayon waste, 





or on the cut rayon filaments, which were 
formerly classified under paragraph 1459 
(now paragraph 1559) at 20% ad valorem. 
On pile fabrics and articles thereof in 
paragraph 1307, on knit and crocheted arti- 
cles in paragraph 1309, on wearing apparel 
in paragraph 1311, and on the articles in 
the basket paragraph 1312, the proposed 
rate of 70% ad valorem is substantially 
the same as the equivalent ad valorem 


Flax Rates Up; 


OWARD the development of the 

flax industry which has taken a 
strong foothold in this country, the 
Committee recommends a 50% raise on 
flax and flax fiber duties with compen- 
satory rates for the manufactures. In- 
creasing imports of linen and other flax 
products menace the industry and neces- 
sitate added protection, it is stated. 
Flax growing increased greatly during 
the World War, but fell off as Europe 
came back into the market. Now that 
machine harvesting methods are devel- 
oping, it is predicted that with tariff 
aid American farmers will be able to 
supply the entire domestic demand. 


Rates on Flax 


The proposed duty on flax, not 
hackled, is 14c. per pound; hackled 3c. 
The same applies to hemp. Among the 
compensatory changes, higher rates are 
recommended on flax, hemp, and ramie 
yarns coarser than 60 lea. On finer 
yarns, however, the duty is changed 
from 35c. per pound to 25% ad valorem, 
a reduction. There is no domestic pro- 
duction in these yarns and the thread 
and cloth manufacturers are therefore 
expected to benefit without injury to 
American spinning interests. Compen- 
satory duties are given on threads, 
twines, and cords. The finer lea are 
not assessed at a lower rate since im- 
ports would compete with domestic 
manufactures made from foreign yarn. 

Hemmed or hemstitched handkerchiefs 
or those with drawn threads (other 
than cotton) were raised from 45% to 
50% ad valorem by reason of increased 
imports. Table damask rates were 
changed from 40% to 45%, cotton ex- 
pected. The paragraph on pile fabrics 
of vegetable fiber other than cotton was 
revised to read, “whether or not the 
pile covers the entire surface ... 
and all articles finished or unfinished 
made or cut from such pile fabrics” 
wholly cut or wholly uncut, 45% ad 
valorem and partly cut, 50%. Linoleum 
remains the same except that inlaid lino- 
leum is levied at 40%. Other changes 
in the schedule are mostly in wording 
only. 


No Change in Jute Duties 


As generally predicted, no duty was 
placed on jute and jute butts on the 
grounds that “the changes requested 
can not be made without a detrimental 
effect on the old and well established 
jute manufacturing industry.” Fur- 
thermore, the Committee believes “evi- 
dence is insufficient to prove conclu- 
sively that the benefits which might 


of the compound rates operative under the 
present law. 

“The elimination of specific rates in para- 
graphs 1301 and 1303 operates to make the 
ad valorem rates, which were substituted 
therefor, identical with the minimum ad 
valorem provisos under the present Act on 
medium size and coarse rayon yarns, single 
and plied, over 150 deniers in count, and 
also on single spun rayon yarns.” 


Jute Still Free 


accrue to domestic cotton growers would 
justify the higher prices which would 


inevitably result.” However, many 
growers and manufacturers of cotton 





throughout the United States are active 
proponents of a jute duty which they 
claim will enable them to replace jute 
by cotton for many purposes including 


their own cotton bale wrappers. The 
jute paragraph will doubtless involve 
many a verbal battle in the House and 
Senate before the issue is finally decided. 

Increases are not granted on jute bag- 
ging since the domestic production of 
burlap is relatively small. Most of the 
domestic jute manufactures are in 
twist, twine and cordage. These items 
are also left essentially unchanged, the 
existing rates being deemed sufficient. 
Furthermore, it is pointed out, fully half 
th imports come in duty free from the 
Philippines. 


Tariff Administrative Changes 


ENTRALIZATION of tariff power 

in the President is in effect pro- 
posed through the administrative para- 
graphs of the new tariff bill. The Chief 
Executive is given unrestricted author- 
ity to choose his own Tariff Commis- 
sion. He retains the right under the 
flexible provision to raise or lower the 
rate on any dutiable item by 50% and 
can apply American selling cost valua- 
tion where other methods fail. His 
Secretary of the Treasury has the final 
say on appraisals which eliminates 
legalistic quibbling through the Cus- 
toms Court and Customs Court of 
Appeals. In short, the entire mechan- 
ism is speeded up with one controlling 
hand to make or break the nation’s 
foreign trade policies. 


Quick Action Possible 


These recommendations parallel and 
in most cases meet the requests of 
manufacturing groups throughout the 
country wishing quick tariff action to 


keep pace with changing industrial 
conditions. The further intent is to 


lessen the need for general revisions 
which are a long time in coming to 
the aid of a needy industry and of 
business uncertainty and readjustment 
when they finally do materialize. Busi- 
ness on the whole will be pleased with 
the Committee’s action, but whether 
Congress will see fit to delegate so 
much power is yet an open question. 
Among the proposed changes, the 
Tariff Commission is increased from 
six to seven members and the salary 
raised from $10,000 to $12,000 per 
year. No restriction is placed on the 
selection of appointees except that a 
member shall be “a citizen of the 
United States and, in the judgment of 
the President, possessed of qualifications 
requisite for developing expert knowl- 
edge of tariff problems.” Provision is 
made for the cutting short of the terms 
of the present commissioners who may 
either be reappointed or replaced. 


Flexible Valuation 


In carrying out the flexible provision, 
basis of comparison is on competitive 
conditions rather than equalization of 
production costs which existing method 
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has become increasingly difficult to ad- 
minister. The criterion is the eqaliza- 
tion of competitive conditions in the 
principal market or markets in the 
United States between domestic articles 
and like or similar imported articles. 
This is expected to make for more 
speedy adjustments and the conditions 
are always ascertainable as is not the 
case with production costs. Invoice 
value may be substituted for foreign 
production cost in the investigations 
and domestic selling price for American 
cost. Costs of packing and transporta- 
tion are also considered. Government 
subsidies or cartel arrangements are 
included as a factor. 

Toward a new basis of valuation, the 
President is authorized to make a full 
investigation and to report to Congress 
with working plans. Meanwhile he can 
apply American selling price to a given 
item up for revision under the flexible 
provisions if it seems that the foreign 
value basis is inoperative. 

All amendments proposing to restrict 
imports from the territorial possessions 
in any way were rejected. Sugar in- 
terests are striving to limit free list 
sugar from the Philippines. Cotton 
seed and other vegetable oil producers 
want a duty on cocoanut oils, etc., largely 
from Philippine sources. These items 
are likely to be fought out at length on 
the floor of Congress before the bill 


passes. 
Court Authority Lessened 


The name of the United States 
Customs Court bas been changed to 
“Board of General Appraisers” and its 
effect considerably lessened by ap- 
praisal authority given the Secretary 
of Treasury. Rules for the licensing of 
customs brokers are made more strin- 
gent. The regulation compelling im- 
porters to mark their goods as to coun- 
try of origin has not been rescinded. 


*x* * * 


Rate on Needles Raised 


Among the machinery items of textile 
interest affected by the new tariff bill, 
spring beard needles and crochet needles 
or hooks for knitting and embroidering 
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machines were raised from $1.15 per 
thousand plus 40% ad valorem to $1.50 
plus 50%. The ad valorem rate on 
latch needles was raised from 50% to 
60% and on other needles not especially 
provided for, from 45% to 50%. 

The paragraph including braiding, 
knitting, and other textile machinery not 


especially provided for was left 
essentially unchanged. 
oes 
Dyestuff Rates Stand 
No change was made in the basic 


rate of 45% ad valorem on dyestuffs. 
[he Ways and Means Committee 
points out that the coal tar products 
have made a very creditable showing 
under the present tariff. 

* * * 
i ee ‘ “es 
Fair and Reasonable Schedule, 
Says Hobbs 


Following is statement of Franklin 
W. Hobbs, president of National Asso- 
ciation of Wool Manufacturers, on the 
wool schedule of tariff: “After a neces- 
sarily somewhat hurried examination 
of Schedule 11 of the proposed tariff 
act, I feel that something should be done 
with reference to the increased duty on 
sorted wools so that pieces and bellies 
would not be levied the extra duty of 
2c. which is placed on sorts. In the 
wording of the bill, I fear they would 
be classified as sorts, but they are actu- 
ally of lower value and it would be 
absurd to levy a higher rate on an in- 
ferior article. This error can undoubt- 
edly be corrected. 

“Outside of the rate on sorted wools, 
it seems to me that the bill as a whole 
is a fair and reasonable schedule from 
the point of view of the manufacturers 
of woven fabrics. It is not a new sec- 
tion, but a readjustment of the old 
schedule due to the advance in the basic 
duty on the raw material which necessi- 
tates changes in the compensatory duties 
on the manufactured products. 

“We have received slight increases 
in the protective ad valorem rates on 
some of the finer goods which we asked 
for in order to increase the production 
of those goods in this country.” 


* + * 
Webb Comments On Wool Bill 
PHILADELPHIA,.—Comment made by 


Herbert K. Webb, an official of Chas. 
J. Webb & Sons Co., Inc., president of 


the Philadelphia Wool & Textile Asso 
ciation and one of three American 
delegates to the International Woo! 


Conference held in Paris early this year, 
was typical of that made by a majority 
connected with the wool and worsted 
industry in this section. All are re 
luctant to make hasty criticism at this 
time, pointing out as Mr. Webb does, 
it is not definitely known that the pro 
visions of the Ways and Means bill will 
become law. 

Mr. Webb said, “The report of the 
Ways and Means Committee was about 
what we expected it would be so that 
it does not come as a surprise to the 
wool trade. I believe the framers of 
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the bill tried to be fair and to satisfy 
the various parts of the industry as 
much as such a thing was possible.” 

He stated that if the 34c. rate on 
clothing wool becomes a law he does 
not feel that this will be objected to 
strenuously by anyone in the business. 
He feels that the committee did this 
to satisfy the farmer or grower and at 
the same time not to make such a drastic 
change in the duty to cause uncertainty 
in the spinning and manufacturing lines. 

In giving only a proportionate in- 
crease on by-products, Mr. Webb stated 
that, “the committee has recognized the 
claim of the woolen manufacturers that 
anything greater than this would effect 
a hardship. He believes the Govern- 
ment may find it difficult to administer 
the paragraph relating to wools under 
and above 44s and also as to what con- 
stitutes a 10% tolerance. It has always 
been a source of trouble to assess wools 
properly coming from abroad as to 
grade and he believes they may find such 
a paragraph as that contained in the 
Ways and Means bill difficult to ad- 
minister properly and with the intent 
of the framers. 

Not only does he feel it will be dif- 
ficult for custom officials to say what 
is 44s but he also believes that the 10% 
tolerance feature will be harder to ad- 
minister. Mr. Webb was not prone to 
criticise even this feature of the act too 
severely as he again emphasized the bill 
may not become a law in the exact form 
it has been reported out of the House 


committee. 
x x * 


“An Intelligent and Honest 
Attempt,” Says Amory 


Robert Amory, chairman of the tariff 
committee of the National Council of 
American Cotton Manufacturers, com- 
ments as follows regarding the cotton 
manufactures schedule: 

“The Ways and Means Committee in 
reporting the new Tariff Bill has very 
evidently made an honest and intelligent 
attempt to aid the distressed cotton 
textile industry. The committee has 
worked very hard and thoroughly. They 
have evidently taken the ground that the 
tariff should be raised only where the 
industry could show injury from actual 
importation. In the instance of fine 
cotton there was no doubt of 
justification for increase in the rate of 
protection. The new bill should aid 
the fine cotton goods industry in so far 
as it has been suffering from importa- 
tion. The increases in rates granted 
are not up to the hopes of the manu- 
facturers, but are a very distinctive im- 
provement over the present Tariff Act 
of 1922. It is to be regretted that the 
committee has seen fit to drop all specific 
duties. The results of this omission, in 
some instances, actually lower the rate 
of protection. It is also to be regretted 
that the compensatory duty on vat dyes 
is omitted from the new bill. In gen- 
eral, however, the cotton textile industry 
would be ungrateful if it did not give 
due credit to the Republican members 
of Congress who are endeavoring to aid 
them to a considerable extent.” 


goods 
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A.S.M.E. Textile Division 
to Meet 


The Textile Division of the Ameri- 
can Society of Mechanical Engineers 
will hold a joint meeting with the Tex- 
tile Section of the National Safety 
Council in Lowell, Mass., May 17. The 
meeting includes a round-table confer- 
ence at 10 a.m., led by Lowell Textile 
Institute alumni who are now engaged 
in practical textile work, followed by a 
paper by George L. Warfield on “The 
Safety Engineer’s Problems in a Tex- 
tile Mill.” Luncheon will be served and 
in the afternoon there will be a paper by 
H. R. Reynolds, of the Fafnir Bearing 
Co., on “The Principles of Ball and 
Roller Bearings,” to be followed by sev- 
eral short talks by prominent engineers 
on probelms of the textile industry. 

Edwin H. Marble, of the Curtis & 
Marble Machine Co. and chairman of 
the Textile Division, is taking an active 
part in arranging the details of the 
meeting. Information concerning it may 
be obtained from the secretary of the 
Division, William L. Conrad, 3009 
Singer Building, New York. President 
Eames of the Lowell Textile Institute 
should be notified for luncheon reserva- 
tions. The meeting is open to all who 
are interested in textile activities 
whether or not they are members of the 


A.S.M.E. 


April Figures on Cottons 


Unfilled Orders Down 14%- 
Record on Quarter Good 


Statistical reports of production, 
sales and shipments of standard cot- 
ton cloths during the first four months 
of 1929, and also for the month of 
April, were made public on May 9 by 
the Association of Cotton Textile Mer- 
chants of New York. The figures for 
April cover a period of four weeks. 

During the first four months of 1929 
shipments were 1,257,203,000 yards. 
This was equivalent to 103.3% of pro- 
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duction, which was 1,217,551,000 yards. 

Sales during the same four months 
period were 1,218,640,000 yards, or 
100.1% of production. 


During the four months stocks de- 
creased 10.1%, and unfilled orders de- 
creased 8.2%. 

Shipments during April were 277,- 
098,000 yards. This was equivalent 
to 97.6% of production which was 
283,878,000 yards. April production 
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was 4.7% less than March. 


Sales in April amounted to 202,520,- 
000 yards, or 71.3% of production. 

Stocks on hand at the end of the 
month amounted to 352,091,000 yards, 
an increase of 2.0%, as compared with 
stocks at the beginning of the month. 

Unfilled orders on April 30 amounted 
to 430,298,000 yards, or 14.8% less 
than they were on April 1. 

As of April 30, 1929, unfilled orders 
represent slightly over six weeks pro- 
duction at the current rate. 





ARGENTINA ... 


N EDITOR welcomes 


controversy. He is 
anxious to have all the 
material he publishes as 
accurate as possible—but, 
if it develops a difference 
of opinion, he is more than 
glad to present both sides. 


The article “Changing 
Argentina,” published in 
the March 16 issue of 


Textile World, has drawn 
criticism from several well- 
informed sources. Conse- 
quently, we are glad to 
print in this issue the ac- 
companying article by Mr. 
Peyser which points out 
the opportunities existing 
in the Argentine market; 
and also the memorandum 
submitted by another au- 
thority in the trade taking 
direct issue with Mr. 
Thurston on many of his 
statements. 


perous country with the largest 

population in all of South 
America, should present to the Ameri- 
can exporter, especially the American 
textile exporter, an excellent market for 
his products. Compared with the other 
countries of South America, Argentina 
is more heavily populated and has a 
larger per capita wealth. Naturally 
enough, this same density of population 
and natural wealth has attracted all of 
the suppliers of the world to Buenos 
Aires, the principal city of the country. 
The writer does not know of any other 
non-manufacturing city in the world 
where competition is keener or harder 
to meet than in Buenos Aires. It is a 
typical example of the old slogan that 
“Competition is the life of trade.” 

The Argentina of today presents an 
entirely different picture, as far as the 
American exporter is concerned, com- 
pared with the Argentina of 10 or 15 
years ago. First of all, it must be borne 
in mind that the American textile ex- 
ports which were sent to Argentina 
during the years 1915 to 1921, were not 
the result of the natural growth or abil- 
ity to compete of the American textile 
industry, but rather due to the fact that 
former sources of supply could no 
longer send merchandise to the market. 
During the war years and the boom that 
immediately followed them, American 
exporters were able to sell in Argentina 
not only fabrics on which they could 
compete under normal conditions, but 
also any number of cloths which were 
previously not included in the categories 
of merchandise which America could 
normally expect to supply. 


A\ perots. coun as the most pros- 


From Viewpoint 





Of an American Textile Exporter 


By Melvin W. Peyser 


Export Manager, 


There are certain types of mer- 
chandise which can be produced in this 
country better and more cheaply than 
in any other part of the world. There 
are other specialties in which Man- 
chester, Czecho-Slovakia or Italy, has 
the predominance of trade in _ the 
world’s markets. This specialization of 
the types of fabric naturally changes 
from year to year, but it is a slow and 
almost imperceptible process. 

Many of the fabrics which were 
formerly shipped by America to Argen- 
tina have practically disappeared from 
the Argentina market due in a large 
part, perhaps, to competition. It must 
be borne in mind, however, that a great 
many of the fabrics formerly shipped 
are no longer in demand due, not to 
competition, but to the changing desires 
of the Argentine people themselves. 

Along with the further economic de- 
velopment of the Argentine has also 
come a change in style tendencies. We 
find today that more attention is paid 
to style in Buenos Aires than ever be- 
fore. In former years this was true 
only in a much less marked degree. In 
other words, the opportunity exists 
today of selling to the Argentina mar- 
ket, highly styled merchandise—fabrics 
which will particularly suit the fancy of 
the Argentine man or woman. When 
the style of the fabric is well liked half 
of the battle is won. 


New Types of Importers 


In addition to the changes in style 
trend, another perhaps even more im- 
portant factor to be considered, has been 
the change in character of the Argen- 
tine importers. During the period 10 
to 15 years ago, practically all of the 
large importers of textiles were the “old 
line” European importers — mostly 
Italian, German or English firms. Dur- 
ing the last decade a new element has 
made itself felt among the import mer- 
chants—or we might rather say an 
element which was formerly an unim- 


Pacific Mills 


portant part. Syrian firms in Buenos 
Aires 10 or 15 years ago were an unim- 
portant part of the importing group as 
far as the American exporter was con- 
cerned. During the last 10 years, how- 
ever, the Syrian concerns have been 
growing in number, importance and 
financial strength. They have accord- 
ingly created an exceedingly keen com- 
petition not only with the “old line” im- 
porters but also among themselves. 

There are many of these Syrian firms 
who bear excellent reputations and who 
have as fine a paying record as any of 
the European firms. There are also a 
great many who could not be classed 
as being such satisfactory customers. It 
requires the services of a particularly 
well-trained man to satisfactorily repre- 
sent an American exporter in Buenos 
Aires today—one who not only knows 
the Argentine market from A to Z but 
also one who is well acquainted with 
American methods. 

In addition to careful work on the 
part of the representative a great deal 
of care must also be exercised by the 
exporters themselves. Argentina is not 
by any means an easy market. It is 
one in which every factor must be care- 
fully considered if the business is to be 
worth while. 

There are any number of “tricks of 
the trade” peculiar to Argentina. An 
exporter who is well acquainted with 
them and knows how to handle them, 
need have nothing to fear. Those about 
to enter the market for the first time 
should take particular care to see that 
they have so handled their product, their 
method of sale and their method of pay- 
ment, as to satisfactorily meet the de- 
mands of the market. If this is done 
and if they have merchandise which is 
styled and designed with a thought to 
meeting the requirements of the Argen- 
tine trade, there is every reason to be- 
lieve that satisfactory business can be 
done at present and will be able to be 
done in the future. 


Our Trade with Argentina 


A Student of Exports Takes Issue with Mr. Thurston 


HE article entitled ‘Changing 
Argentina,” by Charles D. Thurs- 
ton, published in the March 16 issue of 
TEXTILE Wor LD, is unfortunately mis- 
leading though, as he states, it is ex- 
tremely difficult to write about Argen- 
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tina from the viewpoint of the Ameri- 
can textile man. 

Argentina is at present our largest 
market in South America for cotton 
piece goods and relative to the pre-war 
period our exportations to that country 
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have been increased enormously as is 
shown by the following: 
Total Exports: Cotton Piece Goods to 


Argentine from United States (including 
Duck and Tire Fabrics). 


WOES ed. vk ianien<essa~se, eee eee 
ID2G. «cvs cease ce sue: sekepeeeloes Bias. 
Us ee .......+24,754,165 sq-.yds. 
I9ZB nic occ ecscsssws vc Meee poe eggs. 


*Preliminary figures, subject to revision. 


During the period from 1917 to 1920 
inclusive, with European competition 
greatly eliminated, our sales to this as 
well as to other export markets were 
largely increased and obviously it could 
not be expected that we would retain 
all of this business after the former 
sources of supply were in position to 
resume their business relations with 
foreign markets. 

During this period our exports in- 
creased to considerably over 60,000,000 
sq.yds. in 1918 and fell off the follow- 
ing year about one-half, then showed 
an increase for 1920 to over 45,000,000 
yds., and in 1921 again fell off about 
one-half—showing the erratic nature of 
the business during these war and post- 
war years. 

Our present business seems well es- 
tablished and is very important relative 
to the period of 1910 to 1914. How- 
ever, the exports of cotton piece goods 
to Argentina in 1926 were only about 
7% of its total imports of such goods 
while our exports of cotton yarns in 
that year to that country were 63% of 
its cotton yarn imports. 


Specific Fabrics 


Referring to some of Mr. Thurston’s 
detailed statements, reports from the 
Department of Commerce and by some 
leading exporters indicate as follows: 

Prints: Mr. Thurston says that these 
are reported as entirely out of use and 
no longer wanted. While there have 
undoubtedly been changes in the class 
ot printed goods exported to Argentina, 
the records show a total yardage for 
1927 larger than for any years since 
1920 and more than double the exporta- 
tions of printed goods in 1921-1924 
ind 1925. 

Voiles: Mr. Thurston says “no sale 
now for solid colored or printed voiles.” 
We find these were exported to Argen 
tina in 1928 to the extent of 3,700,000 
yds., and exporters state that, while this 
is between-seasons, their inquiries for 
these goods for next season are about 
as usual during the last few years. 

Brins (Suiting Drils): Mr. Thurs- 
ton’s article says about 50,000 to 60,000 
pieces were previously disposed of an- 
nually to this market but he doubts if 
the total is now 20,000 pieces. The 
records show exports of suiting drils to 
this market in 1928 were over 3,134,000 
yds., equivalent to about 60,000 pieces 
though it may include some goods of 
the same general character not designed 
as Brins. 


Saltex Looms, Inc., Bridgeport, 
Conn., resumed operations April 24 after 
an amiable wage adjustment was ef- 
fected. 
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Chinese War Affecting Carpets 





Shipments From Tientsin 
Larger Than Port Arrivals 


PHILADELPHIA. 

NE of the outstanding develop- 

ments in the wool markets of the 
world during recent months, when 
prices have been declining, has been 
the steadiness of sorts used by ‘carpet 
manufacturers. Not only have carpet 
wools not declined but at the present 
time are strong, not only in this coun- 
try but in primary markets and in 
every country in the world consuming 
important quantities. 

While there are several factors that 
have tended to bring this unique situa- 
tion about, one of the most important 
of these has been Chinese internal 
warfare. Although there was a fair 
amount of wools shipped from that 
country several months ago, conditions 
have again changed for the worse and 
statistics of recent months indicate it 
is becoming more than difficult to 
obtain normal supplies for the Amer- 
ican carpet industry from that source. 

During the month of February of 
this year 32,444 piculs of wool were 
shipped out of the country which com- 
pare with only 3,655 piculs that were 
received at ports from the interior 
during the same _ period. 

If such a condition persists for any 
length of time it is natural to expect 
a stronger market for these wools than 
is now apparent and which is in con- 
trast to the price trend in other wools 
in world markets. Reports show that 
shipments to ports of China from the 
interior have been steadily declining 
during recent months. From Septem- 
ber to February in 1926 and 1927 
arrivals from the interior were 196,214 
piculs. The following year in a similar 
period the arrivals had dropped to 
165,730 piculs and during the last 
period, September to February, 1928 to 
1929 arrivals had dropped to the small 
total of 99,147 piculs. 


Stocks Being Depleted 


Shipments out of China on the other 
hand have been increasing during the 
same time that arrivals from the in- 
terior have been declining, a situation 
that will have a decided tendency to 
strengthen carpet wools of this descrip- 
tion further. Shipments from Septem- 
ber to February, 1926 to 1927, were 
135,474 piculs; during the same time 
in 1927 and 1928 shipments out of the 
country were higher, being 169,663 
piculs and the last wool year in China 
shows that from September to Feb- 
ruary, 1928 and 1929, 213,326 piculs 
were shipped, the largest of the three 
years against the smallest arrivals from 
the interior that year. 

Of the 32,446 piculs that were 
shipped from Tientsin during last Feb- 
ruary the United States took 29,342 


Britain took 1,279, smaller amounts 
going to Germany and Japan. 

These figures show not only are 
exports expanding much more rapidly 
than wools are coming down from in- 
terior points, but that it is becoming 
more difficult for growers to get their 
wools at shipping ports unless they are 
willing to pay the fighting forces 
bounties of considerable proportions. 
Growers find at times however that it 
is impossible to get any wool down to 
ports at all. 

Should these conditions continue for 
an indefinite time it is highly probable 
that many growers in that country 
will become discouraged and discon- 
tinue growing wools which are taken 
by American manufacturers almost ex- 
clusively. 


Lowell Textile Alumni Plan 
New Features for May 18 


LoweLL, Mass.—The officers of the 
Lowell Textile Institute Alumni Asso- 
ciation announce that a new feature in 
the activities of Alumni Day, May 18, 
will be the presentation of a ‘“‘past- 
presidents’ cup.” This is a silver loving 
cup donated by the past presidents ot 
the association, and will be awarded at 
the banquet to the class having the 
largest percentage attendance. The 
numerals of the class will be engraved 
upon it, and it will be handed down 
each year to the succeeding largest 
class. 

It behooves members of the alumni to 
get to Lowell early in the day this year, 
because, following the business meeting 
in the morning, there will be a session 
of well-organized outdoor activities, in- 
cluding the tug of war between the odd 
and even classes, quoits, baseball, etc., 
with prizes awarded to the winners. 
Following the buffet lunch, which is 
always good and which many miss 
because they arrive too late, will be 
held the All-Lowell-Textile Round 
Table Hour—another new feature this 
year. In this hour three alumni speak- 
ers will talk on modern trends and new 
ideas in textile manufacturing. The 
trio selected for this year’s program are 
Russell T. Fisher, ’14; Kenneth B. 
Cook, ’13; and Charles H. Forsaith, ’20. 
Following the speaking, will be shown 
a motion picture on the manufacture and 
use of rayon through courtesy of Ameri- 
can Bemberg Corp. 

As previously announced, George 
Sloan, secretary of The Cotton-Textile 
Institute, is to be the speaker at the 
banquet. The New York alumni group 
is planning a trip to Boston by boat. 
where they will be met by the Boston 
group and escorted to Lowell in private 
cars. Other features of the day were 
announced in the May 4 issue of 


and the second largest consumer, GreatTEXTILE WorLp, page 104. 
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Upholstery Code of Ethics 





Adopted at Meeting 
With Trade Commission 


PHILADELPHIA. 


EW rules and regulations for the 

upholstery trade were adopted at 
a meeting held in the Bellevue-Strat- 
ford Hotel, May 6, when more than 90 
manufacturers from various sections 
met with representatives of the Federal 
Trade Commission, including Commis- 
sioner C. W. Hunt, Washington, and M. 
Markam Flannery, director of the trade 
practice conference division. W. P. 
Underhill, president of the National Up- 
holstery Textile Association, presided. 


An executive committee was ap- 
pointed to represent the association 
which consists of the following well 
known factors in the trade: A. Vinton 
Clarke, Orinoka Mills, Philadelphia; 
W. P. Underhill, Sanford Mills, San- 
ford, Me.; Parkman D. Howe, Merri- 
mac Mfg. Co., Huntsville, Ala., and 
Lowell, Mass.; John W. Snowden, 
Stead & Miller Co., Philadelphia; 
Bernard Davis, La France Textile In- 
dustries, Philadelphia; Clifton Corley, 
Piedmont Plush Mills, Greenville, S. C., 
and Joseph Muir of Robert Lewis Co., 
Philadelphia. Mr. Clarke will act as 
chairman of this group. 

The following are the new rules, 
which it is confidently indicated will 
receive full approval of the Federal 
Trade Commission: 

Terms of sale shall be open and strictly 
adhered to; second, secret rebates or 
secret concessions or secret allowances of 
any kind are unfair methods of business. 

Third—Any discrimination in prices of 
upholstery fabrics between purchasers of 
the same class, not including discrimination 
in price on account of the difference in 
grade, quality or quantity of the product 
sold, or which makes only due allowance 
for difference in cost of selling and trans- 
portation, or discrimination in price in the 
same or different communities not made 
in good faith to meet competition, where 
the effect of such discrimination may be 
to substantially lessen competition or tend 
to create a monopoly is an unfair trade 
practice provided, however, that nothing 
in this rule shall be construed to prevent 
the publication and use of a special quan- 
tity price applicable to definite quantity 
of goods which are placed in one order, 


and at the option of the shipper, are 
moved as one shipment. 
Misbranding—The marking or brand- 


ing of products of the industry for the 
purpose or with the effect of misleading 
or deceiving purchasers with respect to 
the quantity, quality, grade or substance 
of the goods purchased is an unfair trade 
practice. 

Arbitration—The industry hereby records 
its approval of the practice of handling 
disputes in a fair and reasonable manner, 
coupled with a spirit of moderation and 
good will, and every effort should be made 
by the disputants themselves to arrive at 
an agreement. If unable to do so, arbi- 
tration under some one of the prevail- 
ing codes should be agreed upon, as it 
is at all times preferable to litigation 


with its costly handicaps and delays. 

Fraud and Misrepresentation—The sale 
or offering for sale of any product of the 
industry with intent to deceive customers 
or prospective customers as to the quan- 
tity, quality, substance or size of such 
product is an unfair trade practice. 

Sale of Goods Below Cost—Resolved : 
That the selling of goods below cost for 
the purpose of injuring a competitor and 
with the effect of lessening competition 
is an unfair trade practice. 

Piracy of Patterns or Designs :— 
Whereas, a practice has arisen among 
some upholstery fabrics manufacturers of 
usurping patterns or designs, the products 
of others, and in many instances making 
same up in inferior qualities of fabrics; 
and whereas, such action on the part of 
manufacturers is wholly improper from 
every standpoint of fair dealing and busi- 
ness honesty; therefore, be it resolved, 
that the members of the upholstery fabrics 
industry go on record as being unalterably 
opposed to any piracy of patterns or de- 
signs, that they condemn such action, and 
that they will make every effort within 


their power to bring about the discon- 
tinuance of such practices. 

False Invoicing:—Whereas the prac- 
tice of withholding from the invoice facts 
which make the invoice a false record, 
wholly or in part, of the transaction repre- 
sented on the face thereof, including the 
payment or allowance of secret rebates, re- 
funds, credits, unearned discounts, whether 
in the form of money or otherwise, or the 
extension to certain purchasers of services 
or privileges not extended to all purchasers 
under like terms and conditions tend to 
create unfair discrimination and _ unfair 
competition, be it resolved: That false in- 
voicing is condemned as unfair competi- 
tion. 

Minimum Standards of Fabric Con- 
struction :—Resolved: That the members 
of the upholstery fabric industry hereby 
express their approval of establishing 
minimum standards of fabric construction 
and that the industry will cooperate with 
the United States Bureau of Standards in 
an effort to determine upon and adopt such 
minimum standards as may be considered 
by the industry and the Bureau of Stand- 
ards to be satisfactory. 

Discontinuance of Special Allowances 
or Discounts on Samples :—Resolved: 
That the giving of special discounts or 
allowances on samples furnished to cus- 
tomers is an unfair trade practice; pro- 
vided, that this rule shall not be construed 
as applying to samples furnished to cus- 
tomers on memorandum for the purpose 
of showing them color schemes, quality of 
fabric, etc. 


— 


Engineers Vi 





Inspection Trip and Dinner Meeting in 


Paterson Under Auspices of A.S.M.E. 


EVERAL score of textile engineers 
gathered in Paterson, N. J., on May 
8, for an inspection trip and dinner 
meeting under the auspices of the Tex- 
tile Division and Metropolitan Section 
of the A.S.M.E. Escorted by Daniel 
Ward, general manager of the Doherty 
& Wadsworth Co. plant, the engineers 
made a complete tour of that firm’s silk 
mill in Paterson. The visitors were 
shown every detail of modern silk fabric 
production, including the usually secret 
operations of the design department. 

Following the inspection tour, the 
group gathered at the Alexander Hamil- 
ton Hotel, Paterson, at a dinner meet- 
ing. Both the inspection trip and the 
dinner were arranged by J. A. Camp- 
bell, of the Rockland Finishing Co., who 
is past chairman of the Textile Division 
of the A.S.M.E. Mr. Campbell acted 
as toastmaster at the dinner. Mr. Ward 
was one of the chief speakers. 


Cost Is Vital Issue 


The gradual improvement of ma- 
chinery was attended by many problems 
of adjustment, Mr. Ward said. The 
chief aim today is to have the looms 
produce the best quality of silk at mini- 
mum cost. This point is stressed in 
buying new looms. Nowadays mills 
strive for continuous operation. It is 
recognized that looms which cease oper- 
ation even for a few hours are inefficient 
and costly. The result is that mills 
demand looms with the very latest im- 
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provements, shock absorbing facilities, 
roller bearings, etc. 

“The question of cost is closely 
watched in the modern silk mill,” the 
speaker added, “This is especially true 
as regards power. Therefore, builders 
of looms are working to constantly im 
prove their product from this angle.” 

He pointed out that the old methods 
represented a big loss in time. The 
advent of flat steel heddles was a signi- 
ficant move forward, and these were 
rapidly succeeded by the now generally 
popular cast steel heddles. He said that 
cast steel heddles in his mill have been 
used for 14 to 15 years without showing 
signs of wear. 

“Constant improvement in mill ma- 
chinery is the modern rule,” he con- 
cluded. “Anyone not thinking of that 
aspect is lost. The same is true regard- 
ing designs. We are always on the alert 
for new styles. We have found that 
children in schools can contribute very 
striking and original designs.” 

Other speakers were John Hinchcliffe, 
Mayor of Paterson, who formally wel- 
comed the party to his city; James 
Wilson, president of the Paterson Cham- 
ber of Commerce, who told of Paterson’s 
growing dyeing industry, and urged the 
engineers to arrange an inspection trip 
through a Paterson silk dyeing plant; 
and John Fitzgerald, secretary of the 
Paterson Chamber of Commerce, who 
emphasized the increasing importance of 
color in modern textiles. 
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Order Out of Chaos 


In 


Silk and Rayon Numbering Systems 


AYON and silk are numbered ac- 
cording to the Continental or 


denier system. That is, the weight 
in deniers of a certain (or rather, un- 
certain) number of yards equals the 
count or size. In the dram system, the 
system by which raw silks are num- 
bered, the English yard and dram are 
used, but in the denier system the 
French aune (a measure of length) and 
denier (a measure of weight) are em- 
ployed. To be specific, the formula for 
determining the count or number of any 
artificial silk reads, “The weight in 
deniers of 400 aunes equals the size.” 
The uncertainty suggested above 
arises from the fact that at the present 
time there seems to be considerable 
cloudiness enveloping the terms “aune” 
and “denier.” Basing conclusions on 
information collected by the writer, it 
would seem that each rayon manufac- 
turer has placed his own interpretation 
upon these terms and figured accord- 
ingly. A vague idea of the muddle 
which has ensued can be gather by a 
perusal of a list of figures each ob- 
tained from a different source and pur- 
porting to be the number of yards per 
pound of No. 1 rayon. 


4 437 ,333.3333 
4,445,665.6896 
4,464,528.0000 
4,464,513.0000 
+,464,471.1950 
4.450.500.0000 
+, 463,424.0000 
4.464,512.6400 

lo be sure, some of these are not 
widely different, but why any variation 
at all? 


Webster’s Definition 
lo further complicate 


\Vebster defines ‘‘aune” 
‘iI 


matters, 
(pronounced 
<e our word “own”) as: “An old 
l‘rench measure corresponding to the 
English ell and varying in different 
parts of the country [the italics are the 
iuthor’s|, being equal at Paris to 46.77 
inches (1.188 m.).” The dictionary 
adds, “It has been superseded by the 
meter, but survives to some extent.” 
Note that the measure varies in the 
different parts of one country, to say 
nothing of three or four continents ! 
The same authority defines “denier” 
(pronounced de-nér—short “e” on first 
syllable, long “e” on second syllable, 
and accent on second syllable) as “A 
Roman coin originally equivalent to ten 
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asses. a Any of several old French 
coins, for the most part of small value. 
The original denier was a silver coin 
descended from the denarius. b A 
French money of account previous to 
the revolution, equal to one twelfth of 
a sou.” 
So, there you are! 


D-13 to the Rescue 


However, some effort is being made 
to straighten out the tangle. Accord- 
ing to a tentative standard submitted at 
the 1926 annual meeting of American 
Society for Testing Materials by Com- 
mittee D-13—the textile committee of 
the society—and later revised by the 
same committee in 1927, the denier of 
a yarn is the weight in grams of 9000 
meters; and the yards per pound of any 
given denier equals: 

4,463,528 (yds. per lb. of No. 1 
denier yarn) 
Number of given denier 

Only in isolated cases do these figures 
agree with the standards in use at the 
present time. But, among the member- 





ship of Committee D-13 are representa- 
tives of all of the largest rayon manu- 
facturing concerns in the country. So 
it is reasonable to deduce that upon the 
acceptance of the proposed standard the 
entire question will be definitely settled. 

If the report of Committee D-13 is 
accepted as written, then for the first 
time will be universally established a 
standard number of deniers per pound; 
viz., 9072. This is not the first time, 
however, that this particular figure has 
been proposed, for one textile publish- 
ing house at least, has printed and ad- 
vocated its use for some years. 


Yards Weighing One Denier 


Another figure that will be definitely 
established should the proposed standard 
be adopted is the number of yards of 
No. 1 rayon that should weigh one 
denier; namely, 492.12. This figure is 
determined by the equation: 
4,464,528 (yds. per lb. of No. 1 rayon) 

9072 (deniers per lb.) 

At this point it may be well to note 

that although the report of Committee 





a 


COMPARATIVE YARN TABLE 


Wt. In 
Denier Yds. per Yds. per Grains 
No. Pound Ounce’ 120 Yds. 


40 111,613.20 6,975.83 £ 
45 99,211.73 6,200.73 8 
55 81,173.24 5,073.33 10. 
60 74,408.60 4,650.54 11. 
65 68,685.05 4,292.32 12. 
75 59,527.04 3,720.44 14. 
80 55,806.60 3,487.91 15. 
85 52,523.86 3,282.74 16. 
90 49,605.87 3,100.37 16. 
95 46,995.03 2,937.19 17. 
100 44,645.28 2,790.33 18. 
110 40,586.62 2,536.66 20. 
120 37,204.40 2,325.28 22. 
125 35,716.22 2,232.36 23. 
130 34,342.52 2,146.41 24. 
140 31,889.49 1,993.09 26. 
150 29,763.52 1,860.22 28. 
160 27,903.30 1,743.96 30. 
170 26,261.93 1,641.99 32. 
175 25,511.59 = 1,594.47 32. 
180 24,802.93 1,550.18 33 
200 22,322.64 1,395.17 37 
240 18,602.20 1,162.64 45. 
250 17,858.11 1,116.13 47. 
300 14,881.76 930.11 56. 
360 12,401.47 775.09 67. 


WOU RON ACOSO HNWUUEAN DW OOS HH KwWwuU 


450 9,921.17 620.07 84. 
600 7,440.86 465.05 112. 
900 4,960.59 310.04 169. 


Spun Silk Meters 

and Cotton Worsted Linen _ per 
Equiv. Equiv. Equiv. Kilogram 
132.87 199.31 372.04 225,000 
118.11 177.16 330.71 200,000 
96.63 144.95 270.58 163,636 
88.58 132. 87 248.03 150,000 
81.77 122.65 228.95 138,461 
70.87 106. 30 198.42 120,000 
66.44 99. 66 186.02 112,500 
62.53 93.79 175.08 105,882 
59.05 88.58 165.35 100,000 
55.95 83.92 156.65 94,737 
53.15 79.72 148. 82 90,000 
48. 32 72.48 135.29 81,818 
44.29 66. 44 124.01 75,000 
42.52 63.78 119.05 72,000 


40.88 61. 33 114.48 69,231 


37.96 56.95 106. 30 64,286 
35. 43 53.15 99.21 60,000 
33.22 49.83 93.01 56,250 


31.26 46.90 87.54 52,941 


30. 37 45.56 85.04 51,429 
29.53 44.29 82.68 50,000 
26.57 39. 86 74.41 45,000 
22.15 33.22 62.01 37,500 
21.26 31.89 59.53 36,000 
17.72 26.57 49.61 30,000 
14.76 22.15 41.34 25,000 
11.81 17.72 33.07 20,000 
8.86 13.29 24.80 15,000 
5.9] 8. 86 16.54 10,000 


Note: The third column (yards per ounce) is also the Japan Tram, Tussah, and Tsatlee 


Tram silk equivalent. 
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D-13 suggests a different formula for 
returning the original moisture content 
for the purpose of testing to cellulose- 
acetate rayons (such as celanese) as 
compared with other rayon, no different 


method is mentioned for determining 
the counts or size. It seems reasonable 
to assume that the denier or yarn num- 
ber of cellulose-acetate rayon is calcu- 
lated in the same manner as nitro-cellu- 
lose, viscose, or cuprammonium rayons. 


Useful Tables 


Pending the acceptance of the pro- 
posed standard, those consumers the 
country over who are seeking some 
standard by which they may calculate 
counts, yards per pound, equivalents, 
etc., might well profit by the work that 
has already been done. For this pur- 
pose the following facts are submitted : 

Of No. 1 rayon, 9,000 meters should 
weigh 1 gram; 900 meters, 0.1 gram; 
and 450 meters, .05 gram. 

One meter equals 39.3696-+- inches or 
1.0936 yards. 

One gram equals the weight of one 
cubic centimeter of water at maximum 
density. 

1 grain = 1.296 deniers = 

.0648 grams = .036571 drams 

1 denier = .7716 grains = 


05 grams = 4 decigram = 
0282187 drams 
1 gram = 15.4322 grains = 


20 deniers = .564374 drams 


1 dram = Ys oz. = 27.3437 grains = 
35.4375 deniers = 1.77211 grams 
1 oz. = 437.5 grains = 567 deniers = 
28.35 grams = 16 drams 
1 lb. = 16 oz. = 7,000 grains = 
9072 deniers = 453.6 grams = 


256 drams 

Owing to the impossibility of convert- 
ing any measurements of the metric sys- 
tem into exact equivalent measurements 
in the English system, some of the above 
equivalents—especially those of long 
lecimals—are not absolutely correct, nor 
can they be made so. And therein prob- 
ably lies the seat of the whole difficulty. 
But the essential point is, not just what 
particular figures are decided upon as a 
standard, but that the figures be uni- 
versally known and used, so that we may 
be as certain of them as we are that so 
much of this or that is a pound or a 
vard or a quart. 


Equations Based on Tables 


The following equations are based on 
the above facts: 

The denier of a yarn is the weight in 
grams of 9000 meters; or the weight in 
erams of a 225-meter skein XX 40. 

The yards per pound of any given 
denier equals: 

4,464,528 (yds. per lb. No. 1 denier yarn) 
Given denier 

Yarn number or denier equals: 

Wt. in grams of a 300-yard skein 1.64 


0.05 (grams per denier ) 
Or, to eliminate one factor, and as multi- 
plication is always easier than division: 
Yarn number equals weight in grams 
a 300-yd. skein & 32.8. 


When weighing in grains: 








Yarn number equals : 
Wt. in grains of a 300-yd. skein * 1.64 
0.7716 (grains per denier ) 
Or, yarn number equals: 
Weight in grains of a 300-yd. 
skein X 2.126 

When measuring with the yarn reel 
that is common in most cotton mills 
(that with a perimeter of 14 yards), 
the following equations may be handy: 

To find count: 

Wt. in grains of 120 yards X 4.101 

0.7716 (grains per denier ) 
Or, simplified : 

Weight in grains of 120 yds. & 5.135 
equals yarn number or count. 

To find the number of grains that 120 
yards should weigh: 

Given count in deniers 0.7716 

4.101 
Or, given count in deniers * .18815 
(weight in grains of 120 yds. of No. 1) 

To find the equivalent of any denier 
rayon in any other system: 

Divide yards per pound of the given 
rayon count by the standard in which 
the equivalent is desired. 

Example: What is the cotton equiva- 
lent of a 150 denier rayon? 

Solution : 

4,464,528 — 150 = 29,763.52 yds. 

per Ib. of 150 rayon. 

29,763.52 — 840 (cotton standard) = 

35.43 or approx. 35/1 cotton. 

To find the equivalent in the rayon 
system of any count of another system: 

Divide 4,464,528 by the yards per 
pound of the given count. 

Example: What is the rayon equivalent 
of a 36/2 cotton? 

Solution : 

36/2 == 18/1 18 x 840 = 

15,120 yards per lb. 

4,464,528 — 15,120 = 295.27 or 

approximately 300/1 rayon. 

To find tram silk equivalent of any 
denier silk: 

4,464,528 
given denier count * 16 

To find the rayon equivalent of any 

tram silk: 
4,464,528 
Tram silk count «K 16 


\ 


To find the rayon equivalent of any 
dram silk: 

Divide 4,464,528 by the yards per 
pound of the given dram silk. Or thus: 
Given dram silk No. & 4,464,528 
256,000 (yds. per Ib. of No. 1 dram silk) 
To find the dram-silk equivalent of any 

denier silk: 

Divide 256,000 by the yards 
pound of the given denier silk. 
thus: 

Given denier count * 256,000 
4,464,528 


per 
Or 


To Test Flax Growing in 
Kent County, Maryland 


CHESTERTOWN, Mp.—At a meeting of 
Kent County farmers held April 13 un- 
der the auspices of the Kent County 
Chamber of Commerce here, 20 leading 
farmers agreed to plant from one-half 
acre to one acre of flax for experi- 
mental purposes this year. 
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Silk Association Issues 


Broad Silk Cost Manual 


“Cost Accounting for Broad Silk 
Manufacturers,” a manual on standard 
costs in the manufacture of broad silks, 
has just been issued under the auspices 
of the Broad Silk Manufacturers Divi- 
sion of the Silk Association of America, 
Inc. The publication of this volume 
completes a year of research by a com- 
mittee composed of some of the leading 
manufacturers in the silk industry; 
E. C. Rossmassler, Sauquoit Silk Mfg. 
Co., acted as chairman of the commit- 
tee. Floyd H. Rowland and John H. 
Trub of Floyd H. Rowland, Inc., were 
cost consultants. 

Among the subjects covered are cost 
and price elements, departmentalization, 
material and holding accounts, direct 
labor costs, burden and overhead, work 
In process, woven and finished stock 
account, selling expense, administrative 
expense and other price elements and 
statistics. In view of the fact that an 
elaborate cost finding system might not 
be practical for smaller mills, the man- 
ual also embodies a simplified cost plan. 





Combed Peeler Men 


Discuss Statistics 


Informal discussion of production 
statistics and cost methods was con- 
ducted by Walker D. Hines, president 
of The Cotton-Textile Institute, at a 
meeting of combed peeler yarn manu- 
facturers held in Atlanta, Ga., April 30. 
Mills represented were: 

Johnston Mfg. Co., Charlotte, N. C.; 
Ruby Cotton Mills, Inc., Gastonia, 
N. C.; Cannon Mills, Kannapolis, N. C.; 
Thomas Henry Co., Nashville, Tenn. ; 
Louisville Cotton Mills Co., Louisville, 
Ky.; Corriher Mills, Landis, N. C., and 
Richmond Hosiery Mills, Rossville, Ga. 





Cheney Brothers Awarded 
Medal for Silk Designs 


Washington, D. C—“It is a turning 
point in art appreciation that a medal 
such as this should be given to an 
organization rather than an individual, 
but it is quite natural for the accom- 
plishments of today are composite in 
their nature,” said Charles Cheney in 
accepting for Cheney Brothers, silks 
manufacturers, the Craftmanship Medal 
which was formally presented here by 
the American Institute of Architects. 

The medal, an award for beauty of 
design and texture in modern machine 
woven silks, usually goes to an in- 
dividual, but this year the Institute de- 
cided to give it to the Cheney company. 


Industrial Exhibit at Raleigh 


RateicH, N. C.—The North Caro- 
lina Industrial Exposition will be held 
here the week of May 13, under the 
auspices of the State Fair management. 
T. B. Smith is secretary and manager. 
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The Tariff’s Textile Schedules 


EXTILE manufacturers asked for no general or 
cia changes in the tariff law and for only few 
advances at the hearings before the House Ways and 
Means Committee, and in the bill reported to the House 
last Tuesday they received considerably less than they 
asked for. In comparison with the treatment accorded 
to certain other industries the textile industry may con- 
sider it fortunate that the bill has reached its present 
stage embodying so many of the changes suggested by 
its tariff representatives, but the cotton and wool 
schedules in particular contain certain features that 
require change if adequate and effective protection is to 
be assured. It was unavoidable that discrepancies of 
this character should creep into nearly every schedule 
of the bill, and that they should blind the manufacturers 
affected to the fact that the bill as a whole represents 
constructive effort of a painstaking and praiseworthy 
character. 

Because textile manufacturers asked for few changes 
and advances it is quite probable that the bill as a whole 
will be received more favorably by them than by many 
other industries or agriculture, and also because of this 
fact they will be warranted in confidently expecting the 
Senate Finance Committee to correct minor errors made 
by the House Ways and Means Committee. One of the 
most glaring of these errors, and the one that is repeated 
in several other schedules, is the conversion of all specific 
duties into ad valorem equivalents in the cotton manu- 
facture’s schedule. This change may have been justified 
by the experience of the last few years when the com- 
pound duties seldom exceeded the ad valorem minimums, 
but in basing duties wholly on ad valorems, and usually 
on the former minimums, the committee is indulging in 
a highly dangerous and unnecessary experiment and one 
that they cannot be certain will be justified by experience 
during the life of the bill. The specific element of a 
compound duty is a safeguard against under-valuations 
and against increasing imports from countries of ab- 
normally low production costs. The only alternative 
safeguard, if we must rely solely upon ad valorem 
duties, is the American valuation system. 

Another feature of Schedule 9, that calls fo 
criticism is the elimination from Paragraphs 901 and 
904 of the extra compensatory duties on yarns and 
cloths, printed, dyed and colored with vat dyes. An 
increased rate on goods thus processed is necessary to 
compensate for the relatively higher duties on vat dyes 
than upon other dyes, and the fact that there were few 
identified imports of yarns and cloths thus processed 
does not justify the elimination of these compensatory 


duties Che other important changes in Schedule 9, 
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eek 


with the exception of certain reductions in the knit 





goods paragraphs that are open to serious criticism, in- 
volve elimination of loop-holes in the present tariff and 
have been commendably handled. 

As wool manufacturers expected and did not contest 
a reasonable advance in raw wool duties, and as they 
requested few advances excepting on the highest priced 
goods and a few specialties, most of which involved 
the closing of a number of loop-holes, the majority will 
find the revised Schedule 11, generally satisfactory. In 
readjusting compensatory duties to the advanced basis 
on raw wool the committee dealt in even figures to the 
disadvantage of the manufaciurer, and the manufacturer 
also has been discriminated against by an extra duty of 
2c. a clean pound on sorted wools or matchings ; further- 
more, the definition of the latter is so involved as to 
render rewriting advisable. The reduction of duty on 
crossbred wools not finer than 40s to a 24c. basis, when 
imported in the grease or washed, is far from covering 
the concession asked for by carpet manufacturers and on 
the basis of a recent court decision it represents an 
actual advance. It also advances from 12c. to 24 c. 
a clean pound East Indian wools imported and used for 
other purposes than carpets. 

The other textile schedules show few radical changes, 
but particularly worthy of note is the transfer of rayon 
manufactures to a separate schedule, the refusal of the 
committee to transfer cotton from the free to the 
dutiable list, or to radically increase the duties on jute 
burlap and cotton bagging as favored by many repre- 
sentatives of cotton growers and of certain groups of 
cotton manufacturers and merchants. 

The textile industry as a whole has been as acutely de- 
pressed during the last few years as any other industry 
or agriculture. The textile industry sought compara- 
tively few advances and changes in its tariff schedules, 
because, while it cannot exist without adequate tariff pro- 
tection, it realizes that most of the competitive difficulties 
with which it is suffering are largely of domestic origin. 
It asked for few additional tariff favors and it seems 
likely to obtain fewer than it asked for. In comparison 
agriculture is a major tariff beneficiary. 


Or 


Flexible Provisions May Flex 


S' )ME of the most important and constructive changes 
\' in the tariff law as reported by the Republican mem- 
hers of the Ways and Means Committee are contained 
in the special and administrative features. Probably 
most important of these, as predicted in these columns 
recently, is the abandonment of the old tariff-making 
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rinciple of basing duties upon differences in costs of 
production in this and foreign countries, and substitu- 
tion of “equalization of conditions of competition in the 
principal market or markets of the United States be- 
iween domestic articles and like or similar competitive 
imported articles.” It represents the most important 
change in the flexible provisions of the tariff, and one 
that in time may actually accomplish the herculean task 
of making those provisions flex. 

Hardly less important than the adoption of this 
principle is the broadened definition and application of 
“United States value,’ and in addition the President is 
requested “to cause a survey to be made, by such agency 
or agencies as he may designate or appoint, of bases for 
the valuation of imported merchandise for the assess- 
ment of customs duties, particularly with a view to 
determining the extent to which values in the United 
States may properly be used as the basis for the assess- 
ment of customs duties; and to submit to the Congress, 
at the earliest practicable date, a report thereon, with 
such recommendations for legislation as he may deem 
advisable, including such formulae as he may propose 
for adjusting the rate of duty imposed by this act to 
conform to any change in basis he may recommend.” 

That investigation, which is provided for in Section 
642 of the bill, represents recognition by the majority 
of the Republican members of the Ways and Means 
Committee of the soundness of the American valuation 
system, although, as they report, they were “not con- 
vinced that proper adjustments in rates of the present 
law to conform with the proposed change in basis could 
be made.” Their concession to this extent to the claims 
of the proponents of the American system should en- 
courage the latter to prosecute their campaign with in- 
creased vigor in Congress and particularly before the 
Senate Finance Committee. 


COr 





Chardonnet or Swan 


HE old controversy as to whether Count Hilaire de 

Chardonnet or Sir Joseph Wilson Swan is the 
father of the rayon, or artificial silk, or synthetic fiber 
industry is revived by the decision of the Silk Associa- 
tion of Lyons, France, to honor Count Chardonnet by 
adopting “Chardonne” as their official designation of 
sote artificielle. 

Sir Joseph took out a British patent in 1883 for 
“squirting nitro-cellulose through small orifices into a 
coagulating fluid so as to form a continuous homogene- 
ous thread of indefinite length,” and British authorities 
consider it well established that he was the first to use 
spinning nozzles on a commercial scale and the first to 
denitrate his filaments. Swan called his filaments 
“artificial silk” and exhibited them as such in London 
in 1884. Assuming this to be correct then it behooves 
the proponents of Count Chardonnet’s priority to pro- 
duce proof that actual invention and manufacture 
antedated his French patent taken out in 1884. 
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Meantime “rayon” will continue to be the popular 
designation of synthetic fibers in Great Britain as well 
as this country. But even though Count Chardonnet’s 
inventive priority should be finally disproved France 
would be fully justified in continuing to honor the 
Count by the use of the derivative “Chardonne’” and 
may be considered fortunate that his name lends itselt 
so much more alliteratively to such use than would Sir 
Joseph’s surname. 

YD 


South Repudiates Communism 


HERE will be many conclusions to be drawn in the 

future from the labor troubles which recently have 
disturbed the usual satisfactory industrial relations of 
the southern textile industry, but one stands out at the 
moment most prominently. This is that a Com- 
munistic appeal to workers of that section is futile. The 
strike has failed utterly in North Carolina and this can 
be laid directly at the door of the National Textile 
Workers Union. In fact, it can be stated positively that 
the tactics of the organizers identified with that union 
have seriously injured the hopes of those who have 
looked for unionization of the South. The Anglo-Saxon 
workers of the Piedmont have given new evidence of 
their sound background by their repudiation of the un- 
American and uneconomic arguments advanced by a 
group of professional malcontents. 





The Textile Trend 


Cotton Textile Markets: A slow sales turnover in the 
primary market continued for another week. Prices 
were generally easier although there was a firmer tone 
at the close of the week due to a stronger cotton market. 
Sales of staple colored goods fell off but certain houses 
reported a good percentage going to export outlets. 

Wool Textile Markets: Styling of men’s wear fine 
suitings for spring 1930 now shaping up more definitely. 
Contrasting color combinations in pin checks, club 
checks, and hair line effects, using black and white, seem 
to be an assured thing. Business to date on high grade 
suitings very satisfactory, with up-state New York and 
Middle West best buyers. Keen competition among 
worsted spinners causes further declines in yarn prices, 
quarter blood being the softest. 

Knit Goods Markets: Underwear knitters reported 
active demand for rayon running pants and suits, but 
backward business on other lines. 
up summer trade. 
and infants’ socks. 


Cold weather slowed 
Hosiery call good on men’s staples 
Men’s fancies quieter. Outerwear 
knitters still backward on sweater and_ bathing-suit 
shipments. 

Silk Textile Markets: Raw silk weakened, due to 
uncertainty regarding new crop; prices 5c. off. 
silk reflects same decline. 
quiet. 


Thrown 
Spun silk market steady but 
3roadsilk mills report active call for summer 
lines, and forecast big demand for sheer velvets. 
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Unions Defeated in N. C. 





Plants There on Normal Basis—South 


Carolina 


ihren seared of opinion among 
A manufacturers and others connected 
with textile industry indicates that 
organized labor has met with complete 
defeat in North Carolina and that all 
mills that were affected by union strikes 
are now practically on normal basis of 


production. Although National Tex- 
tile Workers Union officials recently 
announced that Corliss Lamont, Fred- 


erick Vanderbilt Field, and George Du 
Pont Pratt, Jr., members of wealthy 
families, would lend their support to the 
movement seeking funds for strikers’ 
relief work, enthusiasm among the re- 
maining followers of union leaders con- 
tinued to wane. 

Statement to the committee of former 
workers of Brandon Mills was published 
in the Greenville, S. C., newspapers, 
May 6 and 7, signed by Aug. W. Smith, 
president and treasurer, Brandon Corp., 
in which the management’s proposal of 
equal pay for similar jobs, making any 
necessary corrections or adjustments in 
pay and work, referring any differences 
between management and operatives to 


Situation 


Is Unchanged 


South 
Was 


Carolina Board of Conciliation, 
renewed. Contributions of funds 
for relief of destitute striking families 
were said to be less generous, while al- 
most 1,800 workers entered the sixth 
week of the strike at plants of the 
Brandon Corp. 

In Anderson, S. C., where it was nec- 
essary to close the Anderson Cotton 
Mills one month ago because of a 
strike of 200 operatives in the weave 
room, no actual developments were re- 
ported although the majority of em- 
ployes of the carding and spinning de- 
partments were said to have petitioned 
the management to start up those de- 
partments. Twelve hundred employes 
are idle at the Anderson mills. 

Court decision was rendered May 6, 
authorizing the ejection of 62 families 
of striking workers from the houses of 
the Loray plant of Manville-Jenckes Co., 
Gastonia, N. C. It was stated that no 
sick persons would be ejected, but they 
may remain in the houses until able to 
leave, and will be treated by the com- 
pany physician. Trucks were furnished 





by the mills to carry household effects 
of the evicted former employes to any 
place within the city limits of Gastonia. 

It was also announced that the Osage 
Mfg. Co., Bessemer City, N. C., would 
resume night operations May 7. Day- 
time operations at this plant were re- 
sumed last week. 


Bemberg and Glanzstoff Plants 
Resume 


Plants of the American Bemberg 
Corp. and American Glanzstoff Corp., 
at Elizabethton, Tenn., resumed opera- 
tions Monday of this week. The man- 
agement stated that sufficient workers 
were available to meet requirements but 
that naturally it would take some time 
for the plants to get into normal opera- 
tion. An important factor in this de- 
velopment at Elizabethton has been the 
organization known as “Loyal Workers 
of Bemberg,” which stated that 63% of 
the total employes were ready to return. 





Japanese Mulberry Crops in 
Three Silk Districts Damaged 


SAN Francisco, CALir.—From dis- 
patches received from Japan, it is esti- 
mated that recent cold weather damaged 
the mulberry crop in the silk producing 
district of Nagano, Ibaraki and Gunma. 





TEXTILE WORLD Index Numbers for April 


HE downward trend of index 
numbers for both the cotton and 
wool groups, that became particularly 
marked during the last week of March 


COTTON INDEX NUMBERS 


Col- Aver. Group 


Cot- Gray ored for Aver- 
Date ton Yarns Goods GoodsCloths age 
July 31,1914 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1922 
January... 146 168 174 206 191 182 
April........ 144 156 168 209 189 178 
July ae 178 182 190 200 195 189 
October..... 177. 192 206 201 203 197 
1923 
January... 225 225 220 230 225 225 
April. 231 239 224 242 233 234 
July 217 197 190 236 212 211 
October..... 237 222 212 225 219 219 
1924 
January... 278 24) 228 243 236 239 
April... 220 211 192 194 193 198 
July. 270 198 186 191 189 196 
October 195 196 187 189 188 199 
1925 
January..... 192 197 195 173 184 187 
ATE... since > 19S 194 193 180 187 188 
July eee wee 183 185 176 18] 182 
October..... 174 189 193 178 186 186 
1926 
January 167 175 177 162 170 171 
April... 153 163 161 155 158 159 
July.. 149 149 151 14] 146 147 
October 106 141 147 144 146 
1927 
January..... 107 134 140 140 140 138 
Anril..... 118 136 143 142 143 140 
July.. oe a? 149 156 145 151 150 
October..... 168 176 184 169 176 176 
1928 
January..... 151 163 166 166 166 165 
April.. 164 160 160 165 1624 162 
July.. 174 167 165 168 166% 167 
October. . 157 161 162 164 163 162 
1929 
January..... 162 166 158 169 1634 164 
February.... 162 163 157 173 165 164 
March...... 170 165 160 172 166 166 
Co, 163.5 164 157 173 165 165 
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maintained this general trend through- 
out April, and for both groups the 
indexes for the final week of that month 
are somewhat lower than the monthly 
average. In both groups it is the down- 
ward trend of raw material prices that 
has unsettled values of yarns and cloths, 
and neither raw material has as yet 
reached a stabilized position. 

For the last week of April the indexes 
for the wool group were as follows: 
Wool, 184; tops, 188; yarns, 196; cloths, 
211; group average, 201. Because of 
the conditions of the 
market cloth prices are unchanged, and 
for the same reason prices of yarns are 
more or less nominal. Wool and tops 
are, as usual, more faithful barometers 
of future trends. 

The indexes for the cotton group for 
the last week of April were as follows: 
Cotton, 159; yarns, 162; gray goods, 
156; colored goods, 173; group average, 
164. In this group raw cotton and 
gray goods reflect trends most faithfully, 
and there is some encouragement in the 
fact that the latter index for the final 
week of the month was the same as 
for the third week, despite a drop of six 
points in cotton. 

Because of 


between-seasons 


an error. starting in 
January in quotations used for the 
colored goods index the monthly 


averages since then have been corrected 
as follows: January, 169; February, 
173; March, 172. This changes the 
group averages as follows: January, 
164; February, 164; March, 166. 
Inquiries regarding interpretation and 
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use of the index numbers may be 
addressed to TEXTILE Wor~p, Statis- 
tical Department, 65 Franklin St., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


WOOL INDEX NUMBERS 


Group 
Date Wool Tops Yarns Cloth Aver 
July 31, 1914.. 100 100 100 100 100 
1922 
January....... 128 163 179 182 173 
AONE cuccances S08 185 185 184 182 
July.......... 189 202 19 188 193 
October........ 199 209 208 19] 199 
1923 
January...... 212 225 227 203 213 
PUscavctes abe 230 234 225 228 
MENG Lin eecaxs 222 223 233 228 228 
October...... 205 213 222 224 220 
1924 
Januery...... 217 227 221 223 223 
Rs ssa<s ee 230 223 219 221 
a 191 209 212 219 213 
October...... 227 237 224 226 228 
1925 
January...... 215 213 211 229 221 
BOOS si aadics) ee 234 230 241 235 
Pe cas nee 216 217 216 239 227 
October...... 216 212 212 227 220 
1926 
January...... 215 213 211 229 221 
AO c cscs ss See 193 198 224 208 
aay saan 173 184 189 215 199 
October...... 178 186 193 209 198 
1927 
January...... 178 187 190 209 198 
UN ss aces. c0. ee 182 184 211 196 
Pe 180 183 183 211 196 
October...... 185 185 189 211 199 
1928 
January...... 194 193 186 212 201 
a 206 198 215 208 
Sr 204 206 203 214 209 
October...... 197 197 203 212 206 
1929 
January...... 199 198 201 211.5 206 
February..... 198 196 201 211 205 
SS ee 194 193 200 211 203} 
RONG ss sade 187 189 198 211 202 











Cheney Shows Fall Silks 





Individuality Stressed 
In New Cheney Line 


HE importance of individuality as 

a style factor in both the color and 
design of next season’s silk fabrics, was 
the dominant note stressed at the for- 
mal fall opening of Cheney Brothers 
which was held May 2, at the firm’s 
New York showrooms. The opening 
attracted a throng of trade representa- 
tives which filled the showroom to 
capacity. 

The new line was divided into three 
main groups; on the stage was an 
assortment of “Cheney Classic Fabrics,” 
artistically draped, and stressing the 
staple numbers for fall. Fabrics for 
informal wear were displayed on the 
right side of the showroom, and fabrics 
for formal wear were shown on the 
left side. 

The display was opened by Ralph 
Abercrombie, sales manager of the 
dress department, who then introduced 
Miss Esther Lyman, the firm’s stylist. 
Miss Lyman spoke briefly on the vari- 
ous style and merchandising points of 
the new fabrics. She said that indi- 
viduality was the big factor for next 
tall. The aim of the American woman 
is no longer to be dressed like her 
neighbor, but to be distinctively dif- 
ferent, and she achieves this by careful 
selection of colors and designs in 
fabrics, Miss Lyman added. She said 
that color is to be more important than 
ever. Pointing to the new numbers, 
Miss Lyman remarked that they were 
somewhat brighter than is usual for 
fall. The brightness is to be softened 
by using the light and dark colors in 
harmonious combinations, she explained. 

The “Cheney Classics” included the 
more solid colors. There was a rich 
assortment of browns and blues in 
cross-crepe and also two satin numbers. 
Among the daytime wear numbers there 


were a variety of printed moires, velvets 
and Cheney Debonaires, and for eve- 
ning, metals and tinsel chiffons. 

The blue variations were particularly 
important, and Miss Lyman. stressed 
these in her talk. She said blue would 
be a strong fall color, in the whole 
range of shades from pale blue for 
evening wear to dark blue for informal 
uses. Velvets also were important in 
the fabrics shown; both printed and 
plain velvets were shown. The prints 
were subdued in tone, while the plains 
were bright and intriguing. 

The metals, of course, 
most glittering group. These exploited 
many motifs. Florals and_ cubistics 
dominated, and there were many treat- 
ments of the brown tone. One espe- 
cially striking metal, suitable for eve- 
ning wraps, was a rich, glowing fabric 
of three brown shades, decorated with 
little gold bell-like flowers (shown 
below at left). The tinsel chiffons 
were bright and youthful, gay tones 
such as pink, orange, emerald and 
coral being prominent. (Example 
shown below at right.) 


were the 





100 Year Old Firms To Meet 


PHILADELPHIA.—Nearly 1,000 guests 
representing 102 firms that have been 
in continuous existence for 100 years or 
more will attend the Centenary luncheon 
given each year by the Chamber of 
Commerce. The luncheon this year will 
be held May 23 in the Bellevue-Strat- 
ford Hotel. A year ago 97 firms were 
included in the honorary group, a list 
said to more than triple the number of 
century-old concerns to be found in any 
other city. This year five additional 
names have been added. 

The textile industry is represented on 





the list and includes the following well 
known concerns and those who are 
familiar to textile manufacturers; J. E. 
Rhoads & Son, leather, business started 
in 1702; W. H. & F. Jordon, Jr., chem- 
icals, started 1778; Proctor & Schwartz, 
Inc., textile machinery builders, started 
in 1812; Samuel T. Freemen & Co., 
auctioneers, started in 1805; William 
Whitaker & Sons, cotton goods, 1813. 

William H. Horstmann Co., uniforms 
and worsted yarn spinners, 1816; 
Charles Lenning & Co., Inc., manufac- 
turing chemists, 1819; Horrocks & 
Bros., dyers, 1821; H. W. Butterworth 
& Sons Co., builders of textile ma- 
chinery, business started in 1820; John 
E. Ellison & Sons, woolen goods, 1823; 
John Sidebotham, Inc., manufacturers 
of cotton tapes, 1824. 


Silk Assn. April Figures 


The Silk Association of America, 
Inc., reports the raw silk statistical 
position for April as follows with addi- 
tional figures for comparison: 





Bales 
Stocks Apr. 1, 1929........ ne 45,218 
Imports month of Apr. 1929*.... 47,762 
Total amount available during Apr..... 92,980 
Oe 7. er a ee 39,125 
sans deliveries to American Mills S 
PN TN ix. oa hb eres leew aCe 53,855 


SUMMARY 
Approximate De- 








Storage liveries to 

Endof Montht American Mills** 

1929 1928 1929 1928 

Jan 49,943 47,528 57,349 52,42 

Feb. 46,993 41,677 46,228 50,67 
Mar 45,218 40,186 49,878 52,011 
Apr.. 39,125 35,483 53,855 41,258 
Mrs ¢ winks lecia 5 aA tence 42,088 ...... 46,367 
June. 41,127 46,051 
July.. 38,866 40,931 
Aug. 50,975 50,821 
Sept. 50,464 47,797 
Oct. 49,381 49,940 
Nov 49.806 47,709 
Dec 48,908 45,026 
IE da hy rais.e hos aes ees 207,310 571,010 

Monthly average ...... | re 


4month’saverage 45,320 41,219 


*Imports at New York during current month and 
at Pacific ports previous to the time allowed in transit 
across the Continent (covered by Manifests 78 to 
104 inclusive). **Includes re-exports. +|Include 


1,434 bales held at railroad terminals at end of month. 
Stocks in warehouses include National Raw Silk 
Exchange certified stocks 2,535 bales. 





A group of new Cheney silks (reduced 24 times) —Outside left and right show use of metal threads; 
left center a printed moire; right center a printed velvet 
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Wildman - equipped full - fashioned 
hosiery manufacturers have a decided 
advantage over competition because 
the new Wildman Machine will pro- 
duce better hosiery, more rapidly and 
more economically. This is a pretty 
strong statement and yet it is only the 
plain truth. 


Features of the new machine which 


contribute to its efficiency are: (1) 





the heavy base upon which the legs 
of the machine rest, causing great re- 
duction in vibration; (2) the placing 
of the heavy drive shaft at the bot- 
tom instead of the top; (3) the new 
slow-motion drive which operates at 
a mere touch of the hand. 


Don’t just meet competition—install 
the new Wildman and get 10 jumps 
ahead of the game. 


Write for further information. 


WILDMAN MEG. CO., Full-Fashioned Division, NORRISTOWN, PA. 


WILDMAN 
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FULL-FASHIONED HOSIERY MACHINE 












competition— 
Anticipate it! 
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Overcoming Difficulties 


In the Doubler Winding 


LTHOUGH doubler winding is considered one of the 
simplest processes in the cotton mill, there are many 
problems involved in it which require good judgment and 
The author of the accompanying article has 


experience. 


both of these, and his advice in regard to overcoming 
doubler-winder difficulties should prove of real value to 


the cotton-yarn producer. 


The author takes pride in the 


fact that everything contained herein is based, not upon 
theory, but upon actual mill practice. 


OUBLER winding is the first 
| Jovesation after spinning in the case 

of yarns which are to be twisted 
into various plies, and is often referred 
to as the simplest process in the cotton 
mill. Like everything else, it is very 
simple when you know how, but it is 
surprising the number of mills that are 
not getting the results which they ought 
to get from this process. 

Che first question that arises is, what 
counts and class of yarns are going to 
be handled. The production figures to 
be given herein were obtained in the 
doubling of two-ply from 35s to 100s, 
three-ply from 30s to 65s, and four- 


ply from 14s to 55s, all on Foster ma- 
chines. 


Selecting Correct Model 


lt will not pay to wind all of the 
counts mentioned on the same type of 
machine, for reasons which will be 
mentioned later. Therefore, we shall 
irrange the counts into groups which 
can each be successfully handled on one 
type of machine. Taking the two-ply, 
we could wind all these on the same 
type of machine; and also the three- 
ply from 40s and upwards; while with 
the four-ply, 45s would be the coarsest 
count, 
(he type of Foster machine for this 
ork is the Model 25 tube doubler, and 
one side of the machine should be 
‘yuipped with three end tensions and 
the other side with four end tensions. 
(his would enable us to wind two-ply, 
\hree-ply, and four-ply all at the one 
‘time if necessary. For the coarser 
umber, the two-process system should 
he used, on account of its being more 
conomical in every way. Where pos- 
ble, a machine with 50 drums on each 
will be found the most convenient. 
The two-process winding would be done 
on a Model 12 and Model 55 respectively 
the Model 12 having 50 drums per 
le, and the Model 55, 25 drums per 


Machine Speeds 


laving settled the question of the 
machine model, let us take up that of 


speeds. All machine makers will sup- 
ply information regarding what they 
consider the best speeds for their ma- 
chines, but the best authority on this 
matter is the man who is in charge 
of them under actual mill conditions. 
He has made a close study of them and 
of the yarns which he is processing. 
The speeds given herein have been 
used by the author for several years 
without trouble of any kind; the cost 
of repairs and replacement parts has 
been practically nil. He recommends 
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Fig. 1. Type of Slip for Cases of Yarn. 
Figures in Third Column Are Weights 
of Empty Tubes; and Letters in Last 
Column, the Winder’s Initials. 


the following: for the Model 25, 700 
r.p.m. of the drum shaft; for Model 12, 
1700 r.p.m.; and for Model 55, 1100 
r.p.m. The yarn being wound was spun 
from combed Sak. cotton. These speeds 
will answer well on all the counts men- 
tioned and need not be changed. Well- 
trained help are able to handle 45s 
equally as well as 100s. 

The care of the machines is a very 
important thing, and it behooves the 
foreman to take pains enough to see 
that his machines are kept in first-class 
condition. I have found that oiling 
once per week and greasing the cams 
once every other week is plenty, al- 
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Of Cotton Yarn 


By James Wroe 


though the makers recommend that this 
be done oftener. Of course this refers 
to machines which have been run for 
some considerable time; new machines 
should be oiled twice a week for the 
first month. 


Drums per Worker 


The number of drums to be taken 
care of by each worker is something 
which very few people can agree upon, 
but experience has taught me that it 
does not pay to try to make any worker 
take care of too many drums. If she 
is overtaxed, one is always sure to see 
two or three of her ends stopped when 
near her section. It is far better from 
every point of view to give her just 
enough drums to enable her to keep all 
her ends running continually. Of 
course, when breakages are occurring 
very frequently and when the supply 
needs replenishing, there are bound to 
be one or two ends stopped. Taking all 
these things into consideration, the 
number of ends a worker can take care 
of is 50, which means 25 drums when 
winding two-ply, or two winders on one 
side of a machine; when winding three- 
ply, two winders with 17 and one 
winder with 16 drums; and when wind- 
ing four-ply, two winders with 13 and 
two with 12 drums. From this it will 
be seen why a 100 drum machine is 
recommended as being most convenient. 


This only refers to the Model 12 ma- 
chines. 


Good Organization Needed 


Like every other process in the cot- 
ton mill, doubler winding must be well 
organized. A capable man must be 
put in charge and a good syste1. laid 
down and adhered to, if the best results 
are to be obtained. 

The weighing out of the single yarn 
should be done in baskets which will 
hold 50 lb. of cops or ring tubes. When 
a case of yarn is opened and some 
given out to winders, a small slip 
should be left in the case with all par- 
ticulars on it (see Fig. 1). When a 
case has been emptied, these slips 
should be put on file, as a use will be 
found for them later on. 

Each winder should be given a book 
with her name on it; and, when any 
yarn is given to her, the weight and 
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particulars should be entered in it at 
the time the work is given to her, and 
not a day or two later. These books 
should be totaled up at ‘’ = end of the 
working week and handéd in to the 
office for the purpose of cost finding 
and production records. 

It is a good plan to have a duplicate 
set of books, each set being used every 
alternate week. This would save any 
confusion or inconvenience in case the 
books were kept in the office any length 
of time while records were being com- 
piled. 

A list of cases processed should be 
made out every week and also handed 
in to the office. This list is made out 
from the case slips (Fig. 1), and will 
serve as a check regarding the weight 
of yarn found in each case, thereby de- 
tecting any shortages in shipments re- 
ceived. Fig. 2 shows how this is done. 


Indentification of Yarn Count 


It is remarkable, but nevertheless 
quite true, that one can go through a 
large number of doubler winding rooms, 
both large and small, and not see any 
indications of what counts of yarns 
are being processed. Yet there may 
often be two or even three different 
kinds on each side of a machine. An- 
other surprising fact is that if one 
asks the winders what they are winding, 
a large percentage of them cannot tell 
without referring to their books, even 
though they may have been on the same 
kind of work for days. This is far 
more evident in the case of day work- 
ers; piece workers as a rule are more 
interested in the counts on account of 
the rates they are paid. 


To overcome this situation, it should 
be made a rule that the person giving 
out the yarn to the winders should 
chalk up the count, ply, and yarn num- 
ber in a conspicuous place on each 
winder’s section. The hinged cover 
of the lower creel is a good place for 
this. Not only does this enable the 
winders to know what they are winding, 
but it enables the superintendent to see 
what yarns are being processed without 
having to ask the foreman. 


If no means of identification is used 
on the tubes made in the winding room, 
a great deal of faulty work will be 
allowed to go forward to the twisting, 
such as bunch knots, single yarn in the 
two-ply, two-ply in the three-ply, cob- 
webbed tubes, oily tubes, and others. 
Such faults, which are peculiar to 
doubler winding, will cause endless 
trouble if not detected and will be 
found difficult to prevent if the winders 
responsible cannot be identified. 


lt is suggested that small tickets be 
printed, about one inch long by one- 
quarter of an inch wide, with a num- 
ber or a letter on each, and a certain 
number or letter allotted to each winder 
th instructions that she put a ticket 
on every tube when she starts to wind. 
This will be found very effective in 
venting bad work and mixtures. 
Waste should be collected, weighed 
regularly, and examined for cop ends 
and pulled cops. A record of the 
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Fig. 2. Weekly List of Cases Processed 


amount should be handed in to the office 


on the cases-processed report (see 
Fig. 2). 


Preventing Mixtures 


A good way to prevent mixtures is 
to have one end of each tube painted 
a distinguishing color, using a different 
color for each different count. It is not 
meant by this that there should be as 
many different colors as there are dif- 
ferent counts of yarn; usually seven 
or eight will suffice, and workers should 
have it impressed upon them that they 
must not use any new color unless au- 
thorized to do so. If a tube of yarn is 
wound on a wrong-colored tube, the 
foreman of the winding should take it 
to the foreman of the twisting, explain- 
ing the error to him. This foreman 
should in turn take it to a twister hand 
and let him or her know that it is all 
right to put in work. 

Mixtures happen on account of wind- 
ers stacking cops on the lower creel, 
and this practice should never be al- 
lowed under any circumstances. The 
top creel is the place to stack cops and 
ring tubes. When a winder is going 
to change from one count to another, 
she should be made to wind off all the 
old count before starting the new. No 
odd cops or pieces of cops should be 
left lying around on her section, as 
this is a dangerous practice and there 
is a possibility of any leftovers getting 
mixed in with other work. 

She should also be made to brush 
down her section when making a 
change; cleanliness is a very important 
factor, and a foreman should always 
see that it is not neglected. Each 
winder should also take all the lint off 
her section every day just before sweep- 
ing time, which is usually about one 
hour before stopping time. A_ small 
flat paint brush is very convenient for 
doing this. 


Grease on Spindles 


The wooden tubes which are used on 
some winding machines often cause 
friction, on account of the speed at 
which they run. This can be eliminated 
by, having the winders put a little 
grease on the spindles, about twice a 
week being ample. Care must be taken 
that too much grease is not used, on 
account of its getting on to the ends 
of the tubes, and from there on to the 
winders’ hands, and consequently on 
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to the yarn, which in most cases will 
mean bad work on account of its re- 
moval not being possible. 

When the tubes are large enough to 
be taken off the spindles, the winders 
should pack them in baskets, not throw 
them in in a haphazard manner, and 
should take care that the end of one 
tube does not come in contact with the 
yarn on another tube to give it a grease 
stain. 

The baskets or receptacles used for 
this purpose should be the ones in which 
the single yarns are weighed out. When 
tubes of yarn are put in a receptacle, 
the winder should put on a tag, stating 
the count and ply. These tubes should 
be removed by the yarn carrier, who 
should check the tags to see that they 
are made out correctly. Using one lot 
of receptacles not only saves expense 
but helps to eliminate mixtures, since 
they have to be emptied immediately 
in order that fresh supplies of single 
yarns can be weighed out. 


When an End Breaks 


A great deal of trouble is encountered 
in some winding rooms on account of 
winders tying bunch knots. There is 
absolutely no necessity for this, and 
every knot tied should be tied single 
end. When an end breaks, there is, or 
should be, a good half yard of the 
broken end which has not run on to 
the tube, and it is an easy matter tor 
the winder to tie up to this. 

On the other hand, if, when one of 
the ends breaks, the stop motion does 
not act instantly but allows the broken 
end to run on to the tube, the yarn on 
the tube should be pulled back until 
the broken end is reached. Then it can 
be tied up and the tube turned by hand 
until the surplus yarn has been wound 


on. The winding can then be started 
in the usual manner. When pulling 


yarn back to find a broken end, the 
winder pulls it back with her left hand, 
placing it on her head and keeping the 
yarn over the doubling roll. The 
spindle with the tube on is kept away 
from the drum. 

When a tube runs single—that is, 
two-ply instead of three-ply, or three- 
ply instead of four-ply—it is necessary 
to pull off the single until all the ends 
have been found. When this has been 
done, the spindle with the tube on is 
put up close to the drum. The ends 
are separated and tied up singly, care 
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being taken that the knots are well 
spaced so that they will not come to- 


gether in the twisted yarn. It may 
appear from the above that it will take 
a winder a long time to tie up an end, 
but these operations can be performed 
in a very few seconds. 


Duties of Yarn Carrier 


The yarn carrier, who in most mills 
is looked upon as an assistant to the 
foreman, should have definite duties to 
perform. In addition to weighing out 
the yarn to the winders, he should be 
responsible for entering the amounts in 
their books, making out the slips 
(previously mentioned) for each case 
of yarn, marking up the counts on the 
winder’s section, taking away the full 
tubes, checking the weight of the 
empty ring-spinning tubes, and caring 
for the belts. The latter is very im- 
portant, because if the belts which 
drive the drum shafts are allowed to 
become too slack, or are allowed to 
slip, all the tubes will run over the 
ends, making a great deal of waste, 
losing time, and thereby hindering the 
production. The yarn carrier should 
also be made responsible for the oiling 
and greasing of the machines, and 
should be taught by the foreman how 
to detect bad work and choose the 
various clearer settings for the different 
counts of yarns. 


Man in Charge 


Planning out a system and laying 
down specified rules for the winders in 
a doubler winding room is not going 
to enable any firm to get the best re- 
sults with regard to production and 
quality of work turned off unless a 
capable man is put in charge. He 
should be a man who has a good knowl- 
edge of spinning and of the processes 
after winding, and who understands 
the winding machines thoroughly and 
is able not only to talk about them but 
also to operate them. He needs, fur- 
thermore, to be well posted on the vari- 
ous kinds of yarns, have an alert mind, 
and be able to command the respect 
and confidence of the people working 
under him. 


A good many people may ask where 
such a man is to be found. There are 
plenty of such men available if given 
the right incentive. 


His duties would be to see that the 
workers commence on time and do not 
leave off until the proper time. He 
should see each case of yarn which is 
opened, and, before any is taken out, 
look over some of the cops or tubes, 
carefully noting whether there are any 
faulty noses, bad bottoms, oily rings, 
snarls, or black ends. If he finds any 
case which, in his opinion, appears to 
he worse than it should be, he should 
make out a written report of the case 
in question and, together with a few 
cops or tubes showing the faults, hand 
it to his superior. Then he should in- 
iorm the workers who are going to 
wind the yarn, what trouble to expect 
trom that particular case of yarn, and 
have them save all the faulty cops or 


tubes which they find. Excessive slubs 
or soft ends could be saved and put 
into an envelope. 


Frequent Visits 


While this faulty yarn is being 
wound, the man in charge should visit 
the winders quite frequently and ob- 
serve for himself what trouble it is 
giving, carefully noting how much 
longer the processing takes. On com- 
pletion of the case he should collect 
all the faulty stuff, and, together with 
a detailed report, hand it to his su- 
perior. He should not be content with 
walking to and fro past the ends of 
the machines, but should go up and 
down the aisles, always on the lookout 
for faulty work. 

If he notices any winder having 
trouble with her work, he should in- 
vestigate, and from his knowledge of 
spinning he will be able to tell what 
the trouble is. It may be that the 
excessive breakage is being caused 
through soft twist, pin-head snarls, bad 
piecings, or some other fault caused 
through carelessness in the spinning 
room. If so, he should report the 
matter, and not forget to submit sam- 
ples of the faults with his report. On 
the other hand, it may be that the clear- 
ers are not set correctly or the ten- 
sion weights are too heavy for the 
counts of yarn being run. 

He should keep a sharp lookout for 
any ends which are not knocking-off 
properly, and correct them. This may 
be due to the drop wire being bent; 
to a piece of lint stuck on the back 
end of the small casting which carries 
the drop wire, or on the underside of 
the trip plate; to a coating of grease 
on the shaft which carries the drop 
wires, causing the drop wires to stick; 
to a weak stop-motion spring; or to a 
loosened revolving kicker. 


Common Faults 


Odd tubes running over the end will 
be caused by the spindle not being 
parallel to the drum. If there are about 
16 altogether, a section of the shaft will 
have moved, which can easily be de- 
tected by looking at the coupling drums. 
If a whole side is affected, the trouble 
is with the belt. 

Excessive breakage will be caused 
by the supply holders not being lined 
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up correctly. They should be set so 
that they are directly under their re- 
spective slits in the clearers. Ends 
may be continually knocking-off due 
to tension weights being too light; to 
dirt or fluff under the tension weight, 
preventing it from revolving; or to 
excessive vibration. A ruffled tube with 
loose yarn on it will be caused by a loose 
drum. A thick ring of yarn on a tube 
will be caused by some obstruction in 
the guide slit or by the thread bar not 
being set correctly. 

These are faults common to all 
doubler winding, and a foreman who 
is constantly on the lookout for them 
and who puts them right as soon as 
they are discovered is going to get the 
best results from his winders, both in 
regard to production and quality of 
work turned off. 


Tension Important 


Tension is a very important thing and 
should be thoroughly understood by the 
man in charge if the best results are to 
be obtained. Too heavy a tension not 
only causes breakage but also takes the 
elasticity out of the yarn; while too 
light a tension will not hold up the 
drop wires, and the ends will be 
knocking-off continually. These things 
will also cause workers to become dis- 
contented and careless, besides inter- 
fering with the production. The cor- 
rect tension to use is the one which 
will just hold the drop wires steady. 
It will have to be governed by such 
factors as speed, quality of work, and 
steadiness of the machines. 


Setting of Clearers 


The correct setting of the clearers is 
also of vital importance, if a well- 
cleared yarn is to be furnished to the 
next process. Here again the fore- 
man’s knowledge of spinning will be 
valuable. From time to time numerous 
lists of clearer settings have been pub- 
lished, but hardly any two are alike. 
This is not due to people trying to be 
contrary, but to the fact that no two 
yarns are alike and that what would 
be objectionable in one yarn would not 
be objectionable in another which is 
to be used for a different purpose. 

It is a mistake to have a list of set- 
tings made out for the different counts 
and adhere rigidly to it. There are oc- 
casions when a deviation is necessary, 
not only to keep up the production but 
to preserve the quality of the work also. 

For instance, suppose that when 
winding 80s it is customary to have the 
clearers set at 7, and that a case of 
yarn is being wound which is breaking 
excessively. If the foreman, on inves- 
tigation, finds the cause of the breakage 
to be small pin-head snarls, caused 
through faulty spinning (this refers to 
mule-spun yarns), it would be advisable 
to adjust the clearers and allow them 
to pass through rather than tie knots. 

On the other hand, a case of yarn 
may contain a large amount of foreign 
matter which would be objectionable in 
the finished product and which is not 
being taken out by the regular setting 
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(this is a fault common to yarns which 
have been spun on a ring frame on 
which too small a ring is used). The 
logical thing to do in this case is to 
close the clearers a little. However, 
opening and closing of the clearers 
should not be indulged in in a slip-shod 
manner, but only after careful con- 
sideration has been given to any case 
where it may seem necessary, and never 
without consulting the man in charge. 

The list of clearer settings and tension 
weights in Table I will give good results 
on the yarns mentioned. 

The production figures given are for 
actual production turned off by each 
worker, and not calculated production. 
The yarns are wound two-ply and 
three-ply. All slubs and soft ends 
which cause breakage should be kept 
by each winder; and, as each case of 
yarn is finished, these imperfections 
should be collected to enable compari- 
sons to be made from different lots of 
yarns. 

Difficulty is often encountered by 
some people when adjusting clearers, 
and they claim that they cannot get 
them all set alike. Some of the slits, 
they declare, will be more open than 
others, even on the same tension bracket, 
and some of the slits will be closed 
completely at the outer end and have 
a large space at the inner end. This 
is the fault of the person who adjusts 
them. To avoid this happening, when 
the gauge is inserted between the slits 
it should be held perfectly vertical and 
not canted to one side. When the cap 
screw is tightened, it should only be 
turned just enough to hold the clearer 
from shaking loose. Carefully watch- 
ing these points will entirely eliminate 
any difficulty when setting clearers. 


Two-Process System 


The doubling of yarns coarser than 
35s will be found to be more economical 
when done on the two-process system. 
All remarks previously made regarding 
the way the work should be handled 
apply to this system. The tension 
weights used differ from those given 
for the one-process winding. So also 
do the clearer settings and number of 
drums tended by each operator. The 
reason for these differences lies in the 
differences in speed of the machines 
and the style of the supply packages. 
For the first process a machine with 50 
drums per side will be most convenient. 
Ikach worker should tend 25, except in 
cases of very coarse numbers or where 
the work is running very badly, when 
it will be more economical to have each 
worker take care of 17 drums. More 
production would be obtained in this 
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instance if a winder kept 17 ends run- 
ning continually, than would be the 
case if she had 25 to look after and, 
on an average, had half of them stopped 
all day. 

The particulars of the clearer set- 
tings, tension weights, etc., for first proc- 
ess (Table II) will give good results. 

Clearers are not used on the second 
process, and a machine with 25 drums 
on each side can be taken care of by 
one winder. The production obtained 


would be, or should be, for14/4, 100 Ib. 
per hour; for 20/4, 80 lb. per hour; 
for 25/4, 65 lb. per hour; and for 30/3, 
50 lb. per hour. 

This is when packages averaging two 
pounds in weight are made. If larger 
packages are made, more production 
will be obtained. The “T” tension 
weight should be used for 14s and 20s, 
and the “D” tension weight for 25s 
and 30s. The speed of the drums would 
be 1150 r.p.m. A 


Faulty Box-Swells in Silk Looms 


Poor Shape or Adjustment Causes Bang- 
ing-Off, and Trapped and Cut Filling 


By H. E. Wenrich 


GREAT deal of loom trouble is 

caused in the shuttle box on account 
of loose or tight box-swells. To the 
trouble of banging-off can be added 
trapped filling and cut filling. The lat- 
ter causes broken picks and cracks— 
or shires, as the latter defects are often 
called. Many seconds come from de- 
fective box swells, a cause hardly ever 
given any attention, except when the 
loom is banging-off a great deal. When 
a box-swell is properly set, it needs 
scant attention except when a swell or 
spring becomes broken, or when a 
weaver tries to be his own fixer and 
gets it out of working order. 

It is very important on pick-and-pick 
looms that all swells be given the same 
shape or bend. Should one swell have 
the bend at the front and another swell 
have the bend at the back, there is bound 
to be trouble in the loom picking, espe- 


Swe// should touch box at this point----~ . 


= 
I+ should not touch here---” 


Fig. 1. Where Swell Should Touch Box 
cially if three or more shuttles are 
being used in odd-pick numbers—using 
all the boxes on the one side of the 
loom while using but one or two boxes 
on the opposite side. In time one or 
more of the shuttles will become worn 
at a distinctive angle along the back 
and cause a great deal of trouble, such 
as breaking ends, shuttle flying out, and 
numerous other troubles. 


Location of Bend 


Many fixers who have had years of 
experience will place the bend in the 
swell well in the center and extending 
backwards. Some prefer to extend the 
slope forwards. In extending the slope 
of the bend forwards, I find the shuttle 
will have a pitch slightly toward the 
pick of the cloth with more chances of 
flying out than if the swell has the bend 
in the back and pitches the point of the 
shuttle towards the reed. 

One good steel-shuttle binder, or box- 
swell, as fixers always call it, is equipped 
with a wood face. The wood face, 
when worn down and useless, can easily 
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Fig. 2. Repairing Swell Worn at Hole 


be replaced with a new one. Two or 
three screws hold the wood face in 
place, and they very seldom come loose. 
One advantage of the wood face is that 
less tension is required on the binder 
to hold the shuttle. The wood face also 
has the bend of the swell in the place 
where it will do the best work, and 
needs but little attention in repairing. 
In time, through constant friction, 
the binder pins will wear the holes in 
the shuttle boxes and box-swells larger 
than the pin, and cause a great deal of 
trouble also. When the top hole in the 
box becomes so worn that it is larger 
than the rest of the holes, a shuttle-box 
bushing can be placed in at a great 
saving. It will prevent a more expen- 
sive repair. The small brass bushings 
generally cost about ten cents each, but 
will save the price of the shuttle box, 
which would be incurred if the box 
were allowed to go unnoticed without 
repairing. The holes in the box and in 
the swells can be reamed or bored out 
and a larger pin placed in. This repair 
is the best in case the swells are too 
loose on account of the large holes. 


Should Touch at End 


On 2x1 box looms, and also on pick- 
and-pick looms, the shuttle box should 
be raised about an eighth of an inch 
higher than the race plate. Careful 
note should be taken that the swell does 
not press against the box except at the 
extreme point, as shown in Fig. 1. 
Should the front of the swell press 
against the box part, it will trap the 
filling and either cut it off or chafe it so 
badly that a defect will appear in the 
cloth. The blame for this is sometimes 
placed upon the throwster. 

The best results in fixing the steel 
swells, and also the ones with the wood 
face, are obtained by having the swell 


(Continued on page 70) 
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Brinton machines dur- 
ing their long life of 
perfect performance 
shows big dividends 
upon your investment 
in them. 
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Let us send you full 


information of our line 


3700 Kensington Avenue 
Philadelphia. Pa. 
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. TEXTILE WORLD ANALYST 


Wool Will Stabilize on Lower Level 


Cloths Likely 


to Hold Firm Better 


Than Raw Materials, Says Dr. Haney 


LTHOUGH there has been 
A» pronounced weakness 
in foreign wool markets, 
and although manufacturing ac- 
tivity here goes on at a fairly 
high level, the domestic raw 
wool market has declined more 
sharply than expected. It is 
apparently discounting the effect 
of the new clip. The new clip 
is weakly held, and, in view of 
the prospect for continued high 
money rates, it is probable that 
some of it may be sold at a sac- 
rifice. Apparently, the readjustment is 
not yet complete, and stabilization is not 
to be expected for some time. 
Manufacturers’ replacement margins 
have improved, and this is fortunately 
not the result of any drastic curtailment 
in production, but of more favorable 
prices for raw material. The high cost 
of raw wool has been one of the chief 
drawbacks in the industry in recent 
years. Much of the time, wool has been 
dearer relatively than cotton or silk, but 
its disadvantage is becoming somewhat 
less pronounced. It is still high com- 
pared with silk, but is in a reasonable 
relation to cotton. Wool textile pro- 
duction is apparently under good con- 
trol, and the wool manufacturing indus- 
try is in a position to enjoy a fairer 
proportion of the textile business. 


Favorable Factors 


The factors tending to support the 
price of raw wool are as follows: 

1. Foreign wool markets have been 
stronger than domestic during the last 
month. London auctions were well at- 
tended and prices held, after some open- 
ing weakness. 

2. Imports of raw wool have been 
declining steadily since January. Re- 
ceipts at Boston, in April, were the 
lowest since 1921. Both imports and 
receipts are low compared with the cur- 
rent level of mill consumption. Some 
re-export of foreign wools has been 
reported. 

3. Manufacturers’ replacement mar- 
gins have improved appreciably, as a 
result of the decline in raw wool. 


SUMMARY—WOOL 


1. Conditions tending to depress raw wool 
prices continue ascendant, and it seems prob- 
able that the market can not stabilize until 
somewhat lower levels are reached. 

2. Worsted yarns will probably move with 
raw wool. 

3. Wool cloth prices are likely to hold 
somewhat better than the raw materials, but 
any change in the average to be downward. 


4. Worsted spindle activity increased 
in March, and trade reports indicate that 
April activity in the wool textile in- 
dustry is at a high level. 

5. Wholesale dry goods 
creased in March. 

6. Raw wool is now more favorably 


priced than cotton as a competing textile 
fiber. 


sales in- 


Unfavorable Factors 


The factors tending to depress the 
price of raw wool may be listed as 
follows : 

1. The London auctions opened weak 
and later prices were maintained by 


Numbers 


Index 


frequent withdrawals. Stocks 
of raw wool in the primary 
markets are large, especially in 
Australia where, on March 1, 
they were more than double a 
year ago. 


2. Domestic growers are re- 
vising their ideas of prices 


downward as buyers maintain a 
waiting attitude. Some wool 
has been sent on consignment, 
but buying has been slow. 

3. Consumption of raw wool 
has declined since January. 

4. Stocks of combing and clothing 
wool in the Boston district on April 1 
were larger than a year ago. 

5. Imports of crossbreds from New 
Zealand and Montevideo put the manu- 
facturers in a strategic position with 
regard to medium grades. 

6. Bradford tops have weakened re- 
cently. Stocks of tops in commission 
combing establishments on the con- 
tinent were a million pounds larger on 
April 1 than on March 1. 

7. Loom activity declined somewhat 
in March, but is still high compared 
with the level of dry goods sales. 

(Continued on Page 67) 
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Fig. 1. RAW WOOL BAROMETER: 


1927 1928 


Price—TextiLE Worutp Index; Mill Con- 


sumption—Grease Equivalent, Average Daily, Adjusted for Seasonal Variation, 
3 Month Moving Average; Stocks—U. S. Total, Grease Equivalent, End of 


Quarter, Adjusted for Seasonal Variation. 


Average for 1921-1928 =100 for all 


three Indexes; Ratio of Raw Wool Imports to Mill Consumption—Imports not 
reduced to grease equivalent, Adjusted for Seasonal Variation, Consumption as 
above, Average 1921-1928=50, 3 Month Moving Average. 





The analysis and forecast of Dr. Lewis H. Haney, Director, New 
York University, Business Research Bureau, which regularly 
appears on this page, considers various branches of the textile 


industry from week to week. 





The conclusions reached in the Analyst are mostly forecasts and 
generally apply to a time two or three months ahead. The 
Analyst is based on statistical data and does not reflect tem- 


porary trade sentiment. 
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New York Representative: “.. . and I said 


we would rush the hosiery right through for 
him. Okay?” 


Man from the Mill: “Okay if we have enough 
size numbers for marking the hosiery .. . 
but come to think of it, we can get them 
in 24 hours if necessary, because Kaumagraph 
carries them in stock.” 


N IMPORTANT part of Kaumagraph’s service is quick service. 

And it is in the interests of quick service that Kaumagraph carries 
in stock a line of special transfers suitable for many purposes. Some 
of these are: sizes for hosiery, gloves, underwear and garments; “‘foot- 
age’’ marks for leather, yardage of piece goods, piece numbers, code 
marks, numerals indicating weight per dozen, stock designations, etc. 
It’s just another indication of the way Kaumagraph anticipates your 
every identification need. 


KAUMAGRAPH COMPANY .. 200 Varick Street .. New York Citr 


Branches at Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, Charlotte, N. C., Chattanooga, Tenn., 
Paris, Ont., Paris, France. 
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8. The woolen branch of the industry 
has been dull, spindles declining in 
March, and no improvement reported in 
April. 

The balance is with the less favorable 
factors, and indicates that the wool mar- 
ket is not vet stabilized. 


Old Clip Statistically Strong 


In this issue, for the first time, we 
are publishing our newly revised “Raw 
Wool Barometer.”” Careful revision of 
the seasonal factors in the imports and 
consumption indexes, together with the 
adjustment for seasonal changes in the 
stocks curve. make the chief revisions. 
All curves are put on a base which 
equals the average for the last eight 
years. 

The Textite Worvp index of raw 
wool prices was 98.6% of the average 
for the last eight years, against 102.3 
in March and 104.9 a year ago. The 
decline in price has brought the index 
to the lowest point since October, 1927. 
The tendency of the decline to become 
accelerated in April suggests the prob- 
ability that raw wool prices must 
undergo some further readjustments. 

Mill consumption has tended to round 
off in recent months, but the average 
for the first quarter was equal to that 
of any year since 1923. The March 
index was 104.1% of the average for 
1921-1928, against 106.9 in February 
and 96.1 a year ago. Spindle activity, 
however, increased in March, indicating 
that manufacturers’ needs are still con- 
siderable. The narrowing of the spread 
between mill consumption and spindle 
activity tends to confirm trade reports 
that manufacturers have been using 
their reserve supplies of raw material 
and staying out of the market. 

The stocks of raw wool are apparently 
moderate. While no figures for the 
country as a whole are available since 
the first of the year, the Boston Customs 
District stocks of combing and clothing 
wool in bond at the beginning of April 
were 6,000,000 Ib. (about 23%) larger 
than a year ago. 


Wool Imports Declining 


With the exception of a little spurt 
in January, imports have been declining 
since June, 1928, at which time raw 
wool prices ceased to rise and rounded 
off. Broadly viewed, prices have had a 
downward slant since the middle of 
1928, and imports have been moving 
fairly parallel. The ratio of imports 
to consumption has also declined since 
June, 1928, indicating that domestic 
markets are too weak to encourage im- 
portations of raw wool. 

Receipts of raw wool at Boston in 
April were the lowest since 1921, and 
also the lowest in comparison with mill 
consumption in recent years. Appar- 
ently the raw wool market has been 
discounting the size of the new domestic 
clip as well as the fact that the clip is in 
weak hands. High money rates have 
restrained the desire of wool dealers to 
carry large supplies. The growers are 
in an uncomfortable position, and as 
the movement in the West is so slow 
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1927 1928 1929 


WOOL CLOTH BAROMETER: Wool Cloth Price—Textite Wortp Index: 


Looms—Adjusted for seasonal variation, weighted average, Dept. of Commerce: 
Wholesale Dry Goods Sales—Adjusted for seasonal variation, three-month moving 
average, Federal Reserve Board; Average 1921-1926=100 for all indexes. 


in getting under way, it seems that 

further weakness is to be expected. 
Reports of a high rate of mill opera- 

tions suggest the possibility of. some 


TEXTILE CALENDAR 


Chattanooga Yarn Men’s Asso- 
ciation, Annual Golf Tournament, 
Chattanooga, Tenn., May 16-17, 
1929. 

Lowell Textile Institute Alumni 
Day, and Thirtieth Annual Re- 
union, Lowell, Mass., May 18, 1929. 

National Association of Woolen 
and Worsted Overseers, Spring 
Meeting, Island Park, Tiverton, 
R. I, May 18, 1929. 

International Association of 
Garment Manufacturers, Annual 
Convention and Exhibition, Ho- 
tel Stevens, Chicago, May 21- 
23, 1929. 

National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers and American Cot- 
ton Manufacturers Association, 
Joint Convention, Hotel Traymore, 
Atlantic City, N. J.. May 24-25, 
1929, 

Canadian Woolen and Knit 
Goods Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Annual Meeting, Toronto, 
Canada, May 31, 1929. 


Twenty-eighth Annual Meeting 


Alumni Association of Philadel- 
phia, Textile School, June 6 and 7, 
1929. - 

Texas Textile Association, An- 
nual Meeting, Waco, Texas, June 
7-8, 1929. 

Eastern Connecticut Mills Asso- 
ciation, Textile Exhibition and 
Style Show, Danielson, Conn., June 
13-15, 1929. 

South Carolina Cotton Manufac- 
turers Association, Summer Ses- 
sion, Grove Park Inn, Asheville, 
N. C., June 27-28, 1929. 

National Knitted 
Association, Annual Convention, 
Niagara Hotel, Niagara Falls, 
N. Y,, June 27-28, 1929. 

Southern Textile Association, 
21st Annual Convention, Asheville, 
N. C., July 5-6, 1929. 

National Association of Power 
Engineers, Annual Convention, 
Chattanooga, Tenn., Sept. 9-13, 
1929. 

Ninth Southern Textile Exposi- 
tion, Textile Hall, Greenville, 
S. C., Oct. 20-25, 1930. 


Outerwear 
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stabilization in raw wool markets within 
a few months, but this seems to be con- 
jectural, and the easy supply situation 
is the dominating factor. 


Yarn to Reflect Wool Decline 


The TEXTILE WorLp index of worsted 
yarn prices in April was 114.5% of the 


average for 1921, against 115.6 in 
March and 114.5 a year ago. Worsted 
spindle activity increased in March, 


confirming trade reports that worsteds 
were more in favor than woolens. The 
activity of spindles was in fairly good 
balance with that of looms, so that the 
statistical position has not changed 
much. It is still fairly strong, for, not- 
withstanding a decline in yarn prices 
during April, the spinners’ margins im- 
proved. This confirms our opinion of 
recent months that yarn prices would 
decline no more than raw wool. 

A month ago, we stated that our price 
studies indicated that yarn must decline 
or cloth must rise and that we did not 
expect cloth to rise. Further study of 
these price relationships warrants a re- 
petition of this implied forecast. We 
expect yarn to decline further, but also 
expect the spinners’ margin to be fairly 
well maintained due to declines in the 
raw material. What weakness appears 
in the yarn market will be caused chiefly 
by weak raw wool markets. 


Cloth Markets Are Mixed 


The wool cloth markets are somewhat 
mixed. Weather conditions have been 
unfavorable and the woolen branch of 
the industry has been dull. On the other 
hands, stocks of retailers are in good 
condition and dress goods are reported 
to be in better demand. There is some 
talk of worsteds competing with silk, but 
in view of the price handicap it seems 
to be based largely on hope. 

Loom activity declined slightly in 
April, but is still large in comparison 
with the level of wholesale dry goods 
sales, even after some improvement in 
the latter during March. 

Obviously cloth markets will do well 
to hold the present price level in view 
of the weakness in the raw and semi- 
finished products. 
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What hind of ,hops : 


display aescd wearc7 . 






Te 


| production and 


distribution have served to throw a certain type of 
shop into bright relief. This type is distinguished by a 
clientele whose approval spells success for your fabrics. 














National can be of vital help in opening the doors of 

these shops. National specializes in Dyeing, Weight- 

ing, Finishing and Printing of the highest order. And 
these, of course, are part of the quality picture. 
National emphasizes experience, skill and_tacilities. 
To these advantages is also added the essential of 
responsibility. 


NATIONAL SILK DYEING COMPANY 


5 Colt St., Paterson,N.J. N.Y. Salesroom: 102 Madison Ave. 
Works: Paterson, N.J.; East Paterson, N.J.; Allentown, Pa.; Williams- 
port, Pa. Canadian Branch: Dominion Silk Dyeing and Finishing 
\ Co., Limited, Drummondville, P.Q., Can. Salesrooms: Toronto, Montreal 


9, We recommend the registration of original designs with ‘ = 
ilk Association of « ca, Inc. 4 
fh e SCOPe of the Sik Association of America, National Jervice 


Piece Dyeing Hosiery 
Weighting Rayon and Celanese 
Finishing Daag 

Roller and Block Skein Silk 
P rinting Kaitted Fabrics 
Moire Mixed Goods 
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C. E. Hutchinson, president and 
treasurer of the American Yarn 
Processing Co., Mount Holly, N. C., 


has been named president of the newly 
formed Bank of Mount Holly, which 
opened for business May 6 with a paid 
in capital stock of $25,000 and an au- 
thorized capital stock of $100,000. 


W. C. Hamrick, head of the Ham- 
rick chain of mills at Gaffney, S. C., 
which is the seat of Cherokee County, 
offers a cash prize of $1,000 for the best 
history of Cherokee County in 75,000 
words. All manuscripts must be sub- 
mitted by Nov. 4, and the contest is not 
restricted to any field or territory. A 
board of judges he will appoint will se- 
lect the winner. Mr. Hamrick is also 
State senator from Cherokee County. 


John A. Zehntbauer, president of the 
Jantzen Knitting Mills Co., Portland, 
Ore., with Mrs. Zehntbauer and their 
son, John Alfred, are in the East 
preparatory to leaving for a European 
tour. They are heading a party of 
which other members are C. C. Jantzen, 
secretary of the company; H. H. Jant- 
zen and Mrs. Jantzen; H. L. German 


and Mrs. German and Miss Oneita 
Jantzen. In Bremen, Germany, the 
party will meet Mr. and Mrs. Roy 


Zehntbauer, who have been in Europe 
since last autumn. The trip is for both 
business and pleasure. The knitting 
mill executives will study the newest 


developments in machinery and meth- 
ods. 


P. H. Hanes, Jr., of Winston-Salem, 
N. C., president of the P. H. Hanes 
Knitting Co., has been reappointed a 
member of the State Salary and Wage 
Commission by Governor Gardner. Mr. 
Hanes has been serving on the com- 
mission for the past three years. 


Dr. Homer Gage, president of the 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, 
Worcester, Mass., has been presented 
with a silver medal by the French Gov- 
ernment in appreciation of his efforts 
bringing about the erection of the 
American dormitory at the city univer- 
sity in Paris, from which city he has 
just returned. 


Fred L. Seely, owner of the Biltmore 
Industries, has been elected a member 
f the board of directors of the Ameri- 
can Enka Corp., Asheville, N. C., on 
his return from an extended trip to the 
Orient. Mr. Seely originally arranged 
the meeting of Enka officials and busi- 
ness men of Asheville in New York 
City which led to the selection of Ashe- 


ville for the location of the American 
vlant. 


William W. Windle, president and 
reasurer of the W. W. Windle Co., 
Millbury, Mass., and family, have re- 
turned from Pinehurst, N. C., where 
they passed most of the winter. 


John H. Holt, treasurer of the Luther 
Mfg. Co., Fall River, Mass., and Henry 
Ashworth, treasurer and manager of 


Ashworth 
Worcester, Mass., have been passing a 
vacation in Bermuda. 


Bros., Inc, Fall 


River and 


Thursday, May 2, was the eighty- 
fourth birthday of William Entwistle, of 
Rockingham, N. C., and a celebration 
was given in his honor by his daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Josephine Watson at the En- 


twigtle home, “Pineview.” Mr. En- 
twistle last December completed his 
fiftieth year as superintendent of the 


Pee Dee Mfg. Co., Rockingham, and 
the twentieth year as president of the 
Entwistle Mfg. Co., Rockingham. He 
is still actively serving in the same 
capacities at both mills, and with every 
prospect of continuing for many years 
to come. 


D. A. Boyd, assistant treasurer of the 
Ware Shoals (S. C.) Mfg. Co., has re- 
signed to accept a similar position in 
Greenville. 


Philip C. Wentworth, treasurer of the 
National Ring Traveler Co., Providence, 
R. I., and chairman of the research com- 
mittee of the New England Council, in 
his latter capacity is undertaking the 
collation and organization of sources of 
information regarding fundamental eco- 
nomic conditions and trends for New 
England. 


M. A. Comer, formerly connected with 
the Charlotte office of Saco-Lowell 
shops, has been made selling agent with 
their Atlanta office. 


Miss Kathryn I. Day, secretary of 
the Rayon Institute of America, Inc., 
who is in constant touch with garment 
manufacturers of the country, has been 
selected by that organization to repre- 
sent it at the International Association 
of Garment Manufacturers to be held in 
Chicago May 21, 22, and 23 at the 
Hotel Stevens. 


Wyckoff Knitting Co., Perry, N. Y., 
manufacturer of rayon undergarments, 
has announced the appointment of 
Charles E. Kirsch to the post of gen- 
eral sales manager. 


G. Horton, Staley & Staley, Ltd., 
Brunswick, Victoria, Australia, has left 
for the United States, where he will 


make a study of full-fashioned hosiery 
manufacture. 


H. S. Bawden, Staley & Staley, Ltd., 
Brunswick, Victoria, Australia, who has 
been in the United States for several 
months in the interest of his concern, 


will sail within a short time for Aus- 
tralia. 


Harry Lonsdale, F. A. Bochmann & 
Co., Inc., Philadelphia, sailed May 4 for 
a vacation and business trip which will 
take him through England and France. 
He will be gone for more than a month. 


James A. Burke, agent of the Foster 
Spinning Co., Fall River, Mass., and 
superintendent of the Sagamore Mfg. 
Co., has been elected president of the 
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Union 


Cotton Mig. Co. to succeed 
Thomas E. Brayton, who asked that his 
resignation be accepted owing to ill 
health. 


B. I. Busby, cotton marketing spe- 
cialist of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, who has been in charge 
of the Memphis office, will demonstrate 
cotton standards for four weeks begin- 
ning June 11, in connection with the 


cotton grading class at Clemson College, 
See: 


R. B. Caldwell, of Chester, S. C., at 
the third district convention at Chester 
lately was unanimously re-elected a di- 
rector of the South Carolina Cotton 
Growers’ Co-operative Association. 


Stuart P. Wolfe, Lebanon, Pa., has 
taken a secretarial position in the Berk- 


shire Knitting Mills offices, Wyomiss- 
ing, Pa. 


S. E. Kent was recently assigned to 
the Southeastern territory with Pacific 
Mills, handling bleached goods and wide 
sheeting, and is now making his head- 
quarters in the Atlanta office. 


D. Frank Lanier, chairman of the 
Eastern Carolina Division of the South- 
ern Textile Association, will preside at 
its annual meeting at the Croatan Club 
in Henderson, N. C., May 10. Tech- 
nical discussions will feature the meet- 
ing. 


L. E. Anderson, superintendent of 
Mill No. 3, of the Highland Park Mfg. 
Co., Charlotte, N. C., has been nom- 
inated for a position on the City Coun- 


cil of Charlotte, and it is thought that he 
will be elected. 


L. P. Duncan, superintendent, Inman 
(S. C.) Mills, addressed the semi- 


monthly meeting of the Lions Club 
there recently. 


James H. Pickford, former general 
manager of the Perryville Woolen 
Mills, Inc., Webster, Mass., and later 
of East Wilton, Me., has accepted the 
position of superintendent of the Thayer 
Woolen Co., North Oxford, Mass., suc- 
ceeding Gordon Taylor. 


C. S. Freese is now superintendent of 


the Hatch Full Fashioned Hosiery Co., 
Belmont, N. C. 


Oliver C. Murphy, superintendent of 
the Shawmut (Ala.) Mill, a unit of the 
West Point (Ga.) Mfg. Co., delivered 
the principal speech at the mass meet- 
ing of fathers and sons, Sunday, April 
28, at the Carolina Theater, Greenville, 
S. C. The meeting was held in connec- 
tion with the observance of Boys’ Week 
in Greenville. 


C. G. Slipp, formerly of Natick, Mass., 
has succeeded Arthur F. McBrinn as 
overseer of the spinning and beaming 
department of the No. 4 mill of the Otis 
Co., Ware, Mass. 


Paul E. White has resigned as assist- 
ant superintendent of the Monument 
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Mills. Housatonic, Mass., to engage in 
business for himself in that town. 


E. A. Sheffield, formerly superin- 
tendent of the Bismark Hosiery Mills, 
Inc., Carthage, N. C., has accepted a 
position with the Walton Hosiery Mills, 
Statesville, N. C. 


N. B. Greenleaf, superintendent of the 
Connecticut Mills Co., Decatur, Ala., 
gave a brief and interesting talk on the 
tire fabric process of manutacture re- 
cently before the membership of the 
Decatur Kiwanis Club. Mr. Greenleat 
discussed the changes of the tire fabric 
industry, illustrating his talk with sam- 
ples of the various types of manufac- 
tured products that have been demanded 
by tire making concerns over the span 
ot years that the Connecticut Mills Co. 
has been producing tire fabrics. 


C. M. Jones has resigned as super- 
intendent of the Shelbyville (Tenn.) 
Cotton Mills. 


Arthur S. Jarrett is now superin- 
tendent of the Charles Mills Co., for- 
merly the Dora Mills, Inc., Red Springs, 
N. C. 

William B. Grundy, superintendent of 
the Clover Worsted Mills, Franklin, 
Mass., resigned his position with that 
company. 


R. R. Alexander, general superin- 
tendent of mills operated by H. W. 
Brown at West Swanzey, N. H., Clare- 
mont, N. H., Proctorsville, Vt., and 
Newport, N. H., has resigned his posi- 
tion with that company to accept a sim- 
ilar position with the ‘Assabet Mills, 
Maynard, Mass. 


S. T. Buchanan, superintendent, Pied- 
mont (S. C.) Mfg. Co., entertained 
about 100 overseers, second hands, sec- 
tion men and office employees of the 
mills at a fish fry April 26. S. M. Beat- 
tie, president. and treasurer of the cor- 
poration, paid tribute to the members 
of his organization for their splendid 
co-operation. 


D. E. Trask has become connected 
with the Walcott & Campbell Spinning 
Co., Utica, N. Y. Mr. Trask comes to 
the Utica organization from New Bed- 
ford, Mass. 


T. H. Brownslow is overseer of the 


clothroom of the Anchor Duck Mills. 
Rome, Ga. 


A. L. Donohue is overhauler of ma- 


chinery for the Anchor Duck Mills, 
Rome, Ga. 

A. B. Brown, formerly overseer of 
carding and spinning at the Rodman 
Heath Cotton Mill, Waxhaw, N. C., 
now holds a similar position at the 


Belle Vue Mfg. Co., Hillsboro, N. C. 
Ralph Parker has resigned as second 
hand of dyeing at the Gilbertville 
(Mass.) mills of the George H. Gilbert 
Mig. Co., Ware, Mass., to become over- 
seer of dyeing at the Massachusetts 
Reformatory, Concord Junction, Mass. 


Frank Kinley has been made over- 


seer of spinning at the Rodman Heath 
Cotton Mill, Waxhaw, N. C. 
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J. L. Hall has been promoted from 
designer to weaving overseer at the 
Griffin (Ga.) Mfg. Co., succeeding J. D. 
Kilgore, who recently resigned. 


W. E. Mullis, overseer of spinning at 
the Dixie Mercerizing Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn., has resigned. 


C. J. Waldrop is now 
weaving at the Cascade 
Mooresville, Nok. 


overseer of 
Mills, Inc., 


overseer of 
Co., Hunts- 


B. P. Penland is now 
spinning at the Lowe Mfg. 
ville, Ala. 


William Pitts is now overseer of spin- 
ning, spooling and warping at the Shel- 
byville (Tenn.) Cotton Mills. 


C. D. Rickey, second hand in spin- 
ning at the Dixie Mercerizing Co., Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., has resigned. 


E. R. Staggs, overseer of night card- 
ing at the Florence (Ala.) Cotton Mills, 
has resigned. 


P. A. Smith, general superintendent 
of the Loray plant of the Manville 
Jenckes Co., Gastonia, N. C., has re- 
signed, 


Albert Sawyer, overseer of weaving 
for the Brampton Woolen Co., New- 
port, N. H., has been promoted to the 
position of superintendent. 


John Heaton, overseer of finishing for 
the Webster Mills, American Woolen 
Co., Webster, Mass., has resigned his 
position with that company. 


William Krueger has accepted the po- 
sition as overseer of finishing for the 
Webster Mills, American Woolen Co., 
Webster, Mass. Mr. Krueger comes 
from Pittsfield, Mass. 


Arthur Tidd, overseer of carding for 
the Rochdale Mills, American Woolen 
Co., Rochdale, Mass., has resigned his 
position with that company and re- 
turned to his old position in Penacook, 
N. H. 


George W. Wilcox, formerly overseer 
of carding for the Worcester (Mass.) 
Woolen Mill Co., has taken the posi- 
tion as overseer of carding for the Roch- 
dale Mills, American Woolen Co., Roch- 
dale, Mass. 


John J. Heaton, overseer of finishing 
for the Alcone Knitting Mills, San 
Francisco, Calif., has resigned his posi- 
tion with that company. 


Ernest N. Brooke has been promoted 
to the position as superintendent of the 
Oregon City (Ore.) Mfg. Co. Mr. 
Brooke was formerly assistant to John 
Collie, who has resigned his position 
with that company. 


Charles Ludke has accepted the posi- 
tion as superintendent of the Clover 
Worsted Mills, Franklin, Mass. Mr. 
Ludke was formerly employed at the 
Worcester (Mass.) Woolen Mill Co. 


William Scott, designer for the Dan- 
iels Mfg. Co., East Brookfield, Mass., 
has resigned his position with that com- 
pany. 
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Faulty Box-Swells 
(Continued from page 63) 


just tight enough so that the shuttle 
will not rebound and cause rough cloth 
When the shuttle is in the box, the swell! 
should be pressed out so the protecto: 
finger will clear the knock-off about a 
quarter of an inch. When the shuttle 
is held out of the box, the swell should 
lie in towards the box and still leave the 
swell spring just barely touching. Also 
the box should be slightly above the 
race plate. When the loom is picking 
on the fix above, there must be enough 
shuttle check to keep the shuttle from 
rebounding. The secret of the loose 
swells lies in having the proper shuttle 
check. In some cases the swell must 
be slightly tighter, but on the whole, 
the directions given above will be found 
practical and should be used in most all 
cases of fixing. 

On the plain side of the loom, if the 
swell is in the back, the wooden binder 
should also have the bend towards the 
back and near the center. To fix a swell 
which is in good condition, but which 
has been worn out at the hole, take the 
wooden plug which is in the hole of a 
rawhide picker and trim it down so it 
will fit in the hole in the swell. Place 
the swell in the vise and tap the plug 
in the hole tightly. After this, saw off 
the extra ends with a hack saw. Now 
take a steel drill the size of the binder 
pin, and bore a hole at the back part 
of the repair as shown by the dots in 
Fig. 2. This will make the swell as 
good as new. 


Protector Dagger Hitting 


In being called by the weaver when 
the loom is banging-off, one generally 
runs a few picks and watches the end 
of the loom which is opposite to the end 
on which it has banged-off. Sometimes 
the cause is quickly found, while at 
other times the loom might run for 
hours again without any more trouble. 
Often one can detect the trouble which 
has caused the bang-off by listening 
while the loom is running. Should one 
hear a sound as if steel were hitting on 
some part of the loom, it will be found 
that the protector dagger is hitting the 
knock-off plate on the edge and re- 
quires more clearance, which is allowed 
by giving more bend in the swell. 

When a loom bangs-off due to the 
swells or boxes, the trouble is hardly 
ever found at the side in which the 
shuttle bangs-off: it is most always on 
the other side. When the box swells 
or the springs are too tight, the shuttle 
does not go in all the way and will 
bang-off on the next trip across the 
race plate. Also, if the binders are too 
loose, the shuttle will rebound slightly 
and the loom will bang-off nearly the 
same as when the boxes are too tight. 

Never add more pick to drive the 
shuttle across into a tight box, as this 
only prolongs the extra work that will 
eventually be necessary. An even pick 
is desirable and can be attained only by 
the fixer having his boxes and box 
swells in the right condition. 
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Roving-Frame Horsehead 


Chain Drive Assures Even 
Tension on Cotton Roving 


The Whitin Machine Works, Whit- 
insville, Mass., have developed a new 
chain-drive horsehead for increasing 
the efficiency of cotton roving frames. 
It is claimed to assure an even tension 
on the roving and 
to be easily ad- 


justed, quiet, 
smooth - running, 
easily lubricated, 


adequately guard- 
ed, and sufficiently 
sturdy to give 7 
long life without 8 
repairs. The at- 
tachment includes 
new differential 
connections. By 
making use of a 
cut - steel driving 
sprocket driven 
by a silent chain, 
and a_ cut - steel 
chain. sprocket 
gear on the front 
bobbin - drive 
shaft, which in 
turn drives the 
back bobbin- 
drive shaft 
through two cut 
spur gears, an even traverse is assured. 
The complete drive is carefully protected 
by chain guards, and at all points where 
lubrication is necessary the Gits oiler is 
furnished. These features eliminate the 
possibility of dust or fly getting into the 
drive, and damage which might result 
from foreign objects being dropped 
on it. 

Any slack in the chain may be taken 
up by two different adjusting screws, 
one of which—for the vertical adjust- 
ment—is shown in the illustration. Ad- 
justments are simple to make, and when 
once made can be locked in position. 
The sprocket gears and drive shafts are 
hardened, assuring long service. The 
new chain-drive horsehead may be 
readily applied in replacement of the 
gear drive on all sizes of roving frames 
built by the Providence Machine Co. or 
the Whitin Machine Works, either of 
self-balanced-rail or direct-weighted-rail 
type. 


Centrifugal Acid Pumps 


Chemical Stoneware Lined for 
Corrosive Liquids 


A line of centrifugal acid pumps 
(chemical stoneware lined) has been de- 
veloped by The U. S. Stoneware Co., 
50 Church St., New York, with effi- 


ciencies approximately those on_all- 
metal pumps under similar conditions. 
The pumps are claimed to be absolutely 
incorrodible. The casing, impeller, and 
all parts coming in contact with the 
liquid, are built of “U. S. Standard” 
acid-proof chemical stoneware. There 
are no parts to be eaten away, no con- 
sequential replacements, and no con- 
tamination of liquids. The pumps are 





Chain-Drive Horsehead for Cotton Roving Frames 
With Cover Removed 


claimed to be suitable for the handling 
of all acids, alkalies, chemicals, and 
corrosive solutions, weak or strong— 
the sole exception being hydrofluoric 
acid. 

The impellers are of the non-clogging 
type with the fluid passages arranged to 
handle solids in suspension without 
difficulty. A metal bushing is cast 
integral with the impeller where the 
shaft goes through. This metal bushing 
is machine-threaded and the impeller is 
mounted directly over the steel shaft, 
thereby eliminating impeller breakage. 


Fully Protected Bushing 


The metal bushing is fully protected 
and sealed against contact with the fluid 
handled by the shaft sleeve and stone- 
ware nut threaded on the outer end of 
the shaft. The shaft is of high-grade 
open-hearth steel, machined all over, and 
is fully protected with chemical stone- 
ware inside the pump. 

Complete ball-bearing equipment is 
furnished. One bearing floats and allows 
for expansion and contraction of the 
rotor due to change of temperature. A 
chemical stoneware priming cock is 
provided for the pump discharge. These 
pumps will be offered in two standard 
sizes—the No. 1 having a rated capac- 
ity of 225 g.p.m., and the No. 2 with a 
capacity of 500 g.p.m. 
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Traversing Thread Board 


Permits Even Tension Throughout 
Cotton Spinning 


The Saco-Lowell Shops, 147 Milk St., 

3oston, are now applying their travers- 
ing thread board—originally developed 
for their large-package spinning frames 
—to their regular spinning frames. 
Although the traversing thread board 
is by no means a new development, the 
Saco-Lowell Shops have made it a suc- 
cessful one by simplifying the design, 
making the device easy to attach, and 
improving its operation. The accom- 
panying photograph shows the travers- 
ing thread board applied to a standard 
frame. 

The purpose of the device is to main- 
tain a uniform distance between the 
thread guide and the ring in order that 
a better weight of traveler can be used 
and ballooning will be reduced. These 
conditions are claimed to give greater 
uniformity of tension throughout the 
complete wind of the bobbin, with re- 


sulting better yarn, better spinning, and 
traversing 


fewer ends The 


down. 





Ry 





Traversing Thread Board Applied to 
Standard Cotton Spinning Frame 
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Six Feed Rotary Jacquard Machine for 
Knitting Latest Jacquard Designs. 


Write for Catalogue 
and full information 


STAFFORD & HOLT, INC. 


Little Falls, New York, U. S. A. 


New York Office— 
D. Stromberg, 1204 Myrtle Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


—— See Also —— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
——CATAL0G——— 
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Toe Stickers 
Rider Tickets 
Box Ends 

Box Wrappers 
Bands 


Let us quote on your present require- 
ments. Send us samples and quantities 
for prices. Our Service Department 
will give you expert assistance on New 
Designs. 





Kirby Cogeshall Company 
150 E. Clybourn St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


<i 
EB. 
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Equip your Full-Fashioned Hosiery Machines with 
Scherf Needles and you will find that they are 
the best Needles made. 


They Satisfy the Users— 
They Cut Down on Seconds— 
They Increase Production 


GREIM’S Thread Carrier Tubes 
Sinkers, Dividers, Etc. 








IMPORTED AND DISTRIBUTED BY 


| 
LOUIS HIRSCH, INC. — 
556 Gregory Ave., Weehawken, N. J. | 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 1328 BROADWAY | 
Sole Selling Agents in U. 8. A. and Canada | 





See Also—— 
——CATALOG——— 








, ‘DU BIED’ : Raising Mechiace 


For Knitted Outerwear, etc. 


Acknowledged by users, experts and judges as “The Best” 





Specialists in flat knitting machines 
of every description 


Complete Supply and Service Department 


Machines on Demonstration 


Dubied Machinery Company 


E. O. SPINDLER 
Sole Agents for United States and Canada 
139 Franklin Street, New York City 
senaenesss en acieamneratiiniatal tan iecesaeinnetianeinneesaeamememnmneminnmmenenmaainitals 
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NEW MACHINERY AND PROCESSES—Continued 





thread board can be used for either 
warp or filling wind. The connecting 
rod to the thread board is held in posi- 
tion by two brackets and has a shoe 
attached to its lower end which rests on 
a roller connected to an arm on the 
cross-shaft lifter arm. Thus the trav- 
ersing thread board receives its motion 
directly from the lifter arm and follows 
the movement of the ring rail, main- 
taining a uniform distance at all times 
between the rings and thread guides. 
This results in as even a tension as pos- 
sible during the spinning operation. 

An entirely new feature is the adjust- 
ment of the arm on the cross-shaft, 
which is held in place by two set screws. 
By loosening the set screws the arm can 
be moved along the cross-shaft arm to 
meet the varying conditions of the dif- 
ferent lengths of traverse. This arm 
can also be adjusted up or down slightly, 
due to the fact that its top bearing on 
the lifter arm is a “V” point and the 
set screws are on either side of this 
“V.” Thus by tightening one set screw 
and loosening the other, it will give 
a small vertical adjustment of the roll 
on the arm to the shoe used in lining 
up the thread board. 


Ring Frame for Woolen 





Drag Roll Reduces Thick Places in 
Roving 


\ ring frame for woolen spinning, 
recently developed by the British Re- 
search Association for the Woolen and 
\Vorsted Industries, is reported to be 
suitable for a wide range of yarns and 
to allow high drafting. The machine 
is being built by Platt Bros. & Co., Ltd., 
Oldham, England. Perhaps the out- 
standing feature is the provision for 
pulling out thick places in the roving 
in order to produce an even yarn. 

(he accompanying diagram shows the 
method of delivering roving, drafting, 
and inserting twist. The letter 4 shows 
the corrugated tin roller upon which 
the roving package B rests. C is the 
“drag” roll. D is a rod upon which the 
lever EF is balanced. E is an adjust- 
able weight, and F is a porcelain guide. 
G is the false twisting tube, H being 
the whirl to receive the band. J is the 
small end of the tube. K indicates spring 
grips through which the end passes 
to the rolls LM, L being the front and 
principal roll and M the press roll. The 
latter is held in contact with L by 
weighted levers. N represents steel 
guide plates. The following descrip- 
tion of the new frame is from The 
lextile Mercury: ‘ 

‘he roving from the finisher card is 
placed in a creel-like stand, the surface 
he package resting on the corrugated 
periphery of a tin cylinder about 9 in. 
in diameter, the revolving of which un- 
winds the material. The speed of de- 
very is controlled by the draft gearing. 
he roving passes through a wire guide 





Diagram for Drafting and 
Twisting Mechanism on 
New Woolen Spinning 
Frame 





and between a pair of rollers, the bot- 
tom roller being 14 in. in diameter and 
driven from the gearing end. The top 
roller is self-weighted and heavier than 
in the usual class of frame. 

From this pair of rollers the ends or 
threads pass over what is termed a 
brake roller of metal, similar to the bot- 
tom one of the pair previously men- 
tioned, but rather smaller in diameter. 
Immediately behind this roller is a 
round iron rod upon which is mounted 
a series of light double-ended levers, one 
lever to every thread, pivoted and bal- 
anced on the rod. One end of the lever 
carries a porcelain guide or finger, 
about 14 in. long and 4 in. in diameter. 
The roving runs over this guide after 
passing over its companion roller. 

A weight poised on the opposite 
end of the lever keeps the guide in the 
correct position so as to hold the rov- 
ing end it governs just clear of the 
periphery of the roller behind it. The 
poising of the weight and the sensitive- 
ness of the lever are such that a thicker 
piece or length of roving passing over 
the porcelain guide will depress it suffi- 
ciently to allow the end itself to rest 
on the roller. The intermittent drag 
or retardation which is automatically 
put upon every end whenever a thicker 
place than normal comes along, con- 
stitutes one of the principal features of 
the invention. 

From the porcelain guide the end 
passes into the top of the false-twist 
tube, which is revolving. The end 
passes down and through to emerge 
from the bottom end, which is dimin- 
ished to a very small orifice, and as the 
end emerges therefrom it has to pass 
through a pair of spring jaws or grips. 
The end passes from these grips to 
what are really the principal drawing 
rollers. The main roller of this pair is 
the front one, 14 in. in diameter, driven 
from the draft gearing. The back one 
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is really a press roller. The peripheries 
of the rollers are kept in working con- 
tact by means of weighted levers. 

The end passes down and partially 
under the front roller, through slits in 
flat steel guide plates, then on through 
the traveler to the bobbin on the spin- 
dle. The bobbins are 7-in traverse. 
The gauge of spindles is purposely left 
wide enough to accommodate rings of 
varying diameters. Interchangeable 
ring rails are fitted with rings of from 
24 in. to 34 in. diameter. The Blinker 
separator or anti-ballooning arrange- 
ment is used. The spindles are of the 
Rabbeth type, with weighted holding- 
down lever catch, and knee brake for 
stopping the spindle during piecing-up 
operations. The drawing rollers are 
faced with carborundum. 

The false twisting tube has a bowl- 
shaped mouthpiece fitted with four ad- 
justable notches or projections inside. 
The roving is fed into this bowl and is 
caught by the notches as they revolve. 
They hold the thread for a certain dis- 
tance of the revolution until it slips off 
again, thus inserting the false twist. 
The pitch of the notches in the mouth- 
piece of the tube is important, a differ- 
ence of 1/1000th of an inch in the 
amount of projection making an impor- 
tant change in the spinning. 


RECENT TEXTILE PATENTS 


CLEANING machine, Bobbin. — 1,711,429. 
D. R. Senn, Augusta, Ga. Assigned to 
The Terrell Machine Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

CoMBING machine. 1,711,441. R. L. Bell- 
house, Manchester, England. Assigned 
to The Fine Cotton Spinners & Doublers 
Association, Ltd., Manchester, England. 

Cuttinc machine, Filling-pile. 1,710,788. 
A. Roger, Lymm, England. 

I)RtrER and steamer for tubular 
1,711,094. M. M._  Kasanof, 
York, N. Y. 

DvetNG and printing process. 1,711,002. 
Alfred Thauss and Alfred Guenther, 
Cologne, Germany. Assigned to Gras- 
selli Dyestuff Corp., New York, N. Y. 

SaBrics on knitting machines, Positioning 
transferred. 1,711,022. W. L. House- 
man and G. I. Blaetz, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Assigned to Scott & Williams, Inc., New 
York. 

Fett and product obtained therefrom, 
Method of and apparatus for producing. 
1,710,977. H. M. Herbener, Memphis, 
Tenn. Assigned to Consolidated Mat- 
tress Co., Boston, Mass. 

Hosrery driers, Top stripping mechanism 
for. 1,711,334. H. F. Wanamaker, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. Assigned to Proctor & 
Schwartz, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 

KNITTING machines, Safety brake stop for. 
1,711,301. M. Zwicky, Wyomissing, Pa. 
Assigned to Textile Machine Works, 
Wyomissing, Pa. 

KNITTING on transferred -fabric sections. 
1,711,028. A. E. Page, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Assigned to Scott & Williams, Inc., New 


fabrics. 
New 


York. 
Loom. 1,710,871. L. H. Gilmer, Tacony, 
Pa. Assigned to L. H. Gilmer Co.,, 


Louisiana. 
Loom. 1,711,385. 


A. J. Harris, Pater- 
son, N. Fs 
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PAYNE WINDERS 


Wind from Cop, Skein or Bobbin 
Over 1,900 in use by Hosiery Manufacturers 


IMPROVED 
UPRIGHT SPOOLERS 


To Spool from Cop, Skein or Bobbin; Doubling 
Spoolers for Doubling two, three or more ends 
into one; Upright Quillers, Quill from Cop, 
Skein or Bobbin. Ring Dresser, Spooler and 
Reel Spindles, Cop Skewers, Spooler Guides, 
Bolsters and Steps Made and Repaired at 
Short Notice. 


GEO. W. PAYNE CoO. 


(Est. 1865, Ine. 1903) 
Office, 102 Broad St., PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


CHARLES W. PAYNE, Pres. 


IMPORTED 
NEEDLES 


Beckert Needles 


Made by ERNST BECKERT, Com-Ges. 


Chemnitz, Saxony 


Continental Needles 


Made by THEODOR GROZ & SOEHNE 
Ebingen, Wurtt 


For all types of Knitting Machines 


‘“Pemco” Dye Nets 
Made by 
PENDLETON MANUFACTURING CO. 
Autun, S. C. 


Sole Selling Agents 


EK. W. S. JASPER 


Successor to 
CONTINENTAL LATCH NEEDLE COMPANY 
71 Murray Street, New York 
Telephone—Walker 1536 
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CLINTON F. PAYNE, Sec’y and Treas. 




















LABEL 


A more attractive machine-folded 
label! An economically - attached 
label! A label which will advertise 
your product to better advantage than 
ever! 





All this is possible through use of the 
famous 


ROSE LABEL 
SEWING MACHINE 


which attaches labels with lightning-like speed 
because it SEWS AROUND THE FOUR 
SIDES AUTOMATICALLY. Labels can’t 


come off, wrinkle or curl. 


Details contained in Catalog. Write for copy and for 
names of pomnnt mills using the Rose Label Machine. 


Phe NATIONAL MARKING MACHINE €o. 


* NEW. YORK - BOSTON “SHISAGO- > SAN, FRANCISCO - 
280 Dover St. $08 5. Dearborn 
4044 Cherry Street - CINCINNATI - OHIO - 


The Two Thread Elastic 


Cc R. D. 


CONSTANT ROTATING DIAL 


LOCKSTITCH LOOPER 


JOHN W. HEPWORTH & CO. 


Manufacturers of 


Loopers and Looper Cutters 


N. W. Cor. Lehigh Ave. and Mascher St. 
Philadelphia, Pa., U. S. A. 
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Lustrous Bars Across Silk Fabric 


‘Technical Editor : 

We are inclosing herewith piece of goods 
Will you please tell us, if possible, what 
caused the stripes in this material; whether 
it was in the weaving or in the throwing? 
This material was’ woven with 6-thread 
tram in the filling. (6812) 

We should have more information be- 
fore attempting to answer the inquiry, 
as it is practically impossible to tell 
where the fault lies. The sample sub- 
mitted is an all-silk, 40-in. cloth, and 
shows distinct lustrous bars across the 
width every 4+ in. The construction of 
the cloth is about 104 picks, and the 
bars are about 7: in. wide. They are at 
almost exactly uniform intervals. 

You should let us know the quantity 
of goods that showed this defect, and 
whether the defective goods came from 
one loom or from a number of looms. 
We notice upon stretching the cloth, 
and running a finger up and down, that 
the bands appear very tight. 
as the spacing is } in., or about 26 picks, 
and each pick is approximately 40 in. 
wide, there are 1,040 in. of yarn to a 
repeat. Nothing that we can think of 
in the throwing will cause this defect 
at such intervals and in a repeat of over 
1,000 in. 

It seems to us that this problem should 
be investigated on the loom. Attention 
should be paid to the shuttle, as the 
defect may be caused by a sticky tension. 
A defect of this kind requires very care- 
iul tracing back. We have removed 
sections of the yarn and examined them, 
and find practically no variation in twist 
or weight. The fact that these marks 
across appear tighter to the touch leads 
us to believe that the trouble is at the 
loom. There is a possibility also of 
poorly made cops causing the bars. 

* * * 


Shine-Proof Finish on Worsteds 


‘Technical Editor : 

Can you give me any information as to 
a method of obtaining a shine-proof finish 
on worsteds for men’s wear? I am par- 
ticularly interested in methods to reduce 
the tendency of serges to wear shiny. 

17) 

The tendency to wear “shiny” is a 
characteristic of certain cloth construc- 
tions, and probably no successful meth- 


ods are known to prevent it. In one 


Insofar . 


UESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Service on Mill Problems and Correspondence with Readers 


mill a procedure for securing a shine- 
proof finish on serges is as follows: 
The goods are fulled slightly, and in 
shearing a soft bottom felt is left be- 
tween the lines of the twill. It is 
claimed that very little fiber between 
the lines of the twill will give very good 
results in retarding the shiny effect on 
serges. 
* * * 


Corrosion of Steam Piping 
and Hangers in Dyehouse 


Technical Editor : 

We will shortly have to replace the 
steam heating pipes and hangers in our 
dyehouse. What material would you rec- 
ommend as most suitable for protection 
against corrosion due to moisture and fog 
arising from bleaching and dyeing opera- 
tions ? (6814) 

It is assumed from the inquiry that 
the steam pipes are for heating the room 
and therefore are uncovered. The 
hangers and piping surfaces should be 
cleaned of all oil and grease, and any 
dirt or scale should be removed with a 
wire brush or by scraping. The first 


or priming coat should be one of basic - 


lead chromate, which is the most efficient 
rust-inhibitor known to industry. The 
second coat, if a black color is satisfac- 
tory, should be an acid-resisting black. 
If some other color is desired, then one 
of the so-called Antoxide paints could 
be used. They come in black, green, 
red, maroon, and gray. These paints 
are particularly for use where moisture, 
acid, or other chemical fumes are 
present. 

The functions of the priming and the 
second coat are entirely different. The 
basic lead chromate is a rust-preventa- 
tive in that it stops all corrosion. An 
action like corrosion cannot go on where 
it is present. The second coat is a 
covering coat, unaffected by acid or 
moisture fumes, which prevents the 
fumes from permeating to the under 
surfaces. The combination of these two 
will give a protection that cannot be 
bettered. 

While on this subject it might be men- 
tioned that aluminum in acid-proof var- 
nish is much used for painting shafting 
hangers, drip pans, and pulleys in dye- 
houses, in order to prevent not only the 
rusting of these materials but also to 
prevent rust stains from dropping upon 











the cloth beneath. In the case of steam 
pipes used for heating this is not de- 
sirable, however, for the heat radiation 
from pipes thus coated is less than frorh 
pipes that are not covered with a metal- 
lic pigment. 

* * * 


Quantity of Sulphur 
for Bleaching 


Technical Editor : : 

Our bleach house is about 36x21 ft., with 
an average height of 15 ft., and we would 
like to know what would be considered the 
proper amount of sulphur to burn. We 
would also like to ask if the amount of 
sulphur is dependent upon the quantity of 
goods bleached, as we do not always have 
the same quantity of goods to bleach. 

(6815) 

Usually the amount of sulphur burned 
in a sulphur bleach house depends upon 
its cubic space; 5 lb. to every 1,000 
cu.ft. is good practice. Your bleach 
house, having a capacity of 11,340 cu.ft., 
should require about 50 lb. of sulphur. 

The bleach house should never be 
filled to such an extent that there will 
not be a free circulation of the fumes. 
Though it is not necessary to use as 
much sulphur when the bleach house is 
not filled to capacity, it does not follow 
that a proportionate cut in the amount 
of sulphur can be made. Should the 
bleach house be but one-half filled, we 
would say that instead of 50 Ib. of sul- 
phur, 40 Ib. should be burned. 


* * * 


Light and Dark Stripes 
in Rayon Knit Fabric 


Technical Editor : 

We understand that the light and dark 
stripes appearing in the piece of tubular 
knit cloth enclosed are the result of im- 
proper dyeing. We do not understand, 
however, if they are caused in the dyeing 
why they should appear with such regu- 
larity. We would very much appreciate 
your opinion as to just what is the cause 
of these marked bands. (6816) 


Examination shows that these hori- 
zontal bands repeat every six courses, 
indicating that the tubing was knit on 
a machine having six feeds, or, more 
unlikely, twelve feeds. The differences 
in the rayons which cause the difference 
in dyeing, therefore, occur regularly, 





In this department, we undertake to- answer, free of charge, to 
the best of our ability, questions pertaining to textile matters re- 
ceived from any regular subscriber to TEXTILE WORLD. 
hould give the fullest information and data possible. In the case 

damage to material, a sample should be sent. 
nswers can be given which will be of immediate technical value 

the correspondent and to others in the same line. 
~rtaining to textile processes, machinery improvements, methods 
* management, the markets, etc., are especially invited as well as 
iy legitimate discussion on the views expressed. 
ist be accompanied by the name of the person inquiring, not for 
blication, but as an evidence of good faith. The identity of 


saa povoeRPon 


disclosed. 
Inquiries 


In this way 
is incurred. 
Inquiries 
All inquiries 


Mass. 
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those seeking information on technical subjects will not be 


If the question is not of general interest to textile readers and 
involves expensive investigation, a charge covering the cost may 
be made, of which the inquirer will be advised before any expense 


Letters expressing opinions or voicing criticism will be signed 
by the correspondent’s name unless the letter itself contains a re- 
quest that the name be withheld. 

For prompt service, technical inquiries should be sent directly to 
the Technical Editor, TzxTILe Worxp, 65 Franklin St., Boston, 
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QUICKER 
Paper Box : 


SERVICE 


Here is about the quickest and most economical way 
to get paper box satisfaction—write the nearest Old 
Dominion Box Company plant, outline your box prob- 
lems to them and see just how quick you get SERVICE. 

Our five Southern box factories were centrally 
located in order to give you quicker service, lower 
freight rates and as good a box as you can buy—no 
matter where you shop. We are the largest pro- 
ducers of  pa- Get in touch 
5 Plans to with us before 


>I. 3 < 

Plants to placing your 

Serve You ; 
next order. 


per boxes in our 
line in the 
United States. 





Write to our nearest factory 


OLD DOMINION Box COMPANY, Inc. 
LYNCHBURG, VA. 
on-Satem, N.C Bururnctron, N. C., Asnporo, N. C., Cuartortre, N. C. 


= 











Less 
Heat and 
Glare in 
Sunny 
Rooms 








Do your windows or skylights let in too 
much direct sunlight for Summer comfort? 
—create excessive heat? —make color 
matching difficult?—lower working efh- 
ciency, slow up production? 


Let Aerolux engineers, with their 15 
years’ experience, show you how Aerolux 
Aluminized Industrial Shades can improve 
working conditions. WRITE. 


THE AEROSHADE COMPANY 
2951 Oakland Ave., Waukesha, Wis. 


AMEROLUX 





Aeroluz Type 5’s 
permit full use of 


tilators 
campy otal of INDUSTRIAL 
room = space Other 


types for other sash, 
menitors or skylights 


WINDOW SHADES 
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OBLONG BASKET 


Standardize on 


LANE CANVAS BASKETS 
For All Mill Operation 


A Style for Every Use 


T. LANE & BROTHERS 


Manufacturers 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


—— See Also—— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
——CATALOG—— 


Investigate Our 
Package Car Service 


Before deciding that Southern location re- 
moves you too far from your markets investi- 
gate our textile package car service. Mills 
along our lines have found it very much to 
their liking. It affords prompt, dependable 
service. 


The Central of Georgia Territory in Georgia, 
Alabama and the Chattanooga district has 
much to offer textile men seeking a profitable 
location. Write for booklets. 


J. M. MALLORY, General Industrial Agent 


CENTRAL OF GEORGIA RAILWAY 


413 Liberty Street, West, 
SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 


aT 
GEORGIA 











SORRESPONDENCE WITH READERS — Continued 





and the result is the uniform arrange- 
ment of these bands. 

It is difficult to definitely place the 
cause of the trouble. It may be differ- 
ence in age of the rayons at the several 
feeds; or it may be difference in the 
tension on the yarns in winding or knit- 
ting. More rarely, this fault is due to 
improper adjustment of the length of 
stitch at the various feeds of the ma- 
chine. 

* * * 


Holes Cut in Silk Hosiery 


lechnical Editor : 

I am seyding you two full-fashioned silk 
1ose, 7-thread, and wish to have you ex- 
imine them thoroughly and let me know 
what is cau.ing these holes. The two seem 
to be ot different nature, but the smaller 
ole is giving us the greatest trouble. 

(6821) 

The surest way to determine the cause 
ft these cuts is to follow the hose 
through the different. operations. This 
heing impossible we can only suggest 
pr. »ble causes. Perhaps these hose 
vo to’ the dyehouse in dozen bundles 
hound with a string which may be tied 
in < hard Knot instead of a bow; the 
lyer may be unable to untie the knot 
readily and may use scissors or a knife 
to cut the string. Many stockings are 
damaged in this way. If the dozens are 
usually tied at the welt, the cuts would 
be at that part, as in these stockings. 
Possibly the boarders are “banging” the 
welts around a table leg to open them up. 
A rough leg will cut holes. If boards 
and dry boxes are used, the holes can be 
cut by dropping heavily between the 
pins. 

* * * 


Luster on Narrow Elastic 
Fabrics 


Technical Editor: 

We are manufacturers of narrow elas- 
tics in both woven and braided, but we 
are unable to get a good luster after 
the product is finished. We are enclos- 
ing two samples, one marked “our 
sample,” and the other marked “compe- 
titor’s sample,” and you will plainly see 
the difference. Any information you can 
give us whereby we can get a good 
luster on our elastic would be greatly 
appreciated. (6802) 

If the samples submitted are repre- 
sentative of the difference between your 
product and the product of your com- 
petitor, we would say that the difficulty 
is not in the finishing, but in the con- 
struction. Your competitor’s webbing 
has 84 woven picks and 208 finished 
picks per inch, with 8 ends of No. 34 
rubber, and has a combed peeler binder 
‘that is well laid in. Your sample has 
but 76 woven picks and 164 finished 
picks per inch, 8 ends of No. 40 rubber, 
ind a binder that seems to be carded 

arn and that is but poorly laid in. 

The lack of weight on the binder 
hreads, the thinner rubber, and the 

maller number of picks result in a pre- 

onderance of cotton and detract from 
he appearance. If it is necessary to 


use a carded yarn in the binder, we 
would advise a finer count, and let it 
be well weighted. Then, with an in- 
crease in the number of picks and a 
heavier rubber, we believe your elastic 
will very nearly approach the appear- 
ance of that of your competitor. 

A good finishing solution is made as 
follows: (1) Dissolve 1 lb. gum arabic 
in 1 gal. of water. (2) Dissolve 4 Ib. 
gum tragacanth in 1 gal. of water. Use 
one part of solution No. 1 and one part 
of solution No. 2 to four or five parts 
ot water. 

Do not use wax or paraffin under 
any circumstances, and we would not 
recommend starch too strongly where 
a good luster is desired. 

* * * 


Finishing Woolen Goods 


Technical Editor : 

Enclosed you will find two small samples 
of cloth. Could you tell me what process 
to give No. 1? It is 16 oz. off the loom. 
We want it finished 16 oz., but want it onl) 
scoured with no fulling at all. I have tried 
all ways but without success. No. 2 is a 
cotton-warp cloth. Could you give me 
a process for this? We want it fulled in 
acid, but want a soft finish. The pieces 
we have put through have been hard, and 
it is a poor color. Could you tell me 
what kind of blue is used for tinting and 
how much is used to a piece? (6784 ) 

No. 1 Sample. This type of fabric 
should be scoured with a good palm 
soap, about 5 oz. to the gallon, and 2} 
oz. of 58% ash. Allow the soap to get 
cold. Apply it to the pieces (without 
water) until there is enough to give a 
good scour. Run about 45 min., rinse 
20 min., then soap again for about 20 
min. Wash off for about one hour. 

Owing to the fact that you desire the 
same weight finished as the loom weight, 
it is necessary to add a filler to replace 
the weight lost in scouring. This can 
be done in the washer after scouring by 
letting all the water out and adding 
whatever filler you care to purchase 
Take out the pieces and extract only 
half as much as you would if using no 
filler, and send to dryer. You may be 
able to extract your goods and size in 
a padding machine if you have one. 
This method is best and more uniform 
work is obtained. 

Be careful not to stop too long while 
drying, as all fillers have a tendency to 
turn white stock yellow under heat. It 
is well to realize that you have nothing 
to work on as far as weight is con- 
cerned, and the least possible stretch you 
have on the warp the more weight you 
will have when finished. However, 
much of your trouble will end if your 
designer will give you about one ounce 
overweight in the gray. 

No. 2 Sample. To full this class of 
material in acid is a mistake indeed. It 
will neither serve to hold color nor give 
the desired results. First of all make 
up a 40-gal. barrel of talc water. Add 
40 Ib. of talc to the barrel, then dissolve 
thoroughly in cold water. Put the pieces 
in the washer, wet out cold, drain off, 
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then add the talc water and run 15 min. 
Then add soap and run 30 min., wash- 
off cold for about 30 min., extract and 
full in neutral soap. Put the pieces in 
as many drafts as the goods will stand 
without being too short to run during 
the period of fulling. When fulling has 
been accomplished, take the goods to the 
washer and add a little more soap, run 
for about 15 min., and wash off cold. 
The filler will help this class of material 
as well, but be careful not to use as much 
as on No. 1 sample or the results will 
be too harsh. Both samples should be 
sheared to sample. 

Tinting may be done with Neutral 
Violet O, and can be handled most satis- 
factorily in.the washer after scouring. 
lhe pieces must be thrown out on the 
side of the washer and the washer filled 
three-quarters full. The Neutral Violet 
is dissolved in a bucket and strained, 
say about sz of an oz. Then add about 
a quart of this liquor to the bath. The 
water should be of tepid heat. Run the 
pieces in the washer about 20 min. and 
patch. Considerable judgment is re- 
quired to get the tint wanted. Always 
take your work out before adding color. 
[f too blue, a good scouring will reduce 
the color, or wash off thoroughly with 
hot water. 


Bunches and Light Places 
in Wool Roping 
Technical Editor : 

I am sending you samples of stock 
and roping with which we are having 
a lot of trouble. The stock is 10% wool 
card waste, 15% cotton, and 75% shoddy. 
Reeling it 20 yd., making it 58 grains on 
the card, the roping is full of small 
bunches and light places. You will notice 
the roping is very uneven. The card is 
set to a 26 gauge; speed of cylinder, 
100 turns a minute. The clothing is in 
good shape and the card has just been 
ground. Some of the roping seems to 
be fairly good and some is full of the 
light places. The ring doffers are going 
about 13 turns a minute. (6797) 

The sample of roping indicates that 
the stock has been very well carded 
out. The light and uneven places no 
doubt are caused by the rings not de- 
livering freely. They may seem sharp 
and still cause trouble by not being 
properly polished or smoothed up after 
grinding. A treatment that has proved 
satisfactory is to cover a hand card with 
coarse wool, using wool oil and pow- 
dered emery. Run the rings fast, holding 
the card on the rings lightly and trav- 
ersing from end to end until smooth. 

The inquirer does not mention the 
diameter of the main cylinder. A speed 
of 100 turns per minute seems too high. 


Seventy or 80 turns should give better 


results on the class of stock in question. 
It would be well to see that the feed 
rolls are set properly so that the leader 
does not take the stock from them in 
bunches. Also have an even compact 
feed on the Apperly table. 
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{Better Lubri 





The Practical 


Loom Lubricant 


for textile mills is the lubricant that will 
not drip or spatter on the goods as they 
go through the looms—at the same time 
keeping down power cost, repairs and 
the labor cost of oiling. 


You get all these advantages from the 
use of 







RECISTERED IN 


UNITED STATES GNI — paENT oFFKE 


MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 


combining perfect lubrication with re- 
markable adhesiveness. 


NON-FLUID OIL stays in bearings, 


—keeping off goods 
—keeping down wear 
NON-FLUID OIL does not have to be 
applied more than one-third as often as 
ordinary loom oils, so keeps down oil 

bills and the labor cost of oiling. 


For better loom lubrication and a cleaner prod- 
uct—test NON-FLUID OIL for yourself— 
send in coupon for free sample and bulletin 
“Lubrication of Textile Machinery.” 


—— See Also—— 
—— CATALOG—— 


T.W. 5-11-29 


N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 


Please send bulletin ‘‘Lubrication of Textile Machinery”’ 
samples of NON-FLUID OIL for purposes checked below 


[) Pickers [) Looms 02 Shafting 

_) Cards (}) Twister Rings [} Motors 

{}) Spinning Frames Ball Bearings LC) Chain Drives 
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| NEW YORK & NEWJERSEY LUBRICANT CO. | 
||| MAIN OFFICE: 292 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. || 


Warehouses 


CHICAGO, ILL. PROVIDENCE,R.I. ATLANTA,GA. 
ST.LOUIS,MO. PHILADELPHIA, PA. CHARLOTTE,NC. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. GREENVILLE,S.C. |f 


NEW ORLEANS,LA. 
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The Value of 


An Incentive! 


Introducing some form of an incen- 
tive has invariably resulted in mate- 
rially reducing labor costs. 


Several mills are now experiencing 
the beneficial results brought about by 
means of an incentive given to the 


supervision of our BONUS PLAN. 


Some of the major advantages offered 
to the textile industry by our BONUS 
PLAN are listed below: 


1. Control of costs during subnormal 
production periods. 


2. Opportunity to reward supervi- 
sion for actual cost reduction. 


3. Assurance that bonuses paid rep- 
resent actual money savings. 


4. Co-operation from _— supervision 
when changes in operating methods 
are undertaken. 


One of our representatives will be pleased 
to discuss our BONUS PLAN in more 
detail and estimate the cost of introducing 
this PLAN into your plant. 


BARNES TEXTILE SERVICE 


101 Milk Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


MECHANICAL SURVEYS 
OPERATING METHODS 
MODERN COST SYSTEMS 
BONUS PLANS 


Over 20 Years’ Experience in the 
Textile Industry. 
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MILL NEWS 








| COTTON | | 


New Construction and Additions 


Bemis Bro. Bag Co. has purchased 
motors and auxiliary electrical equip- 
ment from Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. for 
the new plant under construction at 
Bemiston, Ala., near Talladega. 


Mandeville Mills, Carrollton, Ga., plan 
to install electric equipment in mill No. 
2, replacing mechanical drive using 
steam power. Equipment for the elec- 
trification of their plant has been pur- 
chased from Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
and installation will begin within about 
60 days. 


Muscogee Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ga., 
has purchased two additional units of 
one process picking machinery from the 
Saco-Lowell shops. It now has one 
unit, which was recently purchased, in 
operation. 


Mary Leila Cotton Mill, Greensboro, 
Ga., has purchased two units of Saco- 
Lowell one process picking machinery. 


Georgia-Kincaid Mills, Griffin, Ga., 
have installed 24 new jacquard looms. 


Highland Mills, Griffin, Ga., recently 
installed 12 additional Saco-Lowell 
cards. 


*Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Rock- 
mart, Ga. Contract has been placed 
with the General Electric Co. for motors 
ranging from 5 to 75 hp., with control 
equipment, for the new. spinning mill. 
The motors in this contract represent 
an aggregate of approximately 4,600 hp., 
and in addition there are four 1,500 
kva. transformers for high tension power 
and six 75 kva. lighting transformers. 


Erwin Cotton Mills Co., West Dur- 
ham, N. C., has awarded contract for 
furnishing and installing humidifiers in 
the plant at Coolemee, N. C., to the 
Bahnson Co., Winston-Salem. 


Kendall Mills, Inc., Edgefield, S. C. 
Twenty-five of the new employees’ 
dwellings of the Kendall Mills, Inc., 
village here, have been completed by the 
contractors, the Townsend Lumber Co., 
\nderson, S. C. There remain 25 more 
to be built. 


Brookside Mills, Knoxville, Tenn., 
have purchased two single retort under- 
feed stokers from the Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co. and two 500 hp. 
Babcock & Wilcox sterling type boilers 
to be installed within the next 30 days, 
it is reported. Robert & Co., Atlanta, 
(ja., are the engineers. 


Goodyear Tire Fabric Co., Ltd., Mon- 
treal, Que., Canada, subsidiary of the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
Ohio, is considering an expansion and 
improvement program to approximately 
double present mill capacity. 





Fact and Gossip 


Border City Mfg. Co., Fall River, 
Mass., carding and spinning department 


“*Indicates previous mention of project. 


- holders’ of 


of the No. 3 plant recently took up oper- 
ations again after a year’s lapse. 


*Chace Mills, Fall River, Mass., have 
not yet been purchased by the United 
Merchants & Manufacturers, Inc., as the 
sale is still being held up by the uncer- 
tainty of securing a sufficient supply of 
water from the city to allow using part 
of the property for a finishing and print- 
ing plant. Several propositions have 
been suggested as feasible to alleviate 
the situation, but no action is to be taken 
until the return from Europe about June 
1 of Nathan Durfee, assistant treasurer 
of the American Printing Co., which is 
the owner of valuable water rights 
which might be encroached upon by the 
contemplated plans of the United Mer- 
chants & Manufacturers, Inc., at the 
Chace Mills. 


*Berkshire Fine Spinning Associates, 
Inc., will have their selling offices at 40 
Worth St., New York City, at which 
place the treasurer’s office of the com- 
pany will also be located. 


Leak Mfg. Co., Rockingham, N. C., 
exclusive of material in process, cotton on 
hand, finished goods and accounts re- 
ceivable, sold its physical properties 
April 30, by order of the stock- 
the corporation, to W. 
B. Cole, president and treasurer of 
the Hannah Pickett Mills, for $400,- 
000, subject to confirmation. The pur- 
chaser will be obligated to buy the cur- 
rent assets of the mills, which it is esti- 
mated will be between $100,000 and 
$150,000. Several weeks ago stockhold- 
ers of the corporation authorized a com- 
mittee to conduct the sale of real estate, 
plant and equipment, stock in process, 
supplies and fuel. The mill was con- 
structed shortly after the World War, 
is in full operation, and equipped with 
14,400 spindles, 400 Hopedale automatic 
looms, and complete dye and finishing 
plants. Other bids were submitted at 
the sale by James A. Leak, vice-presi- 
dent, Wade Mfg. Co., Wadesboro, N. C., 
and George P. Entwistle, secretary and 
treasurer, Entwistle Mfg. Co., Rocking- 
ham, N. C. The committee in charge of 
the sale was composed of: R. P. Dicks, 
H. C. Wall, president of Roberdell Mfg. 
Co., and W. L. Parsons, president of 
Leak Mfg. Co., of Rockingham. 


Sunnybrook Mills, Inc., Philadelphia, 
Pa. This is the name of a concern that 
recently started to manufacture cotton 


dress goods at Torresdale Ave. and 
Church St., Frankford. It has an 
equipment of 22 broad looms. Charles 


Davies is president and buyer and Frank 
Hutton is treasurer. They sell their 
goods direct. 


Red River (S. C.) Cotton Mills, near 
Rock Hill, elected the following officials 
at the annual stockholders meeting held 
recently: York Wilson, president and 
treasurer; Daniel Heyward, vice-presi- 
dent; and C. P. Simpson, secretary. 


Cannon Mfg. Co., York, S. C., a divi- 
sion of the Cannon mills, Kannapolis, 
N. C., has curtailed operations to a four- 
day week schedule. This plant, which 
manufactures toweling, has not been 
operated at night for several weeks. 
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WOOL 


New Construction and Additions 


Blackburn Worsted Co., Northboro, 
Mass., is installing additional machinery, 
including a large spooling machine, in 
the second story of its plant, which has 
been re-enforced to carry the extra load. 


Franklin (N. H.) Mills have com- 
pleted an expansion program costing 
close to $100,000, including a new two- 
story finishing mill and addition to dye- 
house, doubling former capacity. The 
new units will be placed in service at 
once, and an increased working force 
will be employed. 


A. & M. Karagheusian, Inc., Freehold, 
N. J., have awarded a general contract 
to the William Steele & Sons Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., engineers and contractors, 
for a five-story reinforced concrete addi- 
tion, 76x154 ft., totaling about 62,500 
sq.ft. of manufacturing space, reported 
to cost more than $200,000, with equip- 
ment. Superstructure will be started at 


-an early date; completion is scheduled 


for September. The new unit will adjoin 
a mill of similar size on Center St., re- 
cently completed by the same _ con- 
tractors. 


Fact and Gossip 


Daniel Boone Woolen Mills, Inc., Chi- 
cago, Ill., will be sold at public auction 
May 15 by Michael Tauber & Co., and 
M. L. Winternitz & Co., by order of the 
Superior Court of Cook County. The 
sale will be held on the premises, the 
property being subject to a $150,000 
mortgage. The real estate and buildings 
cover 472 ft. on Diversey Pkwy. 


*Quinapoxet (Mass.) Mfg. Co. The 
adjourned mortgagee’s sale of this prop- 
erty was further adjourned on May 2 
until June 6. It was originally scheduled 
for June 14, 1928. 


Uxbridge (Mass.) Worsted Co., Inc., 
is co-operating with the Guggenheim 
Foundation for the promotion of avia- 
tion. It has started painting the name 
“Uxbridge” in letters 35 ft. high and 
25 ft. wide on the roof of its mill. The 
town is on the Boston-Newark air line 
of the Colonial Airways. James J. 
O’Neil, engineer, is in charge of the 
work. 


Trenton (N. J.) Worsted Mills Corp., 
has been incorporated with a capital of 
$125,000 by Fred M. and William A. 
Foster, Riverside Drive, Trenton, to take 
over the local mill of F. A. Straus & Co., 
Inc., Johnson Ave., which discontinued 
operations on Jan. 1. A reported con- 
sideration of $300,000 was given for the 
mill, power house and adjoining prop- 
erty. The plant totals about 300,000 
sq.ft. of floor space. The organizers of 
the new company were formerly con- 
nected with the Straus company and are 
said to be planning early resumption of 
production at the plant. Alexander 
3udson, for a number of years manager 


at the mill, is also identified with the 
new company. 


Powatan Worsted Co., Providence, 
R. IL. recently formed with capital of 
600 shares of stock, no par value, to 
operate a local mill, will be represented 
by John H. Slattery, Providence, one of 
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The Sargent Backwasher and 


Backwash Dryer 
3 ee ee Pressed Steel Beams 
This popular combination of machines is in use by many 


of the important worsted mills. One mill uses twelve of ‘ - 
our Backwash Dryers; another mill has six; another has , and Be am Heads 
? 





four; many have two or three; and we are represented 
with at least one in most of the prominent worsted spin- 
ning and custom combining mills. j 


DJUSTABLE beam 
4 head with inner sur- 
face machined and polished. 
Specially designed for use 
with rayon and silk yarns. 
Any type of cast iron head 
can be reproduced in light, 


s strong pressed steel. 
: : : X Patented 
No threading of ends. No breaking down of ends. 


Kindly treatment of the fibers and satisfactory produc- MOSSBERG 
tion is noteworthy. PRESSED STEEL CORPORATION 


Send for Catalog No. 132 Attleboro—Massachusetts—U. S. A. 
= . 2016 Cockrell Ave. See cAiso 33 N d Plac 
C. G. SARGENT’S SONS CORP. Dallas, Texas ae auman’as. 
Builders of Wool Washing GRANITEVILLE. MASS. 





The Backwasher is made in two, three, and four bowl | 
combinations and connected with a three apron or a five ! 
apron Dryer, is the choice of many job dyers. 


The Dryer has sound fundamental advantages over cyl- 
inder type for drying card silver or dyed or vigoreux top. 














Stop STopPPING | |r, HONE TO 
In the modern scheme of industrial : Up to Date 


efficiency, every minute must be pro- | e 
ductive. Loom stoppage, tho brief, if | Bo b b 1 n S ! 
often may mean a sizable loss in pro- ; . 
duction and cash at the end of the | Bring your bobbins up to 
year. = rt date — put on Anderson 
Our forty years experience in the : | metal shields — then note 
hickory products business has taught ; K 
us how to make Pioneer Picker Sticks q _— ee = oe 
that stand up under long, hard wear. 3 E. with the Automatic Loom. 
fh Demand protected bob- 
bins. 


The Pioneer Pole & Shaft Co. : | | Note 


Memphis, Tenn. 


Samples on Request. 


At left—An _ unprotected 
bobbin. 


At right—A modern bob- 
bin guarded by 





PIONEER 


PICKER STICKS 
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MILL NEWS — Continued 


the incorporators. Other incorporators 
are Fred B. Perkins and James J. Mc- 
Govern, both of Providence. 


Island Woolen Co., Baraboo, Wis. It 


is reported that Henry Ford is nego- 
tiating for the purchase of this company. 


KNIT 





New Construction and Additions 


*Westcott Hosiery Mills, Dalton, Ga., 
have let contract for a two-story and 
basement unit, 228x100 ft., to cost $100,- 
000, to Rogers & Leventhal, Inc., 822 
E. 11th St., Chattanooga, Tenn. The 
structure will be of brick, reinforced 
concrete construction, with steel beams 
and columns, steel doors and toilet par- 
titions, and Barrett four-ply tar and 
gravel roof. 


*Malden (Mass.) Knitting Mills, Inc., 
have awarded contract to J. Gascoigne 
& Co., Inc., 6 Beacon St., Boston, Mass., 
for a proposed mill addition. E. 
Simpson, 176 Federal St., Boston, is the 
architect. 


*Lillian Knitting Mills Co., Alber- 
marle, N. C. Following the recent in- 
stallation of 60 knitting machines for 
making a new type of seamless stockings 
the company is installing five new full- 
fashioned machines. Several mechanics 
are busy on the installation and it is 
expected that the machines will be ready 
for operation within the next 30 days, 
according to A. L. Patterson. These 
machines are American-built, of the 42- 
gauge type. 


*Wiscasset Mills Co., Albermarle, 
N. C., has installed some new full- 
fashioned machines. The machinery 
being installed is of the 48-gauge type. 


May Hosiery Mills Co., Burlington, 
N. C., has begun excavation in the rear 
of their full-fashioned knitting depart- 
ment for an addition to the building. 


Louise Knitting Mills Co., Durham, 
N. C., has just completed a large addi- 
tion to the building and is adding to the 
equipment. Officials of the company 
were reticent about their plans, but 
it was learned that 25 extra special spiral 
machines have been ordered and that 
some of them have been received. This 
number of machines, however, will not 
begin to fill the new space. 


Emory & Seagrove Hosiery Mill, East 
Durham, N. C., has plans for an addition 
to its building but officials declined to 
say just what would be added, pending 
an adjustment of differences involving 
the zoning ordinance with city officials. 


Wyckoff Knitting Co., Perry, N. Y. 
An expansion program, involving the 
increase of the capital stock from $75,000 
to $200,000, was adopted by the stock- 
holders at a meeting held last week. 
The company has ordered considerable 
new machinery and equipment and has 
plans under way to greatly enlarge its 
present sales force. The firm was or- 





*Indicates previous mention of project. 


ganized in 1907 with a capital of $75,000 
to manufacture underwear. In 1924 it 
began the manufacture of rayon under- 
garments. 


Circle Bar Knitting Co., Ltd., Owen 
Sound, Ont., Canada, has commenced 
building operations on a $10,000 addi- 
tion to the plant. Plans call for a one- 
story structure, 50x60 ft., of brick and 
stone with reinforced concrete floors. 
Reinforced concrete floors are to be 
placed in all three floors of the main 
building. F. H. Keeblin is manager of 
the company. 


Fact and Gossip 


Newark (N. J.) Knitting Works, Inc., 
have been chartered with a capital of 
$125,000, to take over and expand com- 
pany of same name with mill at 730 South 
13th St. The new company is headed 
by Otto Seiss, heretofore proprietor of 
the company, Felix Strobell and Gustave 
E. Klaunig. 


Phoenix Mills, Inc., Little Falls, N. Y. 
The east plant of this concern, knit 
fabric manufacturers, will be offered at 
public sale, May 21, sale being conducted 
under the direction of Samuel T. Free- 
man & Co., Philadelphia and Boston, 
auctioneers. Real estate will be auc- 
tioned, while the machinery and equip- 
ment will be offered in separate lots. 
All will be sold to the highest bidder 
without limit or reserve. 


R. Solomon Knitting Mills, Inc., New 
York, manufacturers of fine spun sweat- 
ers, which formerly occupied manufac- 
turing space at 318 E. 32d St. and had 
an office and showroom at 245 Fifth 
Ave., now are located at 45 W. 25th St. 


Friedlander Knitting Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis., which operated a branch at Two 
Rivers, Wis., for 15 years has discon- 
tinued the branch. All equipment -has 
been shipped to the Milwaukee plant. 
Miss Clara Vehring, superintendent of 
the Two Rivers branch, will have charge 
of the Milwaukee plant. 


SILK 


New Construction and Additions 


. Progressive Silk Mfg. Co., Amster- 
dam, N. Y., is having plans drawn for 
a two-story brick addition to cost about 
$45,000, with equipment. L. H. Niles, 
9 Grove St., Amsterdam, is the archi- 
tect. 


*Narrow Fabric Weaving & Dyeing, 
Ltd., Galt, Ont., Canada, is asking for 
tenders for the erection of a two-story 
addition of brick, steel and concrete 
construction. A one-story office is now 
under construction by the same firm. 





Fact and Gossip 


Grimes Fabric Co., Inc., Lexington, 
N. C., has been sold to the Johnson 
Silk Mfg. Co., also of Lexington. The 
consideration is understood to be around 
$100,000. The Johnson interests have 
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been operating silk mills in Lancaster, 
Pa., but this is the first mill purchased 
in the South. 


Normandie Silk Mills, Inc., Glovers- 
ville, N. Y., have been sold at a mort- 
gage foreclosure sale to Charles King, 
Johnstown, N. Y., who is reported to 
have owned the majority of the bonds 
of the company. 


*Greene Silk Co., Inc., Danville, Pa., 
recently organized with capital of $30,- 
000, to operate a throwing mill, for 
which plans are now being perfected, 
will be represented by Ora C. Greene, 
200 West Market St., Danville, who 
has been elected treasurer of the com- 


pany. J. C. Greene, Danville, is presi- 
dent. Others interested include George 
R. Cruze and Henry L. Coira, both 


of Danville. 


DYE, BLEACH AND FINISH 





New Construction and Additions 


Garino & Sons Piece Dyeing & Fin- 
ishing Co., Paterson, N. J., have com- 
pleted the one-story addition to the 
plant which was contracted for last 
year. The former office quarters have 
been made part of the manufacturing 
department and the recent addition has 
been made to house the offices. 


Clyde Print Works, West Warwick, 
R. I., have awarded contract for mill 
addition and alteration work to E. Tur- 
geon, 36 Exchange PIl., Providence. 
Plans by William R. Walker & Son, 
49 Weybosset St., Providence, show 
the work involves eight mill units. 


Rock Hill (S. C.) Printing & Finish- 
ing Co. Bids will be received, May 14, 
for the construction of new bleachery 
for this company. The main building 
will be of reinforced concrete and steel, 
487x235 ft., one story with basement 
under part of the structure. Lockwood 
Greene Engineers, Inc., Charlotte, N. C., 
have prepared the plans. 


Fairforest Finishing Co., Spartan- 
burg, S. C., has awarded a contract for 
eight 5-ton kiers to the William Allen 
Sons Co., Worcester, Mass. 





Fact and Gossip 


Otis Co., Three Rivers, Mass., is to 
remove its accounting department from 
3oston to the . Palmer Mill, where 
Charles B. Nichols, treasurer, now 
makes his headquarters. 


Reynier Dye Works, Inc., Passaic, 
N. J., recently formed with capital of 
$100,000, to operate a local dye and 
print mill, will be represented by May 
G. Reynier, 181 Prospect St., Passaic, 
one of the incorporators. Other in- 
corporators include Anthony G. Gillot, 
Haledon, N. J.; and Joseph V. McGuire, 


Passaic. 


Nicetown Dye Works, Philadelphia, 
Pa., announce that the following officials 
have been selected, upon the death of 
former President William J. Wall: as 
president, Raymond W. Wall; vice- 
president, Joseph J. Wall; treasurer, 
Robert M. Lower, and secretary, Har- 
old L. Dungan. 
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“It all depends on the finish” 


Dyers of Yarns and Hosiery 
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Underwear Status Varied 





Some Mills Quiet, Others 


Behind in 
HE knitted underwear trade pre- 
sented a rather mixed picture this 

week, with certain mills doing but a 
perfunctory business, and others so 
active that they are behind in deliveries. 
The jobber and retailer interest was 
directed mainly toward men’s rayon 
union suits and running pants, pro- 
ducers said. Here and there some fair 
business was written in women’s num- 
bers, both in silk and in rayon lines, 
but knitters said this was nothing to en- 
thuse about. Most of the latter demand 
was spot, and orders were small. Job- 
bers and retailers both showed a decided 
tendency to restrict their buying to 
emergency fill-ins. 


Running Pants Lead 


Indeed, the bulk of current futures— 
and it isn’t much—lies in the running 
pants sales, according to the knitters. 
Certain mills reported active business in 
these lines. Orders were both spot and 
future, and prices were firm. One mill 
was declared to be sold solid up to June 
on the popular men’s rayon lines. Cer- 
tain other producers were asking three 
to four weeks on the same numbers. 

In discussing the effect of the current 
cold weather, producers commented that 
the brunt of this was being felt in the 
Atlantic States. Orders in these dis- 
tricts are poor, while business is con- 
siderably better, the further one gets 
inland, it was remarked. Certain of the 
mid-western States, which have had 
temperate spring weather, were declared 
to be sending in substantial business for 
lightweight underwear lines. 


Stocks Small 


The cold weather has dulled jobber 
interest in summer lines to a_ point 
where many jobbing houses have very 
small stocks on hand, the producers 
say. It is further contended that the 
same situation exists in many stores. 
Mills have slowed up production, con- 
sistent with the generally slack situa- 
tion, and the outlook is that when 
there is a sudden turn to warm weather, 
the mills will find themselves unable to 
make shipments. Such at least is the 
view of numerous of the leading 
New York factors. 


Fall Buying Soon 


Future orders for fall heavyweights 
have felt the effect of the cold weather, 
and there is little real business of this 
sort being written, knitters said. The 
producers of heavies expect the real 
fall buving to start about the end of 


Deliveries 


the month. At present, production is 
equal to demand—with a little to spare— 
but any rush of orders would find 
numerous customers on the waiting list, 
it was claimed. 


Growing Demand for Men’s 
“Shirt and Shorts” 


According to reported recent surveys 
of consumer trend made by representa- 
tives of the Merchandising-Advertising 
Department of the Knit Underwear In- 
dustry, as the result of visits of observa- 
tion to leading style stores in metropoli- 
tan cities, as well as interviews with 
large retailers, the popularity for the 


current season of the “shirt and shorts” ° 


model in men’s undergarments appears 
to be more pronounced than during the 
past year, with every: prospect of in- 
creased sales volume. However, plain 
colors seem to be more in demand than 
the “fancies” of the past season. 

There also appears to be an increas- 
ing demand for the knit athletic union 
suits, as shown in the pre-season in- 
crease in sales. 


Kayser Purchases 
Vanitas Hosiery Repair System 


The Vanitas System of hosiery mend- 
ing, owned by the Hosiery Motor Mend 
Corp., has passed into the control of 
Julius Kayser & Co., it is announced. 
A statement to this effect was issued 
by H. L. Van Praag, president of the 
Kayser Company. 

Mr. Van Praag stated that this ac- 
quisition was a natural part of the 
expansion program undertaken by the 
company in the belief that the operation 
of repair departments in retail stores 
was to be an increasingly important fea- 
ture of the hosiery industry for years 
to come. 

He further stated that it was the in- 
tention of the Kayser company to make 
an intensive campaign for the installa- 
tion of profitable repair departments 
under the Vanitas System in retail 
stores the world over. 

The company will be known as the 
Kayser Hosiery Motor-Mend Corp. 
The management and development of 
the subsidiary will be under the direc- 
tion of Laurance Mayer, merchandising 
vice-president of the Kayser Co. Offices 
will remain for the present at 40 East 
34th Street. 

What was previously known as the 
Hosiery Motor-Mend Corp., was or- 
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ganized as the Vanitas Co. early last 
year by Chattanooga business interests. 
It was sold late last year to a New York 
banking interest from whom it now 
passes to the hosiery company. 


Army Wants Cotton Stockings 


PHILADELPHIA.—Depot Quartermas- 
ter, U. S. Army, 21st and Oregon Aves., 
will receive proposals May 13 to furnish 
them with 5,016 prs. cotton stockings of 
various sizes. Stockings must conform 
with specifications 6-14A, calling for 
mercerized cotton. 


Hosiery Market 
Continues Active 


Fancy Half-Hose Slow, But Sharp 
Call for Infants’ Sox Keeps 


Mills Busy 
Although complaining that more 
seasonable weather would have im- 


proved trade conditions considerably, 
hosiery knitters reported a fair turn- 
over during the last week. A slackening 
up was noted in the higher grade half- 
hose, especially fancies. Lower-end 
lines, such as 25c. and even 50c. num- 
bers were in steady demand; rayon and 
rayon mixtures were most favored, it 
was stated. Numerous New York fac- 
tors commented that jobbers and re- 
tailers had been buying so hesitantly 
that now there is little stock on the 
shelves. A sudden turn to warm weather 
would precipitate a flood of orders 
which would be in excess of production, 
it is believed. 


Prices Steady 


Prices continued steady throughout 
the half-hose market. The keen com- 
petition of last month appears to have 
abated, at least temporarily, and such 
business as comes in is being placed 
without mrch haggling, knitters stated. 

One of the encouraging signs of the 
week was the persistent call for infants’ 
sox. One knitter remarked that he could 
sell “any amount of these numbers.” 
Children’s anklets also are going well. 
The call for infants’ sox, however, 
dominates the whole juvenile field. With 
some mills, producers report that the 
demand covers practically all lines from 
25c. to $1. Numerous mills are behind 
on shipment of these orders, some ask- 
ing as much as four weeks’ leeway. 
Women’s anklets are selling steadily, 
but in small quantities for the most part. 

In the full-fashioned field, conditions 
were normal. Jobbers were interested 
in all the sunburn shades, and there was 
considerable future buying. One im- 
portant knitter said his firm was book- 
ing full-fashioned orders as far ahead as 
July. Current business in women’s 
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Full-bloomed Dyeing 


IVE, vigorous colors. Each The tank and paddle of this 
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Entrust your 


hosiery to a 
Strickland. 


The Strickland Paddle Dyeing You can bank on 


Machine insures this true, un- “full-bloomed” dyeing. You 
affected dyeing of the hosiery. can forget about  offshades, 
There’s no chance of a hang- hangovers and rust marks. 
over from the previous bath. Write. 


STRICKLAND 


Strickland Pattern Works, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Toulson Yarns, Inc. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


Novelty Yarns 


of Every Description 


Sole Selling Agent 


N. B. KNEASS BROOKS 
NEW YORK 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
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Chattanooga 
Paddle-Type Hosiery 
Dyeing Machine 


Investigate the latest Chattanooga development. 
is a machine which dyers are bound to like. 

You can see its sturdiness at a glance. Its heavy 
frame is of cast iron to resist corrosive dye liquors. 
Monel metal is employed throughout interior of tank. 
The seams are welded by Monel craftsmen. Drip 
pans are provided to catch drippings from bearings. 
Built in six sizes—ranging from 5 to 150 Ib. capacity. 

Write for full particulars. 
CHATTANOOGA BRAZING & WELDING Co. 


1309 Chestnut St., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Here 
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Economical and Efficient 
Approved by State Labor Board 
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Lower Belts 

Special Transmitters 
Accidents 

Oil Stains 

Vibration 

Loss of Power 


AMERICAN SAFETY TABLE 
COMPANY, Inc. | 


Eighth and Oley Streets, Reading, Penna. 
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hosiery leans mainly to the popular- 
price lines, according to sales reports. 
rhe tone of the buyers is confident and 
prices are being met unhesitatingly. 
There also was a fair business done in 
seamless numbers during the week, 
knitters said. 


Outerwear Rush 
Begins to Slacken 


Business Still Active, However. 
and Deliveries Are Gener- 


ally Backward 


Those outerwear pessimists who re- 
marked that the recent high-pressure 
buying of fancy sweater goods and 
bathing-suits was “too good to last” are 
in the way of finding their pre- 
dictions fulfilled, according to this 
week’s sales reports. To be sure, there 
has been no great drop in buying, and 
mills are still behind in shipment of 
certain lines, but the flood of orders has 
been tapering off, and it appears now to 
be getting toward normal. There is 
still plenty of business for the wide- 
awake executive, however, and cotton 
sweater lines especially are reported to 
be selling well. Jobbers placed numer- 
ous substantial orders for cotton sweater 
coats and sweat shirts during the last 
ten days. Fancies were preferred almost 
always. The $1.95 sweater line was one 
of the best-sellers, mill men said. 

The trade is satisfied with the pres- 
ent situation. There is a good quantity 
of undelivered business on hand, it is 
stated, and orders are still coming in 
at a fair pace. The turn of the season, 
which is looked for within a few weeks, 
will mark the end of a particularly good 
spring, knitters said. 

Production is still behind, and three 
to four weeks is being asked for most 
orders. Sweat shirts especially are be- 
hind in shipment. The $18 and $24 
heavyweight sweater lines are moving 
at a steady pace, factors said. This lat- 
ter business represents the chief feature 
of fall buying. The futures as a whole 
are doing quite well. Buying is confi- 
dent and orders are of good size. 


Weekly Wages of 
Knitting Operatives 


Wasuincton, D. C.—Operatives in 
the hosiery and underwear industry in 
1928 averaged hourly earnings of 44.4c., 
acne to a report of the Bureau of 

Labor Statistics, Department of Labor, 
following the completion of a biennial 
survey of the industry. 

The hours of labor per week remained 
unchanged at 51.3. The full time weekly 
earnings increased slightly. 

They were $22.78 in 1928, as com- 
pared with $22.73 in 1923. Compared 
with 1913, the hourly earnings showed a 
167.2% increase and full time weekly 
earnings were 146.1% higher. 





Decline in Underwear 


1927 Census Shows Greater Loss in 
Two-Piece than in Union Suits 


Wasuincton, D. C.—The Depart- 
ment of Commerce announces that, ac- 
cording to data collected at the biennial 
census of manufactures taken in 1928, 
the total value of knit underwear made 
in the United States in 1927 was $148,- 
664,366, a decrease of 8.9% as compared 
with $163,276,772 reported for 1925, the 
last preceding census year. Of the total 
value for 1927, $143,069,986 was con- 
tributed by establishments engaged pri- 
marily in knitting underwear and $5,- 
594,380 by other establishments. 

The total production of knit under- 
wear in 1927 was made up as follows: 


Shirts and drawers, 8,492,497 dozen 
pieces, valued at $38,961,039; union 
suits, 9,785,906 dozens, $83,684,762; 


bloomers and step-ins, 1,759,603 dozens, 
$17,396,005; slips and petticoats, 217,- 
752 dozens, $3,027,355; infants’ under- 
wear, $5,595,205. Compared with 1925, 
union suit production declined 15% and 
shirts and drawers declined 24% in 
dozens produced. 

Of the 285 establishments which were 
engaged primarily in knitting under- 
wear in 1927, 89 were located in Penn- 
sylvania, 82 in New York, 24 in Massa- 
chusetts, 8 in Georgia, 8 in Virginia, 7 
in North Carolina, 7 in Tennessee, 6 
each in Connecticut, Ohio, Utah, and 
Wisconsin, 5 in Michigan, and the re- 
maining 31 in 12 other states. In 1925 
the industry was represented by 298 
establishments, the decrease to 285 being 
the net result of a loss of 65 and a gain 
of 52. Of the establishments lost, 30 
went out of business prior to 1927, 15 
were idle throughout the year, 19 re- 
ported commodities other than knit 
underwear as their principal products in 
1927 and were therefore transferred to 
the appropriate industries, and 1 re- 
ported products valued at less than 
$5,000. Of the establishments gained, 
2 were idle throughout the year 1925, 
15 had manufactured other classes of 
commodities as their principal products 
in 1925, and 35 reported for first time. 

Summary statistics for underwear are 
given below: 


1927 1925 
Number of establishments 285 298 
Wage earners (average for 
the year)!,....... 46,227 48,328 
Wages?...... $39,182,748 $40,144,599 
Paid for contract work.. $1,521,973 $1,853,813 


Cost of materials, mill 
supplies, fuel, and pur- 
chased power, total?... . 


$90,727,774 $1 10,773,496 


Materials and supplies.. $88, 592, 355 (3) 

Fuel and power........ $2,135,419 (3) 
Value of products?.... . $173,423,491 $188,570,118 
Value added by manufac- 

OSS ee $82,695,717 $77,796,622 
Horsepower........ 67,455 70,755 


1Not including salaried employes. 

2The amount of manufacturers’ profits can not be 
calculated from the census figures, for the reason that 
no data are collected in regard to a number of items of 
expense, such as interest on investment, rent, depre- 
ciation, taxes, insurance, and advertising 

3Not reported separately. 

4Value of products less cost of materials, mill sup- 
plies, fuel, and purchased power. 
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Australia Biggest Customer of 
U. S. Hosiery Exporters 


Australia was the chief customer of 
American hosiery manufacturers of 
women’s full-fashioned hosiery during 
February, according to figures just 
compiled by the U. S. Department of 
Commerce. These statistics show that 
10,499 dozen pairs of women’s full- 
fashioned hose, representing a cash 
value of $138,146, were exported to 
Australia during that month. In the 
same branch of the hosiery trade, Ar- 
gentina came second, with purchases of 
5,244 dozen pairs; The United Kingdom 
was third with 4,396 dozen pairs. 

A notable feature of the statistics was 
the high class of trade from Argentina. 
Argentina bought only 799 dozen pairs 
of seamless cotton stockings, yet was 
among the chief customers for full- 
fashioned. 


Silk Exchange Names Floor 
and Quotation Committees 


Announcement is made by the 
National Raw Silk Exchange of the ap- 
pointment of two new committees, one 
on quotations and the other a floor com- 
mittee. The committee on quotations is 
headed by Arthur B. Elliman, and in- 
cludes Albert B. Simon, Jerome Bijur, 
Frederick C. Zanes and B. H. Aron- 
sohn. The floor committee is headed by 
Frank McCoy and includes Seymour D. 
Pelz, B. H. Aronsohn, Frank Lovatt 
and Vail Blydenburgh. 


C. M. Carr Leaves Durham; 
E. J. Quinlan Named 


The Durham Hosiery Mills, Durham, 
N. C., announce that C., M. Carr has 
resigned his postion as vice-president 
in charge of sales, and that E. J. Quin- 
lan, who was Mr. Carr’s assistant at the 
New York office, has been appointed 
sales manager. It is stated that D. P. 
Carey, president of Durham, will formu- 
late and direct the firm’s sales policies 
from the home office at Durham. 


McCullaugh Convalescent, 
Following Operation 


John Nash McCullaugh, managing 
director of the National Association of 
Hosiery and Underwear Manufacturers, 
who underwent an operation at a New 
York hospital recently, is now on the 
road to recovery. Mr. McCullaugh was 
reported this week to be doing nicely; 
he expects to return to his office next 
week. 


New “Sun-suit” Model 
Used in Beauty Contest 


Knitting Mills, Portland, 
Ore., are featuring a new bathing suit 
for women, of the “sun-suit” type, 
called “Healthsun,” which model is be- 
ing used by contestants in the Miss 
Portland-Miss Oregon bathing beauty 
competition. The girl aspirants are 
modeling the suits at one of the Port- 
land theaters. 
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COTTON YARNS 
Combed and Carded 
All Twists, Counts and Putup 


Knitting yarns, single and ply 
Weaving yarns, single and ply 
Splicing and Plaiting yarns 
Gassed and Mercerized yarns 
Dyed yarns and Bleached yarns 
Thread yarns 

Tire yarns 

Crepe yarns; Voile yarns 
Electrical yarns 

Glove yarns 

Webbing yarns 

Embroidery yarns; Lace curtain yarns 
Fine Count Cop yarns 

Carpet yar.s 

Silk Filling yarns 

Carded yarns for special purposes 
Cotton and Rayon twists 

Cotton Merino yarns 





78 Chauncy Street 
25 Madison Avenue 
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WORSTED CLOTH 
Men’s Wear 


Staple and Fancy Serges 
Pencil-Stripes and Fancy Suitings 
Mixtures 

Vigoureux 

Cheviots 

Tropical Suitings 
Gabardines 

Coverts 

Shepherd Checks 
Whipcords 

Wide Wales 


Lustre Linings 
Dress Goods 
Serges 
Flannels 
Kashmir; Crepe 
Shepherd Checks 
Coverts 
Broadcloths 
Ottorep; Poplins 
Creams; Twill cords 
Suitings; Coatings 


COMMISSION WORK 


Wool Combing by 
Arlington Mills 
Naphtha Solvent Process 





‘WILLIAM WHITMAN COMPANY. INC 


1600 Arch Street. 
300 West Adams St..... 
CHARLOTTE. .Hemlock 4 
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William Whitman Company, Inc. 


Aslington Mills. .............+. Lawrence, Mass. Nashawena Mills............ New Bedford, Mass. 

Monomac Spinning Co........ Lawrence, Mass. Calhoun Mills............. Calhoun Falls, S. C. 

RO Oh hanes kasi veswnen Lawrence, Mass. Mary Louise Mills............. Cowpens, S. C. 

Nonquitt Spinning Co...... New Bedford, Mass. Tallapoosa Mills............... Tallapoosa, Ga. 
NONQUITT SPINNING COMPANY. ARLINGTON MILLS 





COTTON CLOTH AND 
COTTON SILK AND RAYON 
MIXTURES 
All-Combed Goods in Gray 


for Converters 
Voiles; Crepes 
Poplins and Broadcloths 
Cotton Gabardines 
Venetians and Sateens 
Lawns and Organdies 
Plain Canton and Tussah Filled Fabrics 
Marquisettes 
Cotton-back Satins 
Jacquard weaves; Specialties 


Staple Southern Print Cloths 


WORSTED AND 
WORSTED MERINO YARNS 


for 
Men's Wear 
Dress Goods and Silk Trade 


for 
Hosi 
Underwear and Rubber Tra jes 
Yarns manufactured according to 
Government specifications 
Worsted and Worsted Merino 
twisted with 
Cotton, Mercerized or Rayon 
Slub dyed Worsted and Merino 
Yarns 


Catalogue Mailed on 
Application 





Offices of the William Whitman Company, Inc. 


.CHICAGO 


SG QU OG AQ GR AGF RGN AD SA A SF a 


.PHILADELPHIA __ Rittenhouse 1118 
Central 7856 
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Another Dull Week 
In Mart for Cottons 


Slightly Firmer at Close of Week— 
Colored Goods Slow but 
Good Export Sales 


Although a few cotton goods cen- 
ters reported a slight increase in gray 
goods sales last week, general trading 
was rather poor. Prices eased slightly 
during the period, but at the close there 
was a firmer tone brought about by a 
strengthening of the raw staple mar- 
ket. 

The weather during April has been 
generally unfavorable throughout the 
country, and it is expected that re- 
tail sales for the month will not make 


an encouraging showing. In certain 
quarters this falling off of finished 
goods demand from retail buying 


sources has been an important factor 
in the present lull in the primary mar- 


ket. In fact it is equally as important 
as the continued bearish feeling re- 
garding the cotton crop, which has in 


turn caused buyers to become hesitant 
about placing extended commitments. 

More and more comment is heard 
regarding the high rate of mill pro- 
duction, and the consequent lack of 
profits. No one pretends to have a solu- 
tion of the problem although it is de- 
plored by the majority. Apparently 
the easiest thing to do is to sit back 
and let the other fellow make the first 
move. 

Print Cloths: 
ingly better 


Print cloths are seem- 
off than sheetings or other 


tvpes of staple gray fabrics, but the 
high rate of production coupled with 
the lack of sales is causing concern. 


Prices were easier puring the week, but 
at the close, selling agents were less 
inclined to grant concessions, quota- 
tions firming up in sympathy with cot- 
ton. Sheetings continued quiet during 
the week with prices slightly easier. 





Cotton Goods Quotations 


May 8 May | May 9 
1928 
Spot cotton, N. Y. 19. 60c 19. 55¢ 21. 85¢e 
Print Cloths 
27 -in.,64x60, 7.60 5ic 5he 5}-6be 
384-in.,64x60, 5.35 7ic 73-7ic 7}-8te 
39 -in.,68x72, 4.75 Bic 8.4-81e 9e 
39 -in.,72x76, 4.25 te 92-916 1030 
39 -in.,80x80, 4.00 104c 1040 114-140 
Brown Sheetings 
36 -In.,56x60,4.00 8c Bie 9-946 
36 -in.,48x48, 3.00 10}-103c te, - ~ Ie 
37 -in.,48x48,4.00 7}-8c 734-8 8}-82c 
Pajama Checks 
36}-in.,72x80, 4.70 . 83- 98c 
364-in.,64x60, 5.75 c 7-7ke 7ic 
Miscellaneous 
Drills, 37-in., 3 yd.. eee - Ile Ide 
Denims, 2.20 . athe i7e 19¢ 
Tickings, 8oz..... 22-23%c 22-334e 214-23¢ 
Standard prints. . Ste Ske 9c 
Eastern staple ging- 
hams, 27-in..... llde Ilke 10}c 


Trading slow, however, that 
prices in many instances were nominal. 

Wash Goods: Percales and piques 
maintained a better sales turnover than 
other lines of wash fabrics. Converters 


Was SO 


had a quiet week generally and are 
looking for a turn in the weather to 
stimulate demand. 

Colored Goods: Staple finished 
goods lines were slow but certain 


houses reported a good percentage of 
colored goods sales for export. 


Fine Men’s Wear 
Styling for 1930 


New Spring Plans Take Definite 
Form—Black and White Com- 


binations Seem Assured 


Styling of men’s wear fine suitings 
for spring, 1930, is now shaping up 
more definitely along the lines de 
scribed in these columns about a month 
ago. Contrasting color combinations 
now seem an assured thing. Certain 
stylers are laying out designs using 
black and white in various checks such 
as pin checks, club checks, etc., as well 
as in hair line effects. Self-colored 
cords on oxfords, blue grays, brown, 
and tans made on straight twill, dia- 
mond, and basket weaves or different 
combinations of these weaves are ex- 
pected to replace the small weav. 
effects on plain mixed grounds, prom 
inent in this spring’s lines. The most 
desired effects in these cord patterns 
are those of bunched or banjo cords. 
The entire trend in the $3.00 price 
range and over is on the conservative 
side as far as patterns go, but colors 


will be lighter. Stylists have men- 
tioned that off-shade pastel blends 
will be prominent. 

Certain houses selling high grade 
suitings have found business to date 
satisfactory, stating that some cus- 


tomers have duplicated three and four 
times during the same week. Up-state 
New York and the Middle West have 
been exceptionally good buyers, as have 
also a few Philadelphia firms. These 
latter houses have been the ones who 


got their men on the road early and 
have been sending in a good many 
reorders. The cloth selling agents 
are well pleased with conditions and 


have their mills sold up for a good 
period. They further state that the 
hulk of the business has been in the 
finer grades. They have experienced 
little price cutting, finding in the main 
that customers are looking for quality 
and good value, and will pay for it. 

From a sales viewpoint the outstand- 
ing design for fall has been the medium 
stripe effects, with over-checks second 
and glen plaids third. In color classifi- 
cation, medium shade grays have 
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outsold all others, amounting to about 
50% of the volume; blue grays, browns 
and tans following in order. 

The majority of western tailors-to- 
the-trade have been calling for silk 
mixtures in off-shade mixtures, twists 
and skein dyes. The tailor-to-the-trade 
business falls into its own category and 
is different from any other classifica- 
tion. The patterns in demand are those 
that will “knock ’em cold” at the first 
look. A result perhaps of showing 
small samples and the necessity of 
having a pattern that will show up 
well in a limited area. 


Summer Silks Now 


Selling Actively 


Cutters and Retail Buyers Both 
Show Interest-——Will Sheer 
Velvets Run Short? 


The rapid approach of summer—by 
the calendar, if not by the weather— 
registered in the broadsilk trade this 
week, and there was a significant in- 
crease in the interest shown by cutters 
and retail piece goods buyers. Most of 
the popular summer lines, especially 
chiffons and voiles, sold actively, 
weavers reported. The demand was 
general, with the cutters ready to do 
considerable hand-to-mouth buying. The 
fall openings now under way also 
helped to quicken interest, it is believed. 

Printed chiffon moved steadily; the 
bulk of the orders were for large florals, 
though it was noted that the higher-end 
mills are selling a steadily increasing 
quantity of small floral designs. These 
factors said that the exclusive trade was 
turning to the small floral prints to get 
away from the average. 

Mills were reported to be increasing 
their output of transparent velvets. Fac- 
tors manifested growing interest in vel- 
vets and there was some speculation as 
to whether velvets might repeat their 
performance of last year, by running 
short in mid-season. 

Manufacturers of higher-end shoes 
were in the market for slipper and shoe 
silks, and a considerable amount of this 
business was written last week. ‘The 
shoe fabric business appears to be on 
the increase. Salesmen handling these 
accounts said that shoe producers had 
been buying more and more silk prints 
for summer shoe lines. 

Voiles: Good call for summer lines. 

Chiffons: Printed and plain summer 
numbers moving spiritedly. 

Silk Situation at a Glance: Propuc- 
TION—Large scale output of summer 
lines, especially chiffons and voiles. In- 
creasing production of sheer velvets. 

Stocks: Fair. 

SENTIMENT: Confident. Look for 
continued call for summer lines. 
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As Six MEtROPOLITAN STORES 


Suggest a Sheer Summer 


s 


.». at James McCreery 
G Co. I‘lustrating a 





* ; 
oy ‘*high fashion’*—a_ sheer 
Se sleeveless afternoon frock, 
ry ae 
Lie, Butterick 2514, which is per- 
fectly at home at a fashion- 
3) Sai ; able tea or dining informally 
yas 9 . 
bekh later in the day. A Celanese 
ye” Voile in floral pattern. 
tee 8 
Wty, 
a, ee oF 
iy’ + 


. at L. Bamberger & 
Co. The smart dinner frock 
tllustrated, Vogue 9657, 
shows the ‘‘princess’’ line to 
advantage and is made of 
Celanese Ninon printed in a 
galaxy of colors The cap 


sleeves add a 





ly informal note 


oor ee 
ee et | 


...at Macy’s. This 
costume of Celanese 
Ninon, Vogue 9736, 9735, 





e may be worn as a smart after- 
ve noon creation with the jacket 
e —without it, as a formal 
, dance frock. Of all-over pat- 
a, ’ : tern in many colors, with 
fe ', : touches of black. 
of 


.at Stern Brothers... 
Augustabernard designed the 
original of this frock, Picto- 
rial 4784, sketched in a smart 
““spaced’’ pattern of Celanese 
Gossamer Ninon. Itisa grace- 
ful, feminine frock with its 


long-in-back bodice and 





hemline 
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Wardrobe of.... 


CELANESE 


TRADE MARK REG, U. S. PAT. OFF. 


VOILES ...MINOMNS... 


HESE stores show you here how 

beautifully these modern sheer fabrics 
‘“‘make up’’—how the new summer fashions 
of leading pattern designers may be inter- 
preted in them—how marvelously practical 
and versatile they are. Celanese Ninons, 
Gossamer Ninons and Voiles—sheer, supple, 
drapable—are dyed in exquisite colors or 
printed in unusual designs. They launder 
and dry clean as easily as any other fine 
fabric—they do not shrink or stretch—per- 
spiration does not affect the brilliance of 


. at Loeser’s. This 
charming afternoon frock, 
Butterick 2414, is made 
p in a gay pattern of Cela- 
se Ninon. The jabot which 

clops into a scarf in back 
and the tightly molded hip- 
voke ending in scallops are 


d 











GOSSAMER NINONS 


colorsor permanently stain the fabric. Smart 
assortments of these charming fabrics are 
being offered by these and other leading 
department stores. On this page are shown 
the sheer Celanese materials that have 
just recently been featured by each store. 


CELANESE YARNS, Fabrics and Articles are made of 
synthetic products manufactured exclusively by the Celanese Cor- 


poration of America, 180 Madison Avenue, New York City. 





Voile. 
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...at Abraham & Straus, 
combining two important 
fashion points — the sheer 
tailored frock sponsored by 
Patou, and the new tendency 
for stripes used in contrasting 
ways. This frock, McCall 
5519, is made up in Celanese 















L. F. Dommerich & Co. 


Finance Accounts 
of Manufacturers and 
Merchants 


Discount and Guarantee Sales 


Executive and General Offices: 


271 Madison Ave., 
NEW YORK 


Established over 85 Years 


J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. 


Commission Merchants 


57 Worth Street 261 Fifth Avenue 


NEW YORK 


R. S$. DICKSON & CO. 


515 Wilder Bldg. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


40 Exchange Place 
New York, N. Y. 
Textile Mergers and Consolidations 


Financed 


Textile Shares Bought and Sold Outright 


or on Commission. 


We Know Virginia 
Our engineering and construction 


experience in Virginia has been exten- 
sive. If you are considering building a 
textile mill anywhere in the Old Domin- 
ion, Our experience is at your service. 


Write us about your plans 


ALLEN J. SAVILLE, Inc. 
Engineering and Construction 
Electric Building, RICHMOND, VA. 
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==DIRECT MOTOR SERVICE=> 


Making Following Day Deliveries Between 
Philadelphia, New York, New Haven, 
Providence, Springfield, Boston 


45 FAST TRUCKS $25,000 INSURANCE ON EACH 
CALL THE NEAREST TERMINAL 


New Haven: 46 Minor St. 
Phone: 3-0707-8-9 
New York: 312 Eleventh Ave. 2 
Phone: Lackawanna 2393 Providence: 376 Richmond St. 
Philadelphia: Phone: Plantation 8288 


Lawrence and Wood Sts. Waterbury: 37 Phoenix Ave. 
Phones: Market 2464-Main 1107 Phone: 22 


Boston: 80 Boylston St. 
Phones: Hancock 7017-7023 
Springfield: 85 Walnut St. 

Phone 2-571 


Rates Cheerfully Given 


FLORIO FORWARDING CO. 
Main Office: New Haven, Conn. 





— — ———f 


Sill Cotton, Worsted, Artificial Silk, 
| Linen and Novelty Yarns, Twisting, 
Doubling, Reeling, Cops, Cones, Tubes 
and Skeins, Winding in every form, single 
and multiple. 


WINDING? 


SCIENTIFIC TEXTILE CO. 
Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa. 


so | 











Telephone 
Trenton, N. J., 7-4308 














A.M. LAW & COMPANY 
SPARTANBURG, S. C. 

SOUTHERN COTTON 
MILL SHARES 


Bought and Sold Outright or on Commission 
Correspondence Solicitcd 


Specialists Over 16 Years in 


TEXTILE COST METHODS 


More than 20% of All Cotton Textile Spindles in the 
U. S. are operated by Clients Using Our Cost Methods! 
LOVER SYSTEMS Comply with the Basic Recommendations of 
the Cotton Institute 


RALPH E. LOPER & COMPANY 
FALL RIVER, MASS. GREENVILLE, S. C. 


Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc. 


ENGINEERS for the 
TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


New York Boston Chicago Charlotte Spartanburg 


Enterprise Garnetting Co. 


Custom Picking, Carding and Garnetting. 
Fine Worsted Threads and Clips. 
Special department for handling 
Rayon, and Rayon and Wool Mixed 
Our work fully guaranteed 


Tel. Woons. 2573 Woonsocket, R. I. Est. 1918 
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Textile Shares Generally Firm 





Tariff Will Help Some Mills— 


Lack of Real Investment Interest 


Boston, May 8. 

\ ITH the lessening of speculative 

activity in other classes of securi- 
ties on the exchanges a slight improve- 
ment has been noted in the activity of 
a few of the more speculative textile 
issues, but the majority of listed tex- 
tiles continue dull, and that is the 
character of trading in textile stocks 
over the counter in this and other mar- 
kets. Even the reporting of a tariff bill 
that carries fair increases in protective 
duties for a few classes of cotton and 
wool mills has failed to stimulate any 
increased investment interest. The old 
substantial over-the-counter market for 
textile shares has been seriously deci- 
mated, and it looks as though a broader 
market will have to wait until improve- 
ment in mill earnings is reflected in 
financial statements and dividends. In 
the meantime, however, there will be 
opportunities pick up high-grade textile 
shares at or close to recent bottom 
prices with the reasonable certainty that 
before the end of the current year they 
will show substantial increases in earn- 
ings if not in dividend payments. 


Tariff Beneficiaries 


In the cotton goods industry the fine 
goods mills will be the largest single 
class to benefit from tariff changes and 
advances in the bill reported last Tues- 
day. The rates on fine count yarns and 
cloths are advanced, and benefits will 
also accrue from the stopping up of a 
number of loop-holes that previously let 
in considerable quantities of foreign fine 
goods. Velveteen and pile goods mills 
are also given more adequate protec- 
tion, and certain classes of blankets and 
napped goods have been advanced. In 
the wool industry it is mills making the 
higher priced lines of dress goods and 
men’s wear that will be chiefly benefited, 
| 


uit loop-holes in the tariff that allow 
importations of cheap Italian and 
Czechoslovakian goods have been 


stopped up and these will benefit mills 
producing cheap carded woolens and 
tton-warp worsteds. There are few 
portant changes in the silk, rayon, and 
it goods tariffs, but, on the other 
nd, a number of loop-holes in these 
‘\edules have been closed up with re- 
tant probable benefit to a number of 
It must be remembered, however, 
the present tariff was adequately 
tective on most lines of textiles, and 
such limited revision upward as is 
ved in the new bill will have little 

ct upon the industry as a whole. 


The American Woolen issues have 
shown increased activity on the New 
York and local exchanges, particularly 
the preferred; that issue sold as high 
as 52% last Saturday, and at today’s 
closing of 495 is up 1 point for the 
week; the common has sold within a 
range of 204 to 21%, but at today’s clos- 
ing of 203 is only up 4 point for the 
week. Amoskeag has sold within a nar- 
row range on the local exchange and 
at today’s close of 184 is up 4 point for 
the week. Pacific has been compara- 
tively quiet within a range of 35 to 36 
and at today’s close of 354 is up 4 point. 
sigelow-Hartford common at 1045 
shows a decline of 1 point for the week, 
and the preferred at 107 is unchanged. 

The most notable advance at today’s 
auction sales was that of 3 points in 
Arlington which sold up to 35%. Pep- 
perell was off 1{ points at 100; Nasha- 
wena, 4 point at 41; Ludlow Associates, 
3% points at 1774 ex. dividend; Farr 
Alpaca, 7% points at 1004; Lawton, 174 
points at 643 and Naumkeag 1} points 
at 1283. Most of the transactions in- 
volved comparatively small lots. 


Financial Notes 


The Newmarket (N. H.) Mfg. Co. 
has notified stockholders of the omission 
of the quarterly dividend usually paid 
May 15. Treasurer Charles Walcott 
stating that, as a result of the strike 
that has kept the mills at Newmarket 
closed since Feb. 15, the company made 
no profit for the three months ended 
Mar. 30, and is expected to show a loss 
for the following three months. The 
company’s last two quarterly payments 
were at the rate of $6 annually and 
prior to that were on an $8 annual 
basis. 

The Holmes Mfg. Co., New Bedford 
Mass., which has paid no dividend on 
its preferred stock since May 15, 1927, 
has declared a quarterly dividend of 
$1.50 a share payable May 15 to stock 
of record May 10. Had this dividend 
not been declared the preferred would 
have become the voting stock and the 
common would have been deprived of 
its voting rights. 

Munsingwear, Inc., Minneapolis, 
Minn., has declared an extra dividend 
of 50c. and a regular quarterly dividend 
of 75c. a share, both payable June 1 to 
stock of record May 17. 

The American Bemberg Corp., for 
the fiscal year ended Dec. 30 last, re- 
ports a net profit, after depreciation and 
Federal income tax, of $619,153, equal 
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to approximately $17.50 on the $3,- 
500,000 of 7% preferred stock, and 
after preferred dividends to about $1.30 
a share on the 280,000 shares of no 
par common stock outstanding. This 
report was for the second year since the 
company started operations. 

The American Glanzstoff Corp., for 
the fiscal year ended Dec. 30 last, 
showed an operating loss of $185,655, 
which was a little more than covered 
by interest earned and other income 
aggregating $187,917. As the company 
did not start operations until August 
of last year and production for the bal- 
ance of the year was more or less on an 
experimental basis the results are re- 
garded as highly gratifying. 

The statement of the Boston Mfg. 
Co., cotton goods, Waltham, Mass., for 
the year ended Dec. 29 last, shows a 
deficit of $223,780. 

The Standish Worsted Co., Plymouth, 
Mass., for the fiscal year ended Dec. 31 
last, shows a deficit of $177,985. 


Boston Stock Auctions 


The following sales of textiles shares 
were made at Wednesday’s auctions: 


Shrs. Mill Par Price Change 
37. Narragansett 100 6 + | 
13. Davol 100 94 13 
25 Manomet 100 23 — 23 

7 Pepperell 100 100 — Ih 

105 Arlington 100 353 + }; 
18 Ludlow ; 1773* — 3% 
20 Nashawena 100 41 - 3 
12 Lawton 100 64} 17% 
91 Naumkeag.. ‘ 100 130-1283 — 1} 
74 +Parr Alpaca.... 100 1003 — 75 

100 Nashua, com 100 44} - 4 
37. United Elastic 43 ow 

539 Total 

*And div. 





Little Change in 
Southern Securities 


Charlotte, N. C., May 4—The average 
in bid price of 25 of the most active 
common stocks of southern textile mills 
for the last week showed little change 
in price and closed at 96.96 as compared 
with 97.20 for the previous weeks close, 
according to the weekly summary as 
compiled by R. S. Dickson & Co. 

The preferred issues remained firm in 
price as has been the case for some- 
time. Only limited offerings were placed 
on the market and on the other hand 
the inquiries on the buying side were 
for the higher grade issues that have 
unbroken dividends records. 





Quissett Offers $100 


For its Own Preferred 


New Beprorp, Mass.—The manage- 
ment of the Quissett Mill is prepared to 
purchase for retirement all or any part 
of the preferred stock of the company at 
$100 per share. Stockholders have re- 
ceived notices to this effect during the 
last few days, and have been requested 
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to forward their certificates to the First 
National Bank of Boston, assigned in 
blank, from May 22 to May 31. 


Goodyear Investigating 
Alabama Properties 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
reported as investigating properties ai 
Montgomery and Decatur, Ala., with 
view of increasing their facilities for 
manufacture of tire cord fabric, follow 
ing failure of negotiations for purchase 
of plant of American Textile Co., near 
Cartersville, Ga. West Boylston Mfg. 
Co. of Alabama, at Montgomery and 
plant of Connecticut Mills Co., at 
Decatur, are engaged in manufacture 
of tire fabrics. 


C. E. Fessenden, New Selling 


Agent for Warlick 


The Warlick Mfg. Co., Inc., New- 
ton, N. C., announced the appoint 
ment, as of May 1, of C. E. Fessenden 
as sales agent. Mr. Fessenden, for 
merly with the Farish Co., Inc., is now 
located in room 1409 at the Merchants 
Square Bldg., 40 Worth St., New York. 


New Head of Full-Fashioned 


Federation 


PHILADELPHIA.—Emil Rieve of Muil- 
waukee has been elected president of the 
\merican Federation of Full-Fashioned 
Hosiery Workers to succeed Gustave 
Geiges who recently announced his re- 
tirement because of illness. This an- 
onuncement was made by Secretary 
Smith of the Federation who states that 
Mr. Rieve will come to Philadelphia 
within a short time to take charge of 
the main offices 


New England Textile Stocks 


(Quotations at ‘‘ Public Sale"’ are based upon last sales 
at Boston Public auction and Boston Stock Exchange 
Bid and Asked prices are latest quotations of leading 
Boston dealers.) 


Public 

Sale Bid Asked 
Am., Mfg., pfd ; 67} 68 70 
Am. Wool, pfd 48) = aoe 
Amoskeag. .... 18 : ee 
Androscoggin. i 70} 60 70 
Arlington... ; = 35% 35 36 
| a . , oar 147 149 
Berkshire Cot a ae 124 130 
Bigelow-Htfd., com 1054 ae ” 
SS eee > ane 134 
Edwards..... . : 70 81 eis 
Esmond, pfd aoe 99 101 103 
Farr Alpaca . 108% 103 108 
Great Falls ; ; 52 2 6 
Hamilton Woolen Pa 514 58 
Hill ; E ee 22 18 21 
Ipswich, pfd . a 46} 47 53 
Ipswich, com si . 55¢ 2 : 
Lawrence < 67} 67 69 
Ludlow Asso =< Sa 178 180 
Merrimack, com i 1703 171 176 
Nashua, com 443 43 46 
Nashua, pfd ; 87 86 &8 
Naumkeag . 1282 129 132 
N. E. So., pfd , 70c ats 
LS Se ; ‘ 39 34 38 
Pacific...... Serre. 35 aw oe 
Pepperell! a eae 6 a 100 100 102 
Plymouth Cordage. . 774 77 80 
York : 14 12 15 
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Progress in New Bedford 


Campaign on Foot to Gain City- 
wide Cooperation 


New Beprorp, Mass.—New Bedford 
has surprised and is surprising its con- 
servative elder citizenry by its imme- 
diate and increasing response to the 
rallying cry of its Board of Commerce, 
whose president, Edward Drake, is 
directing an extended campaign to bring 
the whole community into action for 
civic expansion and cooperation. 

Though only ten days old this cam- 
paign has rallied widespread enthusi- 
asm in which class distinctions have 
been forgotten. Manufacturers, mer- 
chants, workers and employers have en- 
listed, volunteered their services and 
gone to work. 

Organization of an exhibit of textile 
pattern samples, cotton, rayon and other 
goods, with systematized distribution 
later is producing novel plans to make 
this effective. An exposition of all New 
Bedford’s products in the largest hall in 
the city is to be held late in the summer. 
Of the many community events, sports 
meets, etc., a feature promises to be 
the community singing at all public 
events, and concerts by a band of expert 
musicians, all volunteers, numbering 
150 pieces. 

Conditions existing in New Bedford 
industry are sharply set forth by Mr. 
Drake in correspondence recently made 
public to contradict descriptions which 
had appeared in the Textile Tribune of 
Spartanburg, S. C. After refuting vari- 
ous statements made about last year’s 
strike, Mr. Drake said: 

“All our fine goods mills are opera- 
ting. Our textile payrolls are nearly 
as large as they were two years ago in 
spite of one closed mill, and a 5% cut 
in wages. Retail business in the stores 
was about as large at Christmas as in 
the last two years and has been very 
good since. It might interest you to 
know that the savings banks of New 
Bedford have increased ther deposits 
more than a million dollars this last 
year, six months of which was during 
the strike. Also, that no mill has ever 
moved from New Bedford to the South.” 


Mill Clubs Meet May 11 


The Woodside and Easley Textile 
Clubs. composed of the executives, 
superintendents, overseers and second 
hands of the various plants of Wood- 
side Cotton Mills Co., Greenville, S. C., 
and the Easley Cotton Mills, Easley, 
S. C., will hold their joint meeting at 
Dave Stransell’s place May 11. Music 
will be furnished by the Wildwood Park 
band, while Newt Stall, rapid fire 
artist, will entertain the clubs with his 
unusual drawings. The feature address 
of the occasion will be delivered bv 
Rev. Malcolm S.Taylor. ' 
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Underwear Wool Content 


Rules Effective Jan. 1, 1930 


The Federal Trade Commission. 
Washington, D. C., has designated 
Jan. 1, 1930, as the date upon which 
will become effective rules adopted by 
the knit underwear industry at a trade 
practice conference held in Washingto 
last November. The postponement i: 
granted upon request of the Associated 
Knit Underwear Manufacturers ot 
America, who point out that there are 
now in stock large quantities of knit 
underwear that were manufactured 
prior to the trade practice conference 
and were not made according to stand 
ards adopted at the conference. 

The purpose of the conference last 
November was to determine the proper 
standards of wool content for garments 
advertised as wool or part wool. 


Russell Mfg. Co. to Distribute 


Dartmouth-Tex 


The Russell Mfg. Co., Middletown, 
Conn., has completed arrangements to 
act as national distributors of Rusco 
Dartmouth-Tex airplane cloth. This 
fabric has been used by many plane 
makers and such planes as the Southern 
Cross, Commander Byrd’s America and 
the Bellanca plane Columbia, were 
equipped with this wing fabric. The 
Russell company offers a line of aero 
cord, safety belts, battery covers, sur- 
face tape, etc., in addition to their auto- 
motive products. The company opens 
a Dallas, Tex., office in May, according 
to W. T. Palmer, general manager. 





To Develop and Market 
Textile Patents 


Kenneth Moller, who resigned re- 
cently as vice-president of Joseph Ban- 
croft & Sons Co., Wilmington, Del., and 
who has been prominently identified 
with the textile industry in various 
capacities for many years, has organ- 
ized the Textile Patent & Process Co. 
for the purpose of investigating, de- 
veloping, patenting, manufacturing and 
marketing textile devices, processes or 
machines. The company has been in- 
corporated under Massachusetts laws 
with an authorized’ capital of 2,000 
shares of preferred and 4,000 shares of 
common stock, both of no par value, 
and all of the stock now outstanding is 
owned by Mr. Moller. 

The company’s head office is at 263 
Summer Street, Boston, Mass., and the 
officers are as follows: President, Ken- 
neth Moller; treasurer and clerk. 
Bertha M. McCaul; directors, the offi- 
cers and Robert Cutter and Arthur L. 
Hobson, Jr. Mr. Moller is confident 
that there will be radical changes in tex- 
tile manufacturing processes and me 
chanical equipment inside of a decade. 
and his company is designed to be a link 
in that development and in increasing 
the obsolescence of existing machiner) 
and processes. 
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Combed Not Affected by Decline 





Prices Hold Steady 
W hile Carded Drop 


PHILADELPHIA. 

HERE a scattered interest in 

carded knitting yarns at low prices 
while demand for weaving counts 
as dull as noted at any time this year. 
While spinners have not made any 
decided changes in quotations as com- 
pared with last week there has been 
further price-cutting by selling houses 
here who have reduced major counts 
like 20s-2 and 30s-2 warps half cent 
from last week’s level. Low prices in 
weaving yarns have not resulted in large 
orders and manufacturers are in need 
of new goods orders before they can 


is 


is 


place further yarn business of im- 
portance. 

Combed yarns have withstood the 
drastic decline in carded prices and 


remain unchanged as compared with 
those in force more than a month. 
Manufacturers are able to buy limited 
amounts at slightly lower figures than 


quoted but the amount of two-ply 
combed available at such figures is 
limited. There has been a decline in 


single combed during week but two-ply 
remain the same, being quoted on the 


basis of 684c. for 58s-2, mercerizing 
twist, while 60s-2, warp twist, is held 
at 70c. These prices are subject to the 
uniform discounts and it is reported 
mercerizers are able to buy 58s-2 
slightly lower than the 68}c. level when 
large quantities are involved. 


Combed Margins Larger 


Aside from the fact combed spinners 
are in a strong position the firmness in 
their quotations is noticeable. Combed 
spinners are refusing to sell yarns at 
prices that do not show them a profit 
and this new principle in merchandising 
their product is having a beneficial effect 
upon their condition. It is reported 
combed yarn spinners are in a more 
favorable position than for a long time 
past so far as their margins are con- 
cerned and there are indications this 
situation will continue. They as a 
group are determined that business will 
not be taken that will not show them a 
profit and buyers are coming to realize 
this more and more. 

It has been stated more than 90% 
of the combed spindles of the country 








are following this new merchandising 
policy of refusing to sell their yarns at 
less than cost and the effect of it has 
been far-reaching. It has a definite 
effect upon the mercerized yarn market, 
as an example, and mercerizers are no 
longer able to dictate their own prices 
to spinners in need of business as has 
been true in several past instances. 
This change in the combed situation 
has come within the last year and gives 
promise of placing this section of the 
spinning business upon the firmness and 
most stable basis of any. 

Combed spinners have advance busi- 
ness on their books to run them several 
weeks ahead, bulk of these contracts 
going to mercerizers who are finding 
specifications coming though on old 
contracts in fair shape. Many knitters 
are refusing to take shipments as speci- 
fied but others are taking larger amounts 
than called for and taking the situation 
as a whole it is stated deliveries are 
being made in fair volume. This leads 
to the conclusion that mercerizers will 
not be in the market for large quantities 
of combed until bulk of these yarns are 
shipped as mercerizers generally have 
already covered all this business in gray 
yarns at lower prices than now prevail. 


Carded Yarns Quiet 


Fear of lower cotton prices and the 
fact manufacturers are not booking new 
cotton goods orders in volume have 
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Double Carded Weav’g and Knitt’g Yarn 2c. to 4c. Higher 


According to Quality 








Cotton Yarn Quotations 
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caused sales to decline to such a point 
that few houses report any of importance 
for the week. Selling houses state con- 
ditions are as dull as they have seen 
for many months. Yarn prices in the 
carded section of the market are declin- 
ing faster than cotton and buyers show 
little inclination to buy large amounts 
at the bargain figures quoted. 

It has been possible to buy a fair 
grade 20s-2 warps at 344c. and several 
manufacturers claimed at the middle of 
the week they had been offered un- 
limited amounts at half cent lower; 
30s-2 warps have been sold at 385c. 
which is a half to a full cent less than 
the lowest spinners will accept. Sales 
have called for amounts smaller than 
5,000 Ibs., in most instances although a 
few have called for 10,000 lbs., the latter 
being the exception. Delivery is for the 
next month in most instances and for 
the next two months in a few. Spinners 
are holding these counts at 35c. for 
20s-2 and 39c. to 394c. for 30s-2. The 
lowest figures represent short-selling 
and commission cutting by local selling 
houses. 


Knitting Yarns Easier 


Carded knitting yarns are quoted by 
spinners on the basis of 30c. for 10s 
with sales being reported as low as 29c. 
for ordinary grade yarn; one sale of 
25,000 Ibs., 20s cones was reported. It 
was made on the basis of 324c., net 
weight, indicating a price of 32c. which 
called for a yarn better than the average 
and indicates carded knitting counts are 
declining faster than weaving yarns al- 
though there has been more interest in 
knitting this week than in weaving. 

A spinner here and there reports ac- 
tive demand from the knitters but the 
yarn usually is one of the better known 
knitting yarns used by Up-State under- 
wear manufacturers and the average 
carded spinner does not report interest 
of importance. One of the first group 
reports an offer of 39c., net weight, for 
100,000 Ibs., of 30s which they turned 
down. They are holding this count and 
quality, extra-carded, at 393c., regular 
terms. 


Chattanooga Cotton Yarn 
Market Was Quiet 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. — Quiet pre- 
vailed in the Chattanooga yarn market 
during the week ending on May 4. Local 
brokers announced no new changes in 
price, the last previous adjustment be- 
ing made a week ago and amounting to 
a cut of lc. a pound on carded cones. 

Double extra thrown silk is quoted at 
$5.90, while 150 denier rayon is still 
listed at $1.30. In mercerized yarn 
60s-2 are offered at 87c., 20s-2 at 65c. 
and 80s-2 at $1.12. 

Prices on combed singles range from 
42 to 43c. for 18s to 77 to 79c. for 70s. 
Local brokers are listing 10s carded 
cones at 32 to 33c. and 20s. at 344 to 


354c. 


Carded Yarns Lag 


Higher Grades Relatively Better 
Off—Carpet Yarns Good 


New York.—Last week’s trading in 
cotton yarns was of the same hand-to- 
mouth type that has persisted since 
the slump in cotton. Business is a day- 
to-day proposition, with customers buy- 
ing only what is actually needed. Spin- 
ners’ quotations have not changed ma- 
terially, but quoted prices mean little 
on today’s market. Each order is 
treated on its individual merits. The 
higher grade yarns are more favorably 
situated and command relatively better 
prices. As one spinner expressed it, 
“You don’t make anything on the bet- 
ter grades but at least you don't lose 
as much.” 


In certain quarters, carpet yarns 
have been outstanding against this 
trend against lower grades. <A_ tew 


spinners have orders on carpet qualities 


that are sufficient to carry them 
through July. They state that there 
has been no particular boom = in 


this type of trade, but there has been 
generally good business ever since the 
first of the year. Demand has been 
more uniform than from any other 
class of consumer. The carpet manu- 
facturers of up-state New York and 
New England have been active, while 
those in and around Philadelphia have 
had hard going. 

Combed yarns still hold their lead 
over carded. Prices are firm and spin- 
ners are holding them at present levels, 
even with the sag in cotton, in an at- 
tempt to widen the spread and even up 
on profit margins. Spinners do not 
expect any big business to be placed 
for ten days to two weeks. They state 
that whereas they have received some 
orders recently, the same customers 
are holding back on the balance of 
their needs in the hopes of picking a 
soft spot in the near future. Mill men 
doubt whether this will be possible as 
spinners are well fixed, the majority of 
them having June and July business. 
Gaston County spinning plants are well 
situated although, as always, there are 
a certain few mills, for one reason 
or another, never able to sell their 
production and are always looking for 
business, even at the sacrifice of profits. 

It was stated that one of the bright 
spots of combed yarns has been their 
more general use by up-state New York 
knitters, and the growing popularity of 
athletic shirts for both men and women. 


Marine Corps and Army Open 
Textile Bids 


PHILADELPHIA.—Bids were opened at 
the Marine Corps Quartermaster Depot, 
Broad St. and Washington Ave., May 
6, to furnish the depot with 138,000 prs. 
cotton stockings and 150,000 prs. of 
woolen stockings. On item No. 1 the 
following bids were received. A. W. 
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McLellan, New Orleans, La., 10c.; 
Batavia Mills, Inc., New York, 9.69c. ; 
Bruckner & Brill, Lykens, Pa., 8.989c. ; 
Durbin Mellon Hosiery Co., Williams- 
town, Pa., 10c. and an alternate bid on 
sample of 8jc., terms less 1%; J. B. 
Hirshfelder & Co., 13c. and _ Ellis 
Hosiery Co., Philadelphia, 9c. 

On the second item, woolen stockings, 
the following bids were opened: A. W. 
McLellan, 234c.; Batavia Mills, Ince., 
21.18c.; Bruckner & Brill, 234c. and 
Ellis Hosiery Co., 21c. 

On the same day the Army Quarter- 
master at 21st and Oregon Ave., opened 
proposals to supply them with 15,000 
yds., felt, 72” on which the following 
firms submitted bids: T. B. Brawley, 
36c. net; American Felt Co., 5lc., less 
3% 10 days; Felters Co., Inc., 39c. or 
36c. the latter being a bid on sample, 
2% ten days; Terminal Supply Co.., 
39.39c., net; Western Felt Works, 
41.75c. and 35.75c., 2% 10 days and J. 
B. Marks Co., 37.07c. and 46.34c. 


A Cotton Market 


Yarns Dull Pending Stabilization 
of Raw Cotton Prices 


Boston.—With more than normal 
uncertainty for this period of the year 
regarding the future trend of raw cot- 
ton prices, and with the majority of 
yarn users well supplied for a month or 
two, the latter and most spinners are 
merely marking time. Here and there 
are spinners who must have business to 
keep their spindles fully employed, and 
users who are obliged to have a certain 
amount of yarn for prompt delivery; 
apparently purchases are not equal to the 
available supply for the price trend con- 
tinues against spinners, although not in 
proportion to the decline to date of raw 
cotton prices. 

Spinners of quality yarns appear to 
be best situated as to unfilled orders, 
and it has been their experience thus 
far that on such business as is avail- 
able it is not so much a question of 
price as of delivery; that is, they can 
sell just as much yarn at the pfice 
buyers are willing to pay as they could 
if they cut that price a half cent. On 
the other hand, there are a number of 
spinners of carded and combed yarns of 
ordinary quality who have stock ac- 
cumulations and are having difficulty in 
finding a price that will attract buyers. 
It is the latter class of spinners, par- 
ticularly those selling direct, which ap- 
pears to be setting the pace for the mar- 
ket, and their efforts to depress prices 
are being supplemented by the efforts of 
a few buyers to liquidate stocks of 
yarns that are not needed. 

With the exception possibly of coarse 
count carded knitting and weaving 
yarns and of single combed yarns, all of 
ordinary to average quality, the market 
is not quotably lower in price than it 
was a week ago; in fact, spinners of 
average to high grade yarns have been 
encouraged by temporary recoveries in 
cotton prices to hold yarn quotations 
more firmly. They realize that for an- 
other month or two we will be passing 
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INGLE and ply, 10’s to 120’s, natural, bleached, 
mercerized and dyed. & Cones, tubes and 
skeins. Foster and Universal winding. é& All 


these, of course, but more important because 
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are spun in our own mills as well as mer- 
cerized and dyed. a Write for new color card. 
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through the annual cotton crop killing 
season, and that meantime nothing is to 
be gained by attempting to force busi- 
ness. 

There is little good weaving yarn to 
be had below a basis of 36c. for 20s-2 
carded warps or 39c. for 30s-2; nor 
below a basis of 304c. for 10s frame- 
spun cones. Spinners of high grade 
combed yarns, with the possible excep- 
tion of a few specializing on single 
cones, continue to hold prices firmly, 
although for ordinary grades concessions 
of from one to two cents from recent 
quotations are available basis 58s-2 and 
60s-2 warps. Business with most east- 
ern spinners continues very slack, -ex- 
cepting on certain specialties, and few 
are running much more than 50% of 
capacity. 


Southerner Heads Waste 
Exchange 


Boston.—The annual meeting of the 
American Cotton Waste & Linter Ex- 
change was held in the rooms of the 
Association last Tuesday with a large 
attendance. It was one of the red- 
letter days in the history of the ex- 
change which has been organized since 
1914, 

\ southern man was elected presi- 
dent for the first time, Grady S. Ken- 
nington of Valley Mills, La Grange, 
Ga., receiving the honor. <A southern 
branch of the exchange made possible 
recently by changes in the constitution 
and by-laws was initiated by the elec- 
tion of William H. Huff of the West 
Point (Ga.) Utilization Co. as a vice- 
president of the exchange. 

Walter D. Lane was re-appointed 
treasurer and Samuel H. Roberts, secre- 
tary. In the evening a dinner was given 
to retiring president, Michael F. Dunn 
of the Rodney Wallace Co., Fitchburg, 
Mass. On behalf of the exchange, 
Samuel H. Roberts presented Mr. Dunn 
with an elegant banjo clock. 


Cotton Yarn Duty Free in 
Azores and Madeira if 
for Embroidering 


Washington, D. C_—According to ad- 
vices received by the Department of 
Commerce, the Portuguese Government, 
by a recent decree, extends the privilege 
of duty free admission into the Azores 
and Madeira, to the cotton yarn in 
hanks or skeins, provided that they are 
recognized as suitable for embroidering 
by the customs officials. 


Representing Erie Dyeing & 
Processing Co., In Philadelphia 


Erie Dyeing & Processing Co., Cleve- 
land, has appointed Twadell & Cleeves, 
Philadelphia, as their sales agents in 
Philadelphia and eastern Pennsylvania. 
Twadell & Cleeves are cotton yarn 


brokers with offices in the Drexel Bldg. 


Cotton Wastes Sell Poorly 


Thin Demand at Low Prices 


Imports and Exports Fall Off 


30STON.—The cotton waste market 
shows little recovery from its depres- 
sion though recent strength in cotton 
has helped somewhat. Volume of busi- 
ness is a trifle larger, but prices are 
far from satisfactory to the sellers. The 
thread section of the market seems as 
firm as anything but it has to be re- 
membered that these materials for 
months have been on a low level and 
that they could not be carried much 
lower without a devastating loss to 
holders of this class of material. 

The market at this time is as 


uncer- 
tain and as depressed in tone as at any 
time in the past six months. The 


general weakness is really an invitation 
to consumers to come in and buy sub- 
stantially at their own prices. Buying, 
however, is spotty and irregular and 
regulated by immediate needs. Compar- 
ing the market with the situation around 
the middle of last month most materials 
are on a lower flat-price basis. There 
is some inquiry from time to time for 
colored strips and good vacuum strips 
and a little regular business is going on 
continuously in the best spinning stocks. 
Picker and fly are far from active but 
the price seems to have firmed up a 
little although linters are offering strong 
competition to the lower grades of 
material. 

There is no indication of a firmer 
tone to prices or a firmer front on the 
part of sellers. Quotations generally 
are at the low side of the year and 
under the impression that a 15 to 16 
million bale crop may be seen this year, 
consumers are looking for lower prices, 
carrying stocks only sufficient for cur- 
rent needs. Comber is not particularly 
steady at 17c. and peeler strips are far 
from stable at 16c. Other spinning 
stocks partake of the general unsettle- 
ment. For Sak. and Egyptian comber 
there is a slight demand. 

The cotton waste situation this year 
has been featured by a decrease in both 
exports and imports. For January and 
February there was a decline of 819,000 
lb. in exports and a decrease of 1,584,000 
lb. in imports. Exports of cotton waste 
from the United States for the first two 
months of this year amounted to 10,726,- 
000 Ib. having an average value of 11.1c. 
per pound. Exports for the similar 
period of last year amounted to 11,541,- 
000 Ib. at an average value of 10.6c. 
Imports of cotton waste into the United 
States for January and February this 
year totalled 8,582,000 lb. at an average 
value of 6.6c. 


Current Quotations 
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Hague Representing Muller 
in New York State 


E. B. Hague, who has been identi- 
fied with the cotton yarn trade in New 
York State for many years has been 
appointed as sales representative for 
L. P. Muller & Co., Philadelphia, and 
will cover the New York State trade 


for that firm exclusive of New York 
City. 
Forrest Bros., Open 
Chattanooga Office 

Forrest Bros., Pennsylvania Bldg., 


Philadelphia, representing the Forrest 
Mercerizing Co., Gloucester, N. J., have 
opened an office in Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Their office is in charge of Wm. B. 
Purse, 406 Provident Bldg., who will 
handle single mercerized yarns, 30s to 
100s and 90s-2 to 140s-2 in the 


new 
Forrest method processed varns. 
English Cotton Yarn 
Spinner Drowned 
PHILADELPHIA.—John N._ Knight, 


director of John Ferguson & Co., Ltd., 
Manchester, England, who was return- 
ing to his home after having spent more 
than a month in the United States and 
Canada, when he made his headquarters 
with their American agents, the D’Olier 
Yarn Co., Philadelphia, was drowned 
while crossing the ocean, according to 
officers of the S.S. Scythia which docked 
at Liverpool, April 30. This report has 
been confirmed by the firm of which Mr. 
Knight was a director. 


Col. J. C. Heckman Quits 
Cheney Bros. to Head 
Chinaware Corp. 


Col. J. C. Heckman, general sales 
manager of Cheney Brothers, has been 
elected president of the American 
Chinaware Corp., of Cleveland. Colonel 
Heckman was associated with Cheney 
Brothers in executive capacities for 
many years. 

He began his industrial career as 
chemist for the Larkin Company of 
3uffalo, later becoming the same com- 
pany’s engineer, supervising the design 
and construction of a large program of 
plant development and installation of 
new manufacturing departments, both 
for the parent company and its many 
subsidiaries. 

He is a graduate engineer of Lafayette 
College and a post graduate in chemis- 
try of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. The American Chinaware 
Corp. is a merger of many large 
pottery companies all located in Ohio. 





T. A. Wilson, president of the North 
Carolina State Federation of Labor, has 
appointed John Peele, of Durham, State 
organizer for the United Textile Work- 
ers Union. Mr. Peele will shortly open 
headquarters in Charlotte and will use 
the 18 locals already in existence as a 
nucleus for the State-wide organization. 
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Dyers, Bleachers 
and Mercerizers 
of Cotton Yarns in 
Warps or Skeins 





A new plant, latest and most modern machinery and 
equipment, backed by thirty-five years of specialized experi- 
ence, guarantees service and satisfaction. 


The Halliwell Company 


PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


WRITE for samples and 


prices for our Sewing and Splicing 
Threads in all colors. You cer- 
tainly want TO know the advan- 


tages we can offer. 


FLORENCE 


THREAD CO., Inc. 


Riverside, Burlington County, N. J. 





CATLIN & COMPANY, Inc. 
COTTON YARNS 


LAWTON SPINNING COMPANY 


and other mills furnishing full range of all numbers 
NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


PAULSON, LINKROUM & CO., Inc. 
COTTON YARNS 


52 Leonard St., New York 


EWING- THOMAS CONVERTING Co. 
Specialists in Mercerized Yarns 
CHESTER, PA. 
Warp Mercerizing for the Trade 
Gassed—Natural—Bleached—Colors 


DOUBLE MERCERIZED SPECIAL PROCESS 





ded 


rt 
Cotton Yarn and Warps “Gna Combed 


White and Colored 
Sell Direct 
DANA WARP MILLS, Westbrook, Maine 


Single and Ply 
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38 Chauncy St. BOSTON, MASS 


INDUSTRIAL YARN CORPORATION 
Weaving~ COTTON YARNS- Knitting 
88 LEONARD STREET,NEW YORK. 








TILLINGHAST-STILES Co. 
COTTON YARNS 


Providence, R. I. 


Room 922, Utilities Bldg., 
327 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 









113 Worth St., 
New York 





SWIFT SPINNING MILLS 


Columbus, Georgia 
Cotton Yarns of Quality 


From Mill direct to Consumer 
WM. A. P. MacKNIGHT 


Sole Representative 
1518 Walnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 





JOHN F.STREET & CO. 
COTTON YARNS 
201 Industrial Trust Bldg., Providence, R. I. 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 
















MONUMENT MILLS, Housatonic, Mass. | 


HIGH GRADE COTTON YARNS, White, 
Colors, Bleached On Beams, Jack Spools, Cones, 
Skeins and Chain Warps 

FAST-BLACKS and COLORS ror Woolen Mills 


a Specialty 
WE SELL DIRECT 











The MONTGOMERY CQO., Windsor Locks, Conn. 


Manufacturers of MERCERIZED 

COTTON YARNS Give the high, NOVELTY YARNS Boucle, Bourette 
Silk-like lustre in Knit Goods and and Spiralsin Cotton, Wool, Worsted, 
W oven Fabrics. Mohair and Silk. 

TINSEL, Lame, Laminette, Cords, Cordonette Threads, 

Brilliants, Perlerette, Brush and Mop Yarn in Gceid, Silver, 

Antique, Steel, Copper. Tinsel Conductor Cord ior Electri- 

cal Purposes 
New York Sates Office: 468 Fourth Ave. 


Solway Dyeing & Textile Co. 
PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers 
of Cotton Yarns, Warps or Skeins 


ABSOLUTELY FAST COLORS 
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Cotton Wavers 


COTTON 











on Crop News 





South Reports Need 


of 


Replanting in Part of Belt 


JRICES in the cotton market during 

the week moved in a rather feverish 
manner over a range of approximately 
5 to jc. per pound. The action of the 
market undoubtedly reflected the char- 
acter of the weather and crop advices, 
and its influence on the minds of 
traders. The July position moved up 
from 18.28 on Wednesday to 18.96 on 
Saturday, while during the same time 
the December price advanced from 
18.61 to 19.15. This upward move- 
ment was accompanied by numerous 
complaints from over a wide range in 
the cotton belt, of losses from one cause 
or another which would necessitate 
quite extensive replanting. These re- 
ports included sandstorms in western 
Texas as well as high winds and dam- 
age by cold and rain over portions of 
the central and eastern belts. They 
were the first indications pointing to 
deterioration in the progress of the 
new crop that had been received for 
the last month, and also the first 
evidences that considerable replanting 
would be required. Some points in the 
eastern belt complained of the scarcity 
or inadequate supply of good seed for 
replanting although advices on this 
point were rather conflicting. 

The weather was not altogether sat- 
isfactory throughout the week under 
review and the weekly weather and 
crop bulletin, published on Wednesday, 
said that the week was generally, and 
in most cases decidedly unfavorable for 
the cotton crop. Traders, however, 
appeared to entertain optimistic ideas 
relative to the new crop prospects. 
They seemed to have the idea strongly 
entrenched in their minds that the 
South this year is going to plant an 
enormous acreage, 50,000,000 acres be- 
ing the most popular idea of what the 
final figures will show. Moreover, the 
favorable start which the crop has ex- 
perienced has given rise to expecta- 
tions that the yield may equal that of 
1926, and with these large figures in 
mind, it has been difficult to main- 
tain values or to arouse any pessimistic 
views of crop possibilities. 


Profits on Bulges 


As a result of this feeling of 
assurance regarding the coming crop 
prospects, buyers have been cautious 
and there has been a noticeable tend- 
ency to take profits on small bulges. 
Weather. conditions over the last week- 
end proved rather more favorable than 
some had predicted and with a notice- 


able falling off in the number of com- 
plaints of crop losses, the market de- 
veloped a_ reactionary tendency and 
prices lost a good part of the early 
advance. The July position sold down 
to 18.42 and December to 18.62 while 
on the decline the buying power was 
limited. 

Influences outside of the cotton mar- 
ket seemed to play a considerable part 
in the bearish developments of the 
week. A violent decline in the grain 
market, especially in wheat, seemed to 
exert much influence on the market, 
while a reactionary tendency in the 
stock market and the strength and 
tightness in call money, came in for 
discussion in regard to probable influ- 
ence on commodity markets in general. 

Little if any new light was thrown 
on the actual acreage prospects during 
the week, and opinions of experts still 
differed so widely that it was difficult 
to arrive at definite conclusions, al- 
though it was still apparent that corre- 
spondents generally indicated an in- 
crease over the area planted last year. 
One leading spot house estimated that 





Cotton Statistical Data 


(Fluctuations of Futures) 


Closed —For Week—. Closed Net 

May 2 High Low May 9 Change 
May....... 19.40 19.70 19.17 19.38 —.02 
June....... 18.70 19.10 18.89 18.86 +.16 
July....... 18.66 18.96 18.42 18.62 +.04 
August..... 18.68 18.64 19.03 18.63 —.05 
September. 18.73 19.06 18.64 18.63 —.10 
October.... 18.83 19.09 18.50 18.66 —.17 
November... 18.88 19.03 18.76 18.71 —.17 
December.. 18.94 19.15 18.62 18.79 —.15 
January.... 18.97 19.19 18.65 18.85 —.12 
February... 19.03 19.25 18.90 18.89 —.14 
March.... 19.10 19.34 18.77 18.97 —.13 


Spot Fluctuations for Week 


(Middling) 

New New Liver- 

York Orleans pool 
Friday, May 3.. 19.75 18.76 10. 21d. 
Saturday, May 4. 19.90 18.88 10. 25d. 
Monday, May 6. 19.65 18.58 10. 28d. 
Tuesday, May 7 19.65 18.63 10.09d. 
Wednesday, May 8. 19.60 18.57 10. 17d. 
Thursday, May 9 19.60 18.51 10. 16d. 


Spot Fluctuations and Stocks 





Stocks -—— 
Prices This Last 
May . Week Year 
ak ve 18.60 262,043 301,036 
N.O 18.57 270,039 364,817 
Bob... ... 18.10 16,814 9,040 
Sav.. 18.31 20,435 43,588 
Nor 18.75 64,117 67,152 
N.Y 19.60 175,809 114,298 
ows... 18.60 432,044 477,514 
Aug.. : 60,486 54,262 
Mem.. 17.60 157,818 175,912 
St. L.. ee 17,048 3,447 
a ee 7.55 8,785 10,647 
Dal... 17.80 sa Se ereictxs 
Mont 17. 80 
F.W 17. 80 
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acreage increase would not be over 2% 
while a western crop bureau placed the 
gain at 4.10% over the area planted 
last year. 

The trade bought considerable cotton 
on the declines during the week and 
there was more or iess outside interest 
on the weak spots which suggested that 
in some quarters there was a disposi- 
tion to discount some of the bearish 
sentiment. In this connection, atten- 
tion was given to the boll weevil situ- 
ation and to reports through reliable 
sources that already this insect has be- 
come active in the southern portion of 
the belt and has attacked the young 
cotton crop which was far enough ad- 
vanced to develop squares. Progress 
of the efforts to settle the German 
reparations was being followed closely 
and it was believed that European buy- 
ers were holding back for a final solu- 
tion of this problem. 

The following table will show Wednes- 
day’s closing quotations in the leading 
spot markets of the country, with the 
usual comparisons : 


May May Last 

Market 1 Change Year _ Sales 
Galveston... 18.40 18.60 +20 21.20 4.298 
New Orleans. 18.53 18.57 + 4 21.05 5.507 
Mobile....... 18.15 18.10 — 5 21.00 132 
Savannah. 18.25 18.31 + 6 21.18 98 
Norfolk. 18.63 18.75 +12 21.31 3. 503 
New York 19.55 19.60 + 5 21.85 400 
Augusta 18.06 18.38 +32 21.19 491 
Memphis..... 17.55 17.60 + 5 20.40 14.967 
St. Louis... 18.00 17.75 ~—25 21.00 ...... 
Houston. 18.40 18.60 +20 21.10 7.486 
Dallas... 17.75 17.80 + 5 20.60 7.229 


The following differences on and off 
middling are given as compiled from 
the report received by the New York 
Cotton Exchange. The cotton grades 
marked ** are not deliverable on con- 
tract: 

WHITE GRADES 


Mem- Mont- Au- Aver- 
Dallas phis gomery gusta age 
Lo . J. 2 79 
Ss. G. M... .60F 65t tat .50 .59 
Du Biles ices -35t .40t .40 38 .40 
ee aan) (eae t(‘( t 
Gi ce PEvea<s tae tee dee Cee aa 
BGM ea eure 1.00* 1.25% 1.50% 1.50% 1.639 
S. G. OF*,.. 2.00% 2.00% 2.00* 2.25° 2.440 
G. O........ 3.00% 2.75% 2.75% 3.00¢ 3.290 
YELLOW TINGED 
ee .50* .60% .50% .25% . 449 
S.M........ %.00% .90% .75¢ .75% .§9e 
a 1.75% 0.25% 1.25% 1.56¢ 1.560 
Ss. L. M.** 2.50% 1.75% 1.75% 1.88 2.149 
L. M.®*,, 3.25% 2.75* 2.50% 2.88% 2.89° 
YELLOW STAINED 
Ge caiess 1.50* 1.25* 1.00*® 1.25% 1.30¢ 
BD, ee seis 2.25% 2.00% 1.60% 1.75% 2.01% 
ech ve eee 3.00% 2.50% 2.25% 2.50% 2.659° 
BLUE STAINED 
M.G.®,..... 1.75% 1.50% 1.50% 1.75° 1.58¢ 
S. M.®... 2.25% 2.00% 2.25% 2.50% 2.22° 
cc cee 3.00* 2.50* 3.00% 3.50% 2.979 


*Off middling. tOn middling. 


the 


Spain Quarantines Against 


Boll Weevil 


WasutnctTon, D. C.—Importation into 
Spain of cotton with seed, subject to the 
boll weevil. from the United States, 
China, Japan, India, Brazil and Mexico, 
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AMERICAN 


YARN & PROCESSING COMPANY 


Main Office and Mills 


Mount Holly, N. C. 


MERCERIZED YARNS 


High Grade Combed and Carded 
All Counts and Put-ups 


Sales Representatives 
For Northern States and Canada 


WATERMAN, CURRIER & CO., INC. H. B. KETCHUM H. B. ROBIE 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia Mgr. Exporting Dept. 93 Worth St. 
Chicago, Reading, Pa., Utica, N. Y. Mt. Holly, N. C. New York 


For Southern Territory 


LOUISVILLE TEXTILE CO., INC. TOM MOORE DAVID WHITEHURST R. D. MCDONALD ° 
Louisville, Ky. 502-3 Provident Bldg. 409 Parkway 924 James Bldg. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. High Point, N. C. Chattanooga, Tenn. 


SPINNERS and MERCERIZERS 


i) 
by “From the 
BEf 7} 






J 
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- 
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COTTON — Continued 





has been prohibited by a plant quaran- 
tine measure, put into effect by a royal 
order, according to advices received 
from C. A. Livengood, commercial 
attache at Madrid, to the Department of 
Commerce. 





More Interest in South 


Belief That Short Interest Is 
Getting into Trouble 


MempPuis, TENN., May 6—Keen in- 
terest in the supply situation developed 
during the week, owing to difficulties 
encountered in finding inch and longer 
cottons in the medium and better grades. 
The unsold stock here, in hands of fac- 
tors, is estimated at 56,000 bales; some 
question the accuracy of the figure but 
it-is probably not very far from correct; 
the claim is rather freely made that less 
than 10,000 of this amount is above the 
grade of low middling. At the same 
time, since the gradual development of 
i.o.b., business during recent years, sales 
by factors out of local stocks represent, 
comparatively, a small percentage of the 
business of the market; however, more 
or less the same situation as to grades 
exists at all market points throughout 
the territory. 

The short interest is beginning to feel 
that it is in trouble and is uncomfortable 
as much from fear that descriptions 
needed to fill commitments cannot be 
found as because of basis; basis remains 
practically unchanged from the previous 
week but the tone of the market is 
firmer. Strict middling 1% in. staples 
are quoted at 250 on July, 1: in. at 450 
on and 14 in. at 1,000 on, and are selling 
in a small way—on a scale proportionate 
to the supply—very close to quotations. 
There was good shipper inquiry for 
staples all week but shippers say they 





Market Statistics 
Basis Middling 


Saturday Saturday 

May 4 April 27 

\Omarketsaverage.. 18.38 ..... 18. ee 
Memphis..... cece MOR. oos0c,. Rae 


Premium Staples 


First Sales from Factors Tables at Memphis 


Grade Strict Middling Prices Steady 


21.35@21.70c. 
23. 35@23. 60c. 
28. 75@29. 25c. 


Current Sales 


For Previous Week 
Week Week Before 
\Memphis total 11,389 16,657 12,485 
t,o. b. ineluded in total 10,815 15,108 10,789 
10 markets........ 37,111 46,778 44,757 


Memphis Receipts, Shipments, Etc. 


For Last Year 

Week Year Before 
vet receipts. .. 4,186 3,298 6,769 
ross receipts... 14,473 7,919 24,583 
italsince Aug. 1, net 834,665 644,338 762,492 
hipments..... Ee 35,281 21,343 29,765 
tal since Aug. I... 1,641,280 1,308,801 2,118,266 
tal stock... .. 165,673 181,160 168,935 
ecrease for week.. 18,808 13,424 4,972 

isold stock in hands 

of Memphis factors. 56,000 44,000 59,000 
ecrease for week 1,000 2,000 4,000 


are receiving little inquiry from mills. 

Spurts of demand for low grades dur- 
ing the last month or two have each 
time encouraged hope for a revival of 
interest in low grades but demand for 
these grades at the present time is dull. 
Owners of the low grades are now bas- 
ing their hopes for improved demand 
and better basis on the assumption that 
the supply of better grades will fall 
short of requirements. 

Bullish sentiment has been encouraged 
by the unfavorable weather during the 
week; practically every section of the 
belt was adversely affected by wet 
weather or low temperatures, or both. 
Low temperatures were probably more 
unfavorable than the frequent rains, 
which interfered with field work; the 
cold snap checked germination and 
growth and set the crop back four or 
five days; so far, there is no evidence of 
permanent damage. Portions of Texas, 
especially the south plains and the north- 
west, suffered considerable damage from 
sandstorms, said to have been the worst 
in more than 20 years. Probably not 
more than 35% of the crop of the sec- 
tions most severely affected had been 
planted ; something like 30% of this, re- 
ports indicate, will have to be replanted. 


Quiet Staple Demand 


Little Mill Demand—Egyptians 
Still on Free List 


Boston, May 8—The majority of 
domestic spinners having their needs 
for the balance of the season well 
covered with premium and extra staple 
domestic cottons, and the futures mar- 
ket being governed by highly specula- 
tive reports regarding the new crop 
and without any definite trend, it is not 
surprising that the majority of spinners 
should keep out of the market except- 
ing to cover positive near needs. Both 
in the South and North they seem able 
to pick up cotton for prompt delivery 
at lower prices in local markets than 
from southern shippers, but these 
prices represent little or no change in 
actual quotations. It is probably true 
as reported from the South that mid- 
dling and higher grades in most 
lengths of staples are becoming scarcer 
each week, and that this applies also 
to strict low middling, but thus far 
spinners have had no difficulty in filling 
prompt needs and the latter are likely 
to decrease during the balance of the 
current season. The market remains 
relatively firmer on full inch to full 1%s 
inch cottons than on other lengths 
longer than full lv inch. For cottons 
longer than the latter demand is even 
smaller than the limited supply. 


Egyptians Advance 
The failure of the House Ways and 
Means Committee to report a duty on 
long staple cottons has had no effect 


upon the domestic or Egyptian market. 
The latter is firmer all along the line, 
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particularly so on Sak. cottons, but the 
strength in Sak. appears to be wholly 
of a speculative character and con- 
centrated on old crop contracts; these 
have fluctuated widely and at today’s 
close of $34.20 May shows a net ad~ 
vance for the week of 110 points, with 
the July option up 89 points and 
November contract at $34.93 showing 
a net advance for the week of 63 
points. Upper contracts on the Alex- 
andria market have advanced about. in 
proportion to domestic features, June 
at $21.72 being up 22 points, and the 
October contract at $22.19 showing an 
advance of 29 points. 


Current Quotations 


Average prices for Apr.-May ship- 
ment of middling and strict middling 


hard western cotton (Government 
lengths) are as follows: 

Middling St. Middling 
Desc, ... 21% to 22e. 22} to 23e. 
Ilys in. to If in...... 22 to 22}c. 222 to 22}c. 
) aeepepiee 224 to 22tc. 23 to 23te. 
1 5 in. 25 to 26c. 26 to 27c, 
PE ease Sadcewauae 29 to 30c. 30 to 3lec. 


Basis on New York, July, 18.6lc 


John Malloch & Co., Boston, quote 
Egyptian cotton c.i.f. Boston for May- 
June shipment as follows: Medium 
Sakelarides, 34.60c., up 1.25c.; Medium 
Uppers, 25c., up 0.20c. from May 1. 
They report closing prices May 8 on 
the Alexandria exchanges as follows: 
May Sak., $34.20, up $1.10; June Up- 
pers, $21.72, up 22c. from May 1. 





Charges Cotton Manipulation 


Wasuincton, D. C_—Charging man- 
ipulation on the cotton market by 
certain large and powerful interests in 
the country, Representative Rankin of 
Mississippi, speaking in the House 
this week called attention to the fact 
that with a carryover of nearly a mil- 
lion bales less of American cotton than 
a year ago, the price is from 3 to 4c. 
a pound lower than it was at that time. 

He said the action, or lack of action, 
on the part of this extra session of 
Congress up to the present time had 
been so assuring to the manipulators of 
the cotton market that they would not 
be disturbed and stated that they had 
beaten the market down $10 a bale 
since the so-called Farm Relief bill 
passed the House on April 25. 

He appealed to the administration to 
get behind the bill which he has in- 
troduced to curb manipulators and free 
the cotton farmer from those baneful 
influences which he alleged. 

He also charged that, in his opinion, 
The Cotton-Textile Institute, headed by 
Walker D. Hines, former Director Gen- 
eral of Railroads, is a combination in 
restraint of trade and operating in vio- 
lation of the anti-trust laws of the 
country. He said that by their actions, 
as testified to by Mr. Hines before the 
Cotton Investigating Committee last 
year, they greatly contributed to the 
disastrous deflation in the cotton mar- 
ket at that time. He said he would 
ask an investigation. 
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How a single feature 
of du Pont Rayon Cones 
SAVES kuitters thousands of dollars 


Every cone wound and oiled by du Pont 





NE of many du Pont features. Without it, 

you would need more floor space, more ex- 
pensive equipment, and additional operators. Over- 
head would be increased by interest on capital tied 
up in raw stock inventories, by rent for floor space 
required, by maintenance and depreciation of wind- 
ing and oiling equipment. Operating expenses would 
mount due to wastage of yarn and wages of oper- 
ators. All this expense, thousands of dollars a year, 
is saved you by the du Pont processes of uniformly 
oiling and winding every cone. This very uni- 
formity enables your operators to take care of 
more equipment and produce more poundage per hour. 


But oiling and winding of cones is only one of 
several features of du Pont rayon cones: 


(1) Knots are all thrown up on the head, reducing 
stoppage costs and increasing production. 

(2) Every cone is rigidly inspected immediately 
after winding and before wrapping. 

(3) Each cone is carefully wrapped as soon as it 
is inspected to protect it from friction, soiling, and 
other deterioration. 

(4) Du Pont cones contain more yarn than the 
average bottle bobbin and, therefore, run longer 
without change. 


See for yourself on your own machines these and 
other advantages of du Pont cones. Write or phone 
for arepresentative. Costs you nothing and obligates 
you inno manner. Du Pont Rayon Company, Inc., 
2 Park Avenue, New York City. 


Member of the Rayon Institute of America, Inc. 


OURONT 


RE6.u.s. YL 


Produced by the Leading Chemical Organization 
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Low Luster Rayon vs. Delustered 





Producers Stress Difference 
Between the Two Processes 


"T° HE problem oi subdued luster 

versus delustered yarns, which has 
een receiving more and more attention 
in the rayon industry of late, is now 
being confronted in very _ direct 
fashion by several of the leading pro- 
ducers of subdued luster yarns. An 
advertising campaign, which has been 
inaugurated by the Du Pont Rayon Co., 
has as its goal the stressing of the 
differences between yarns which are 
inherently of low luster, due to special 
methods of manufacture, and yarns 
which are delustered after manufac- 
ture. The opening of this advertising 
drive marked the first step in a new 
movement to educate the public to the 
difference between “subdued luster” 
and “delustered” rayon. 

The drive was further promoted this 
week, when the Viscose Co. issued a 
statement emphasizing the same point. 
The Viscose statement emphasizes the 
thought that there is a fundamental 
difference between the two processes. 


Viscose Co. Statement 


The Viscose Co. statement in full 
follows: 
“The Dulesco and Dulenza_ rayon 


yarns produced by the Viscose Co. are 
the market standard of quality in sub- 
dued luster rayon yarns, in which the 
subdued luster is permanent and _ in- 
herent. It is not necessary to deluster 
these yarns after they are manufactured 
or knitted into cloth. The subdued 
luster is permanent in the merchandise 
in which it enters for the entire life of 
the garment or fabric. 


Viscose Process 
Denier Filament First Qual. Second Qual. 


75 Re $2.50 $1.70 
75 BS iss aysters 2.60 1.75 
100 EE 2.10 1.40 
100 BOG peeesss 2.20 1.65 
125 PS a Soa ee 1.53 1,22 
125 PO eles «5s 1.60 ze 
150 BEE os sca 1.30 1.20 
150 Bis ahora’ 9 1.35 hase 
150 Wes. ae 04 1.50 125 
170 BORE sees 1.30 1.20 
170 ia os erat 1.50 1.20 
200 FOr casas Gee 5 
200 Oeics sca's 14 +45 
300 SOIR. sc sic8 1.10 1.05 
400 Mee Sinisa 1.10 1.05 
450 ee 1.10 1.05 
600 Uo. eee 1.10 1.05 
900 100-144......1.10 1.05 


150 Denier 75 Filament $1.65—First Quality. 


“On the other hand, there are being 
marketed today delustered yarns and 
fabrics which were originally of bright 
luster, but this original bright luster 
has been dulled by barium or other 
treatments, which give only tempo- 
rarily dull or subdued .luster to the 
rayon yarn or the fabric. The original 
bright luster of such yarns or fabrics 
returns to the fabrics or garments 
after washing. There is also residue 
from the barium or other treatments 
left in the fabric, which gives artificial 
weight to it. 

“It is vital, if the products of the 
manufacturer using subdued luster yarns 
are to meet with immediate and con- 
tinuing satisfactory acceptance, that 
the textile trade and retail buyers 
should discriminate definitely between 
delustered rayon of permanent subdued 
luster, and delustered rayon of tem- 
porary subdued luster.” 


Statement by Du Pont 

There was considerable discussion of 
the luster question in the New York 
market this week. Commenting upon 
the place held by subdued luster yarns 
in the development of the rayon in- 
dustry, F. R. Brown, sales manager 
of the Du Pont Rayon Co. said: 

“Tt should be appreciated that the de- 
velopment of subdued luster yarn is a 
definite step forward in the progress 
of rayon manufacture. The perfection 
of this process was attained only after 
long and persistent laboratory experi- 
mentation. When finally the process 
was made available to the industry, 


Domestic Rayon Quotations 
(Producers’ List Quotations) 


Nitro-Cellulose Process 
Den- 


First Second Den- First Second 
fer Qual. Qual. ier Qual. Qual. 
35...$3.50 $3.25 125; S66 33:25 
WO... sei ae 2.50 140....1.40 1.25 
TRS cee 1.70 190. ote 1.20 

100....2.10 1.40 1685... hooe 1.20 
Denier First Qual. Second Qual. 
1Fo $1.30 $1.20 


Cuprammonium Process 


it marked an important move forward in 
the production of finer quality yarns.” 

Other factors stressed the same point. 
It was further emphasized that the 
chief rayon producers are spending 
large sums of money to effect a trade-up 
in rayon consumption and are trying 
to build public confidence in rayon as 
suitable for the best grades of gar- 
ments. Practice of delustering which 
is not laundry-proof would tend to 
defeat that aim, it is claimed. <A per- 
manently delustered yarn would of 
course not fall in this category. 


Army Finding Rayon Suitable 
For Hat Cords, Hat Bands, etc. 


The Army is using rayon in its cam- 
paign hat cords and garrison cap bands, 
it is announced by the Quartermaster 
General’s office. Hearing a report that 
the Post Exchange at Fort Bliss was 
selling a type of hat cord which became 
popular among the enlisted men, Quar- 
termaster officers investigated and found 
that the material was rayon. After ex- 
tensive tests, it was found that rayon 
cords stand up well under wear and 
weather, holding their gloss and color. 
The material used heretofore has been 
mohair with cotton filler. 

Army blue garrison caps used with 
the new blue uniform offer another 
rayon use, it is stated. While the offi- 
cers have an extra dress cap with a 
color band denoting the branch of serv- 
ice, the enlisted men use separate bands 
which slip on over their caps. This 
offers a small, but steady demand for 
17 color combinations which can be 
made up in rayon ribbon. The bands 
were formerly made of the same material 
as the hats. Rayon is desirable because 
of its gloss, it is pointed out. Black silk 
ties worn with the dress uniform are 
mentioned as another possibility for 
rayon substitution. 


Acetate Process 


Denier Price Denier Price 
ae BB 6 sax: $2.30 
Diivccehane sce Pees ase 1.90 
EPoekcateae aS er 1.90 
POG ae canteess 2.40 BOG sess 2.20 

Rayon Waste 

Open bleached waste............... $0. 40 

Open unbleached waste............ cae 

Bleached thread waste (mfrs.)....... .26- .27 


Colored thread waste.............. . 16 
Colored clips. ... 






Den-_ Fila- Den-_ Fila- 
ier ment Price ier ment Price Converted Rayon Waste 
40 30....$4.50 150  112....$2.40 ee. se ceseeeeeeeeees oS 
e o.. 28 i ce. cee ee 
80 60..... 3.50 240 180..... 2.25 Bleached garnets............... 38 145 
100 Peon 3.25 300 225.....2.25 Unbleached garnets............. .32- .34 
120 ae 2.90 Colored GaPR@tt. 5.00 ce acctecans 25- .28 
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For Service— 


ROBISON RAYON CO. 


29 River St., Pawtucket, R. I. 


° 
—_— 
e 


Rosison YARNS 
Ply and Single 
Natural and Converted 
IN ALL SIZES FOR ALL PURPOSES 


Combination Twists, Fast and 
Direct Color Work. Specialists 
in Indanthrene Colors. 


Samples and Color Cards on Request 
NEW YORK OFFICE 
171 Madison Ave. 














“ENKA” 


Netherlands Rayon Mills 


Arnhem—Ede—Rotterdam (Holland) 
Established 1911 


oe 


Spinners of: 


DISCRELLA 


(The first Dull Rayon Yarn that 
appeared in the American market) 


CHD 


“THE DULL RAYON WITH THE SILKY 
FEEL THAT IS REALLY DULL—NOT 
DELUSTERED BUT SPUN DULL” 
Cw 
U. S. AGENTS: 

LUDWIG LITTAUER & CO., Inc., New York 


THE D’OLIER YARN CO., Philadelphia 
JOHN F. STREET & CO., Providence and Chicago 
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NATURAL and CONVERTED 
440 Lafayette St., New York 





CHATILLON 
Brand RAYON 


NEW ARRIVALS OF 150 DENIER 
Skeins with four tie bands, seven interlacings 
WINDING TROUBLES ELIMINATED 


ASK for samples and quotation. 


Sole Selling Agents and Distributors U. S. A. 


| 59 Pearl St. ia ASI AM, Inc. Whitehall 


New York 8572-8389 





CONES 
SKEINS 


NATURAL—DYED 


Baltic Yarn Company 
Rayon 


ior ev erv requirement 


SPOOLS 


80-82 Fourth Avenue, New York 
Algonquin 3977-3978 


, Converters of 
§ 
S 


Inquiries Solicited 


fn [aan | [3] 


SUT eee 


OSCAR HEINEMAN 
CORPORATION 













RAW & THROWN SILK 


ARMITAGE, FAIRFIELD and 
WASHTENAW AVENUES, CHICAGO 


UNA NAAEATEOAGEOADEOUESUAUSUOUEOULEOU EOL GO GU SHOOTS 
COUUAHUUUNOEUOUAUEAUEOOEAUEAOEOQENUEOOEOUEUTEOAUOATOOEEA EEO EOT EEE 
HUNUOUDADAUADEDASUNGEOOODUOUSOEGEUOUOOANOOODOOOOOEOEL ODODE) 


TULPEDOUEEDEGUEODOOOREOUODEEOAOSOUUORDEUOEOOAOEOCUOREOEOUELSOUREOPOEROOEREOOEEOURERAUOEOUUDEREUEEOODEROOUEEOOOSEOEOB ODDS. 
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Waste Orders Lag, 
But Prices Hold Firm 


Converters Complain of Inability 
to Get Early Shipment 
of Stocks 


There were reports of a price weak- 
ening in the rayon waste market this 
week, but an inquiry among the prin- 
cipal New York buyers and _ sellers 
tailed to reveal any perceptible change. 
Rayon waste dealers tell of a slackening 
of orders, due to the current dull period, 
but they point out that the continued 
scarcity of waste helps to keep the mar- 


ket strong. Several converters who 
were interviewed reported that they 


were still paying 40c. a pound for open 
bleached, some even going above that 
figure. 

So far as stocks are concerned, there 
is a fair amount of waste available. The 
chief complaint of converters was that 
they could not get early shipment, and 
also that they could not get large enough 
quantities. One factor observed that it 
was easy to buy 1,000 or 2,000 Ib. at a 
time, but that orders for 25,000 or 
50,000 Ib. received little encouragement 
trom the dealers, unless they were placed 
for mid-summer delivery. 

Considerable future business was 
written during the week. One waste 
trader said he was having trouble get- 
ting waste from his European sources. 
He quoted a recent cable received from 
his European representative as follows: 
‘Market strong. Waste not obtainable 
at a reasonable price.” The same trader 
said he was booked solid to the end of 
July on open bleached waste. 


Du Pont Plant at Ampthill 
Nearly Ready 


RicHMOND, VaA.— Residential con- 
struction to accommodate junior execu- 
tives, chemists and engineers who are 
arriving for the du Pont rayon plant at 
“Ampthill” will start shortly at Forest 


Hill Terrace, opposite the Westover 
Hills section, it has been announced 
here. 

Harvey L. Williams, H. Ritchie 


laylor and A. L. Adamson & Son, real 
estate operators, announced that a 
$160,000 program is contemplated and 
that plans include about 20 modern 
homes costing approximately $8,000 
each, to be constructed immediately. 

The rayon plant, located on the 517- 
acre site, is expected to begin operations 
upon a limited scale in the near future. 
The unit ultimately will employ 1,700 
persons, including 800 women to operate 
machines and 900 men in chemical 
work. 

The plant is in charge of Willis 
Shackelford, manager, who has been for 
15 years with the du Pont companies. 
Adrian Nalle, from the plant at Old 
Hickory, Tenn., is plant superintendent. 


Europe Expects Advance in 
Finer Rayons 


MANCHESTER, ENG., May 7 (Special) 
—Demand for rayon in France is now 
strong. Stocks are diminishing. Prices 
of 100 denier and finer rayons are fully 
expected to rise. 





AYON NOTES 


FROM EUROPE 


Special to TEXTILE WORLD 





BELGIUM 
At the recent Annual Meeting of the 
Tubize Artificial Silk Co., reference 


was made to the profits derived from 
the acetate side while it was stated that 
collodion was going out of favor. 
Speaking generally the chairman felt 
that prices had reached bottom and im- 
provement was in sight. The company 
has substantially increased its invest- 
ment in the French Tubize Co. and 
similar action had been taken regarding 
the Tomaszow factory in Poland. The 
holding in British Celanese has been 
reduced. Details of the profits and divi- 
dend have already been published. 
x * x 


At a recent meeting of representatives 
of the principal Belgium rayon pro- 
ducers, it was decided that no change 
should be made in the prices which 
came into force on Dec. 15. 

OK * x 

The profits of the Soie Artificielle 

d’Obourg are estimated at Fr. 26,000,000. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Following the report that Lister’s of 
Bradford were turning out a sewing 
silk from “Durafil” (Lilienfeld) rayon, 
comes an announcement to the effect 
that a sewing thread from the same 
fiber (presumably “Lilienfeld”) is 
being turned out by Wardle & Daven- 
port of Leek. There are also said to 
be negotiations of an unknown char- 
acter taking place between the two con- 
cerns and Courtaulds. 

e168 

A large silk combine known as 
Brockelhurst - Whiston Amalgamated 
has just been floated to take over 
J. & T. Brockelhurst and Whiston & 
Co. of Macclesfield, two of the largest 
British silk firms, and also a Bradford 
silk firm and two important distribut- 
ing houses in London. The whole 
process from spinning and throwing 
to selling the finished goods will be 
carried on by the new company. 

* *K * 

A new company, Chimacil & Wood 
Industries, Ltd., has been formed in 
London to take over a large wood 
distillery and chemical company in 
Jugo-Slavia. The company has the 
rights to the “Suida” process for the 
manufacture of acetic acid, which are 
worked by the British Acetate Silk 
Corp. in Britain, the Tubize Co. in 
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Belgium, the I.G. in Germany and 
other chemical and rayon interests in 
various European countries. The com- 
pany is also to have a rayon plant 
for which it has entered into an agree- 
ment with a well known firm, whose 
name is not officially disclosed, but 
which is generally believed to be 
sritish Celanese. Owing to the fact 
that the I.C.I. was said to be inter- 
ested in the new concern a rumor has 
arisen to the effect that Celanese was 
shortly to be amalgamated with the 
I.C.l. This however is perhaps pre- 
mature, and there is, in any case, no 
indication in the prospectus of any im- 
portant interest of Imp. Chems. in the 
Chemical & Wood Industries, Ltd. 


FRANCE 


Profits of the Soc. Lyonnaise for 
1928 were 11,891,128 francs against 
3,127,000 frances. After again paying 
a dividend of 6% the surplus has been 
placed to reserves. 

* * * 

Some time ago it was reported that 
the Kuhlmann Co. was to erect a fac- 
tory to work the Rhodiaseta acetate 
rayon patents and it is now reported 
that the firm’s subsidiary, the Textiles 
Chimiques du Nord et de L’Est, is to 
take up the process. 


At the meeting of Snia Viscosa, the 
chairman deplored the general price 


cutting and weak selling which has 
taken place between the Italian pro- 
ducers. Since then however it has been 
announced that a convention consisting 
of Snia Viscosa, Chatillon and Soc. 
Generale Viscosa has been formed. 
The new convention controls 90% of 
the Italian rayon production and the 
members have agreeded that 50% of 
the home sales shall be Snia Viscosa 
yarn and 25% each will be supplied by 
the other two members. The conven- 
tion will have a central sales office. 
a 

Exports of rayon in 1928 amounted 
to 33,008,360 Ib., against 32,684,870 Ib. 
in 1927 and 21,544,771 lb. in 1926. 


P. A. Thomson Elected Director 


of Celanese Corp. 


Announcement is made of the election 
of P. A. Thomson, of the banking firm 
of Nesbitt, Thomson & Co., Ltd., of 
Montreal, as a member of the board of 
directors of the Celanese Corp. of 
America. Mr. Thomson is a resident of 
Montreal and a member of the board of 
directors of Canadian Celanese, Ltd. 


Joins Malina Company 


Malina Co., Inc., New York, an- 
nounces that Edmund I. Reynolds has 
become associated with them as general 
sales manager. The company offers a 
complete line of rayon in skeins, cones, 


tubes, cops; natural, bleached and 
colors; direct and indanthrene dyed. 
(3079) 111 















Highest Grade 
RAW and 
THROWN SILK 


Especially for 
HOSIERY MANUFACTURERS 


OUR own direct source 
of supply in Japan insures 
a uniform quality of the 
very best grade of silk 
obtainable. 


STREET Pry 
2 Ss 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
267 Fifth Avenue 
JAPAN OFFICE 
Teisan Bldg., Yokohama 
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SILK AND SILK YARNS 
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Thrown Silk 
Prices Weaken 


Slight Decline is Followed By Spurt 
of Buying — Trade 
Generally Quiet 


A slight tapering off in demand weak- 
ened the thrown silk market this week 
and sent prices a few cents downward. 
The general tone of the market was 
confident, however, and the leading fac- 
tors look for a rally this week. The 
general view is that there will be fur- 
ther fluctuations for the next few weeks, 
until perhaps the beginning of June, 
when the advent of the new silk crop 
is expected to spur buying on a good 
scale. 

Current business was divided among 
broadsilk mills and hosiery knitters. 
The former placed numerous orders for 
the medium and low-price yarns and 
asked for spot shipment. Hosiery knit- 
ters were less assured than usual; a few 
placed advance business, but there was 
a marked trend to fill only immediate 
requirements. 

The week opened quietly, but there 
was the usual spurt of interest when 
prices shaded off. Orders for both or- 
ganzines and crepes were coming in 
steadily at the time of going to press. 





Spun Silk Trade 
Quiet But Steady 


Woolen and Worsted Factors Buying 
Hesitantly—62 Singles 
Are in Demand 


A fair business in hand-to-mouth 
orders from the broadsilk and the 
woolen and worsted trades was reported 
in the spun silk market this week. 
There is no real activity, however, and 
spinners said the current lull will prob- 
ably continue up to the beginning of 
June. Despite the lack of interest 


among manufacturers, the market con- 
tinued firm, with prices steady. 

Such business as is being written is 
mostly at the popular price end, factors 
said. Woolen and worsted mills bought 
hesitantly during the week, silk weavers 
were in the market for a limited amount 
of 62 singles. The hosiery knitters, 
however, did little buying. 

Spinners are quite satisfied with the 
situation on the whole. Mills have been 
gauging their output carefully, and there 
is no tendency toward surplus. It is 
expected that production may be in- 
creased somewhat toward the end of the 
month, in anticipation of a good June 
business. Some lively buying by broad- 
silk mills is looked for at that time. It 
is pointed out that the reorders on pop- 
ular summer fabrics will then begin to 
register, and that will spur a call for 
yarns, spinners believe. 


Ask Trade Practice Conference 


On Silk Weighting 


A formal application has been made 
by the Joint Committee on Silk Weight- 
ing to the Federal Trade Commission 
for a trade practice conference on silk 
weighting. This was announced fol- 
lowing a recent meeting of the commit- 
tee at the headquarters of the Silk 
Association of America, Inc. 

This application was addressed to 
the Commission by Edward L. Greene, 
chairman of the Joint Committee and 
General Manager of the National Better 
Business Bureau, and was subscribed 
to by a committee of representatives of 
eleven national organizations partici- 
pating in this movement. The exact 
date and place of this meeting is to be 
determined after a conference with ex- 
ecutives of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. 

The purpose of this trade practice 
conference, as set forth in the applica- 
tion, is the establishment of mutually 
satisfactory and acceptable standards 
of silk weighting and the obtaining of 
the cooperation of the Federal Trade 
Commission in bringing about their en 
forcement. 





Raw Silk Prices 
Turn Shade Weaker 


Indifferent Demand Brings 5c. 
Drop in Quotations on 


Many Grades 


Following six days of sharply fluc- 
tuating business, with the individual 
day’s turnover running the extreme 
from 930 bales on May 2 to ten bales on 
May 4, the raw silk market found itself 
somewhat weaker, this week. Prices 
decline approximately 5c. all along 
the line. The drop was ascribed largely 
to the hesitancy which usually precedes 
a new silk crop. Despite the doubt 
manifested by manufacturers, the week’s 
aggregate business on the raw silk ex- 
change was considerable; it was per- 
haps one third less than the week pre- 
ceding, but traders pointed out that this 
was to be expected at this time of the 
year. 

The general view of the trade was 
that the weakness will not be prolonged. 
A pick-up is looked for within ten days. 
However, no real jump is expected until 
news is available of the prospects for 
the new silk crop. 

The week opened fairly strong, with 
a good demand for futures, especially 
August. ~The call was mainly for high 
grades, which tended to weaken prices 
at the lower-end. A weakness developed 
on May 2, and prices shaded off; on 
May 6, the market picked up slightly, 
though there was no real strength shown 
at any time throughout the week. 

Broadsilk weavers bought hestitantly 
all week. The silk trade is doing well 
at present, but there is a general caution 
manifest at the production end. Weavers 
are waiting to gauge their prospects for 
summer reorders, and also for new fall 
lines. Until they have some real idea 
of the market indications in this regard, 
they will not commit themselves strongly 
on raw goods, it is believed. This 
attitude was especially marked among 
producers of medium-priced and low- 
end silks. 





Thrown Silk 
(60 day basis) 





Silk and Silk Yarn Quotations 


Raw Silk 


National Raw Silk Exchange 


. er a ’ (60 day basis) Close Forthe Week Close Net 
Jeane organzine, ao grand —* on eaten. $6 s Japan filature, grand XX, 13/15....$5.55 Month May | High Low May7 Chg. 
Japan organzine, . sp. crack in skeins.... 6. ; 8 ack XX, 13/15.. 5 30 e 
Japan crepe, 3 thd. grand XX in bobbins..... 6.65 jon — 0D ee Is | a ae 5.12 5.15 5.07 5.10 —.02 
Japan crepe, 3 thd. sp. crack on bobbins..... 6.30 Japan filature, XX, 13/15.......... 5.10 June 5.14 5.15 5.03 5.08 —.06 
Japan crepe, 4 thd. crack on bobbins......... 6.15 Japan filature, best X, 13/15........ 5.05 DURsh a atenewas 5.08 5.08 4.98 5.02 —.06 
Canton crepe, 3 & 4 thd. ns 14/16 on bobbins. 5.35 Japan filature, X, 13/15............ 5.00 De ECO ee 4.97 4.97 4.89 4.90 —.07 
Tussah tram. 2 end on cops..............++5 2.55 Canton filature, new style, 14/16.... 4.00  September....... 4.88 4.88 4.82 4.84 —.04 
Ifosiery tram, 3 thd. Japan XXX........... 7.20 Ganton filature, new style 20/22..... 3.90 October......... 4.87 4.87 4.81 4.82 —.05 
Hosiery tram, 5 thd. Japan G XX.... 6.30 Tueenh Glature. 8 acenen........... 2,00 November....... 4.88 4.88 4.81 4.82 —.06 
sooner tram, sp. ue Petacwin as a co Grand XX (Yellow) 20/22.......... 5.30 December....... 4 88 4 88 481 4 82 — 06 
OUOUE IOI, CORON FG 6 ois ciiwens ck vans : eX (Whi 5 : 
Hosiery tram, XX...........2.....00eeeee. 5. 80 Grand ee ee, svete Aptadaiog. * = May | to May saree saubenatn: oe ene 
: Sp. crack (White 20/22............ 5.20 number of bales, 2,629; total approzimate value, 

| Spun Silk Yarns Crack (Yellow) 20/22...... 5.20 $1,742,300. 

Terms: 2% 10, net 60 Crack (White) 20/22..... 5:15 

| 40/2.........06. $4.35 GENe oasiccincecs Quen 

| 50/2... .. 0000s 4.55 SW Vicscserecce 00d 
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'Pocasset Worsted Company, Ine. 


Worsted Yarns 


| 
| 


Office and Wills 


Sell Direct 
Fine French-Spun Worsted and 


Worsted Merino Yarns 


White, Natural and Fancy Mixes in Single and Ply for 
Knitting and Weaving 


Mill and Office: WEST CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 


New York Agency: Metropolitan Bldg. 


Wo. H. GRUNDY Co., Inc. 
108 S. Front Street, Philadelphia 


| 
| 


Tops and Worsted Yarns 
for 


Men’s Wear, Dress Goods and Knitting 


Trade both in Grey and Mixtures 


Thos. Wolstenholme Sons & Co., Inc. 


Frankford Ave. & Westmoreland St. P. O. Station “E” 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Underwear 
Hosiery Sweater 
Weaving 


YARNS 


Colors, Oxfords 


and Fancy Mixes 


French and English Spun Worsted 
French Spun Worsted Merino 


Representatives: BOSTON—E. Geoffrey Nathan, 69 Prentiss St 
CHATTANOOGA—Cosby & Thomas, James Bldg 
LOS ANGELES—Arthur Bone, 4366 Worth St 
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Dhornton, R. I. | 










HILLSBOROUGH MILLS 


WILTON, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


WORSTED YARNS AND Tops 


Fine Weaving Yarn 
Colored and White 


COMMISSION DYEING OF 
YARN AND Top 


WORSTED FRENCH SPUN YARNS 


For Knitting and Weaving 
JULES DESURMONT WORSTED CO., Woonsocket, R.I. 


Philadelphia and Southern States—Thomas H. Ball, 1015 Chestnut 8t., 
Philadelphia, Pa.; New York—Charles Heyer, 1 Madison Ave.; Chicago— 
C MM Pattereon. 222 W Adams St.; Boston and New England States— 
Walter W. Skerry, 10 High St., Boston. 





ee 








O. J. CARON © 


Worsted and Worsted Merino 
YARNS 


222 WEST ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 





Chautauqua Worsted Mills 


Bradford Yarns *°" 


Description 


JAMESTOWN, NEW YORK 


KING MERINO 


Have you tried this new King Cotton product? 

Knitters are enthusiastic. Provides a quality knit 

garment at low production cost. Silver-mix and 

natural. Made to your individual requirements. 
Samples? 


King Cotton Mills Corp. 
921 Mutual Bldg., Richmond, Va. 
Mills: Burlington, N. C. 


Horner Brothers Woolen Mills 
Eaton Rapids, Michigan 


WOOLEN YARNS 


For the 
Knitting Trade 


All varieties 
Stock and Skein Dyed 


FOUNDED 1836 


R TOPS - NOILS - PICARDED 
A SPUNRAYARN 
oO ABEECO MILL, INC., 505-5th Ave., New York City 


Canadian Representatives: 
we Wm. B. Stewart & Sons, Ltd., Toronto—Montreal 
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WORSTED YARNS 
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Spinners Forcing Business 





Keener Competition in 


Men’s 


PHILADELPHIA 
Ce oe among spinners 
for the business now being placed 
by men’s wear and outerwear manufac- 
turers is keener than at any time within 
the memory of veteran worsted yarn 
traders. Prices of yarns in many in- 
stances bear little relation to the raw 
material market although it has been 
apparent for the last two weeks quarter 
blood yarns are declining more rapidly 
than fine which in the wool markets has 
become more stable. Yarns of all grades 
are soft and there have been further 
declines in fine, it being possible to buy 

2-50s Bradford at less than $1.924. 
Notwithstanding the easiness in 
prices there has been a large volume 
of men’s wear yarns taken, buying 
by Philadelephia manufacturers being 
largely confined to Bradford and French 
spun mixtures. There has been keener 
competition among these spinners than 
in recent years and manufacturers are 
buying at prices that can leave nothing 
on the right side of the ledger for the 
spinner. Although French spinners 
deny the fact many in the market state 
price-cutting has reached such a stage 
that manufacturers have been able to 
buy French spun mixtures from one or 
two spinners at prices as low as those 
quoted by their Bradford competitors. 


Mixture Quotations 


French spinners are quoting 2-30s 
fine mixes at $2.05 and higher although 
manufacturers state they have been able 
to buy under that price. Bradford mixes 
are generally ten cents under that price 
if they expect to do a volume business, 
many of them quoting $2.00 although 
not booking much at that figure. Men’s 
wear mills have bought large quantities 
and still are in the market when they 


Bradford System 


2-128, low com. (36s).. jan 
2-16, low com. (36-40s)........ 
2-208 to 2-248, low 4 (44s) 
2-208 to 2-268, 3 bid. (40- 48s) 
2-262 to 2-30s, } bid. (48s) : 
2-30e to 2-328, } bid. S.A (40 
2-32a, 3 < \48- 50s) Peete s 


2- 36s. 1 bid. (56s) 
2-328, § bld (60s) 
2-368, 4 bid. (60s) 


W ear 


Yarns 


find spinners quoting them figures that 
represent less than cost of spinning. 
Many evidently feel that it is more 
profitable for them to take a small. loss 
on business booked rather than close 
their plants and probably take a much 
larger one. 

Bradford mixture spinners claim they 
have lost a large volume of business 
this season to the men’s wear trade, 
claiming that French spinners have been 





Knitting Yarns Reduced 


Spinners of worsted yarns 
for knitted outerwear re- 
duced prices this week to a 
basis of $1.40 to $1.424 on 
2-20s (50s) Bradford spun. 
The previous levels, 24 to 5c. 
higher, had been maintained 
for some time. 





quoting as low as they and many manu- 
facturers have changed over to the use 
of French system mixes this year for 
the first time. French spinners on the 
other hand state this is not the fact 
and the price-cutting by Bradford com- 
petitors has resulted in a large loss to 
them in men’s wear business. 

There has been little yarn in the gray 
bought by local manufacturers for piece 
dyes and as a result competition among 
Bradford and French spinners for the 
business, which is not large enough to 
give both full time production, has re- 
sulted in extremely low prices for both 
mixtures. Price-cutting has been more 


(Continued on page 119) 


Worsted Yarn Quotations 


(Corrected to Close of Business Wednesday) 


French System 


20s. high, 3 bid. (50s) 

Pe OBE COIR: ceweca ce ncanvn 
20s, } bid. (56s) 

30s, $-bld. (60s) 

30s. fine warp (66-70s)......... 
40s. 4 bld (60-64s)............ 
50s, (66-70) 

60s. (70s) 


$1.60 <1. 
1651. 
F. 22-| 


Knitting Yarns in Oil (Bradford) 


2-208 ng t ng (44s $1.25 
2-182 to 2-2 Oe i bla. (50s) .. os 
2-26s, 3 bid 53 pam aat oxo ee . 473 
yo eS a ee re 1.50 -1.523 
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Wool Tops Follow 
The Wool Decline 


Trend Still Downward—Noils Slow 
—Little Speculation on Tariff 
Possibilities 


Boston.—The wool top market is 
very much of a price cutting proposi- 
tion. Some of the larger and more con- 
servative topmaking concerns could take 
on a large volume of business if they 
were willing to cut prices three or four 
cents a pound. Said one topmaker: 
“We are going down in our quotations 
along with wool, but no faster and 
would not be surprised if the price cut- 
ting epidemic came to an abrupt conclu- 
sion.” Substantial business has been 
offered in half-blood tops at $1.26 and 
in high %s blood at $1.20. 

Business during the last week with 
the single exception of 46s which are 
firm at $1.00 has been done entirely in 
tops from domestic wools. Additional 
business covered fine Bradford and fine 
dry combed for French spinners the 
latter top selling in one case, at least, 
at $1.28. Deliveries are holding up 
well. “We are pulled out of the place” 
said one topmaker, “and cannot comb 
the wool fast enough.” As noted last 
week the new business being placed is 
irregularly distributed. There came in 
from the Bradford market during the 
week 20 bags of wool tops and a similar 
number of camelhair tops. 

Mill demand for noils continues quite 
restricted although it can be said that 
the choice merino noils whether from 
domestic or foreign wools are very firm. 
The market unquestionably would bene- 
fit from a higher tariff placed on these 
commodities and yet to time of writing 
there has been practically no evidence 
of the development of any speculative 
sentiment either in the way of accumula- 
tions of domestic qualities or of larger 
buying in the foreign markets. 

The output of domestic noils is larger 





(Continued on page 119) 


De I SO a os hese erwetentes 
2-208, § bid. (60s) . 


French Spun Merino White 
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BESCOLIT 


The Positive Detergent 












Bescolite is a positive detergent 
developed to meet the need for 
a product to replace the caustic 
alkalies in the wet finishing of 
textile fabrics. In the initial 
boil off or kier boil, to the last 
rinse, Bescolite is a valuable aid, 
helping to remove difficulties 
and assuring fewer seconds and 
re-dyes. 










Cc. SOD’ 
CA STN FLAKE 


soLiD— CERIZIN 


































Bescolite is fully described in a new 
booklet which will be gladly mailed 
upon request. 
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BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL Co. 
Manufacturing Chemists for the Textile Industry 
OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE 
1202-16 Chestnut Street, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


SOLV 








High Test Gas 
is purer and produces better results. 


The 





‘The 20 year reputation of the 


ff } product, and the prestige of the ; : ; 

A ‘ ; ae \. ¥¢ are purer and are designed specially 

A | great nation-wide Fleischmann . ban dencmenan ai dmeiiin Sellen. 

organization are invested in Ask your supply man for 

every pound of Diastafor we \ “WYANDOTTE” 

sell you. ‘ THE J. B. FORD COMPANY 
, Sole Manufacturers 


Every batch made is tested scien rae 
Wyandotte, Michigan 


tifically to assure a desizing agent 
of highest efhiciency that strips the 
warp for dyeing and bleaching com- 
pletely and thoroughly, and imparts 
a fine soft feel to the fabric. 


Diastafor is sold direct to the mill 


fp from the manufacturer, through ‘ —— MANUFACTURERS OF 


warehouses located in every im 


& portant te xtile center . é =: Se Textile, Lau nd ry 
Bae er and 
DIASTA F © oes 


| : The Fleischmann Company «x, 
\ (DIA STAFOR DEPARTMENT)» 


695 Woshingten St: New. 


Special Soaps 







WRITE US FOR 
SAMPLES AND 
QUOTATIONS ROME, N. Y. 
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WOOL AND SUBSTTITUTES 


Wool Drifting Toward Stability 





Prices Firming on Year's Low 


Level—Texas Deadlock. Broken 


Boston. 
RICES show no comeback in the 
Boston wool trade district and taking 
them all in all are without exception at 
the low points of the year. When one 
section of the market stiffens up a little, 
weakness breaks out in another section 
so that the net result is a drifting mar- 
ket with a tendency downward still un- 
checked. The wool trade, confronted at 
the beginning of the year by an unex- 
pectedly large inventory particularly of 
Texas wools, lost its courage and has 
been unable since then to attain such a 
measure of confidence as would result 
in normal speculative buying of 1929 
wool clip. 

The low level now reached by spot 
fleece wools has stimulated some spotty 
buying of both combing and clothing 
qualities at the low prices of the year. 
Substantial buying of the Texas clip 
furnished the feature and is believed to 
be the beginning of the end of the 
apathy shown by eastern buyers toward 
the new western clip. Many of the 
larger houses, however, may wait until 
June before committing themselves in 
any way. 

The Texas clip this season is esti- 


mated as the largest on record, at least 
40 million pounds. Now that a start 
has been made in Texas it is likely that 
there will be more action seen in the 
territory States in the near future. The 
next three or four months are likely to 
see large quantities of western wool 
arranged for by eastern buyers either 
on contract or an consignment. Large 
activity in domestic wools is the normal 
feature of the summer months and while 
contracting this year has been very far 
behind schedule the wool is there and 
will have to be handled and Boston will 
probably handle its usual percentage of 
the clip. 


Gain in Foreign Wools 


Consumption of foreign wools has 
steadied considerably during the last 
three months, while consumption of 
domestic wool has been displaced to 
some degree. Last year’s utilization of 
foreign wool was at the low point for 
a long period and conversely domestic 
wool consumption was at a high rela- 
tive point. Taking the average monthly 
consumption of domestic and foreign 
wools in 1926 as the base figure of 100 


Wool and Substitute Quotation 





the following comparison becomes pos- 
sible : 
Domestic Foreign 


ale ities dakats 100 100 
| SRE ere 125 92 
Wd ons cada 132 82 
1929 Jan.-Mar. .... 133 103 


— 
— 


1 manufacturing circles generally 
the production of worsted fabrics is 
irregularly on the up trend while in the 
case of woolen fabrics the situation is 
practically stationary. The position of 
the two branches of wool manufacture 
can be better understood by recourse to 
the following index figures in which 
average monthly activity in 1926 for 
both branches is taken as the base and 
equal to 100: 

Woolen Worsted 


Oe aa Ges been os 100 100 
SE pts cewseaens 104 101 
Piet duane: 106 89 
1929, March ....... 112 102 


The end of the Australian selling 
season is now in sight. American pur- 
chases are estimated at around 55,000 
bales. It might seem difficult to explain 
to the uninitiated why at this time 
Australian wools should be both coming 
into and going out of Boston. Re- 
exports to the London sales during the 
last week or so have totalled at least 
600 bales. 

All sections of the wool industry in 
England are hampered by doubts as to 
what may happen in the near future. 
The wider the fluctuations in the raw 


(Corrected at close of business on Wednesday) 
WOOL 


Ohio, Pennsylvania and West Virginia 


$0.40 -$0.41 
s2= 26 
45 - .46 
48 - .49 
-46- .47 


Texas and California 


$1.00 -$1.03 
95 - .% 


Pulled—Eastern 
(Scoured Basis) 


BBs ci oaiees cbse sees eee see $1.05 -$1. 
98 - 1.02 


. 88 - 
.78 - 
Montana, Idaho and Wyoming 


(Scoured Basis) 


Staple fine $1.00 -$!. 
Staple fine 3 bid 98 .0 
Fine and fine medium 


Mohair—Domestic 


Best combing 


$0.48 -$0. 
.65 - .68 


Mohair—Foreign (In Bond) 


Turkey fair, average $0.43 -$0. 45 
Cape ts 45 - .48 


Foreign Clothing and Combing 
(In Bond) 


$0.98 -$1. 
.80- .8 
13 - 


.43 - 

.43 - 

41 - 

Buenos Aires: 
\ BS ais xpkolses wee es 33 
5s, 36-408 3) 


Foreign Carpet 


(Grease Basis in Bond) 


China: Combing No. | 
China Filling Fleece........ 
Szechuen ass't 
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SUBSTITUTES 
Wool Waste 


$1.23 -$1.2 

Fine colored......... 1.03 - 1. 

Thread White Worsted— 

F = - 
.6 


Thread Colored Worsted— 
Fine two-ply . 48 
+ blood, two-ply . 30 
Card— 
Fine white a 
Medium white.......... .35 


Old Woolen Shen 
(Graded for Mfrs.) 
Merinos— 


Coarse light $0 .083-$0.094 
i .06 - .07 

Fine light .21- 
Serges— 
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ZEHLENDORF 
VISCOSE RAYON 


YARNS 


Finest D: ualities 


eee Qualitie 
$POT AND FUTURE 
DELIVERIES 


Uh WL 


Representative 


A:S‘NEUBURGER 


200 MADISON AVENUE - NEW YORK 


T.J. PoRTER &SOns 


Rhea Fibre Yarns 


Strong Like Linen 
CHEAPER IN PRICE 


Superior 
SPUN RAYON 
for 


Weaving and Knitting 


119 SOUTH FOURTH STREET 


PHILADELPHIA 


BRANCH SALES OFFICES 
NEW YORK LOS ANGELES 
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Cc. A. SNODGRASS 
SILK Natural 
RAYON MEMBER RAW SILK EXCHANGE Dyed 
Commission 320 James Bldg. 435 Jeff. Standard All 
Throwing Chattanooga, Tenn. Greensboro, N. C. Forms 








AREFULLY watching every detail in the 
r dyeing operations, never relaxing in this 
watch, is the reason that off-shades or 
ome penetration rarely occur. We specialize 
WOOL, TOPS and YARNS and are 
yer many 7 e most critical. 

You, too, will like our service. Send 

us a trial order. 


Fiorence 
DYE WORKS 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. 


Julien J. Guerin 
Pres. an 
Gen. Mor. 


% 
\ 





WILLIAM RYLE & CO. 
381 Fourth Ave., Cor. 27th Street, New York 


Thrown Silk Yarns 


For Silk, Woolen Worsted, Cotton and 
Knitting Mills 


Raw Silk, Thrown Silk, Rayon and Karded Yarns | 
Carolina Yarn & Supply Co. 


Manufacturers Agents 
Burlington, N. C. 


Southern Rep. for American Safety Seaming and Looping Tables 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


s UUUULUEEELREUVOEELOUOCOUUUUUUOUAUOUALGAOUMONENEEEENOEORERENENUELELEREONOEOUUUOUOVOOUEREUUOUULUOOOOUOUUUUOUUOUUUUOUAOUONUUOUaaMeQngnnenengE Mig 
: RAYON TOPS : Standard Grades ~« NOILS : 
: TOP Bleached—Unbleached—Superfine z 
= ANDREW K. HENRY 2 
E MAKERS 158 Summer Street, BOSTON, MASS. : 
 muuv ns. ccc vssctiuccctvesiuneceeteeiitncnccere 








RAY ON JOHN R.STEWART CO. 
241 CHESTNUT ST., PHILA.,PA. 


—— NEW ENGLAND REPRESENTATIVES ~_, 


Scott D. Stone, inc. 210 Summer St,Boston,Mass. 
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WOOL — Continued 





jaterial over a given period and the 
reater the nervousness displayed by 
buyers and sellers. The market is fea- 
ureless at the moment and in absence 
tt bulk business, quotations are con- 
-idered more or less nominal. Sales in 
\ustralia have however demonstrated 
hat wool is wanted in all countries. 
\ctive buying by Japan and Continental 
interest has been a conspicuous feature 
n the Australian sales. 


Boston Wool Receipts 


Receipts of domestic and _ foreign 
vools at Boston, also imports at Phila- 
delphia, and New York for the week 
ended May 4, based upon data com- 
piled by the Market News Service of 
sureau of Agricultural Economics, De- 
partment of Agriculture, are as follows: 


Week Ended 





May 4 1929 1928 
Domestic...... ... 1,830,000 23,391,000 26,700,000 
POMS ae wis een 2,306,000 56,902,000 52,704,000 
SUNOS as isles 4,136,000 80,293,000 79,404,000 
IMPORTS AT PRINCIPAL PORTS 
ee See eee 2,306,000 56,902,000 52,704,000 


Philadelphia....... 


1,54°%,000 56,012,000 20,757,000 
Now FORB cc cvicass 


1,112,000 31,837,000 21,984,000 


TGs oss tase ey 4,958,000 124,751,000 95,445,000 


Restricted Demand 
For Wool Substitute 








Price Situation Generally Easy 
Except in Specialty Rags, 
Laps and Threads 


Boston—Some scattered new  busi- 
ness is being placed in the reworked 
wools but the volume is comparatively 
insignificant and the outlook is not par- 
ticularly clear. Woolen industry judged 
by its spindle activity which showed a 
slight increase in March over Feb- 
ruary is holding quite steadily to a 
vood-sized turn-out of fabrics, but the 
presumption is that the type of fabrics 
keeping the mills busy do not require 
any sizable amount of recovered wool. 
The broadcloth proposition is related to 
the woolen branch of manufacturing and 
is as busy as anything but little if any 
vool substitute is used in this desirable 
cloth. 

The outlook for business, however, is 
just as good as in the wool market and 
oth markets are essential to the con- 
luct of wool manufacturing. The con- 
umption of raw material by the woolen 
ranch of wool manufacture is much 
irger year by year than in the worsted 
ivision and the yardage turned off is 
lso much larger. The table herewith 
ives total weights of the fabrics pro- 
uced by the two branches of manu- 
icturing for the years named, 000 
mitted : 


Woolen Worsted 
LOOT 4% ahs 186,026 lb. 128,139 Ib. 
LO cite 201,667 lb. 132,637 Ib. 


In the Dewsbury district the demand 


from America seems stronger than ever 
provided old prices can be secured, but 
orders fail to materialize if prices are 
lifted. Mixed stockings are in short 
supply and the high prices at which 
quoted make it almost impossible for 
graders to secure a profit in the pre- 
vailing thin market. 

The mill wastes were far from busy 
last week. The total amount of busi- 
ness was below normal and much less 
than was anticipated a month or two 
ago. The woolen manufacturer at this 
time does not possess his usual ad- 
vantage or relatively cheap wool sub- 
stitutes. The waste market upon which 
he draws for a considerable quantity of 
his wool substitutes is relatively higher 
than the virgin wool market. 


Leaves Henderson & Co. 


Samuel D. Burrows, formerly with 
Henderson & Co., Philadelphia, has 
severed his connection with that firm 
and will start in the wool business under 
his own name within the next week. 





Melzer Leaves C. E. Doane & Co. 


Walter Melzer, associated with C. E. 
Doane & Co., Philadelphia, has resigned 
from that concern to become connected 
with the National Knitting Co., Mil- 
walkee, Wis. 


M. L. Worthington & Co., 
Liquidating 


M. L. Worthington & Co., Philadel- 
phia, dealers in wastes, wools, noils, 
etc., 39 S. Front St., are retiring from 
the wool business. Mr. Worthington 
head of this firm has not announced his 
future plans. 


Worsted Yarn Market 


(Continued from page 115) 


apparent because many of these spin- 
ners have used the shorter fine wools 
when spinning on the French system 
thereby permitting them to offer a fine 
mixture at prices that would be im- 
possible if the regular staple wool had 
been used. 


Quarter Bloods Weak 


While there has been further price- 
cutting in fine mixtures the decline has 
not been as noticeable as that in quarter 
blood grades which are the weakest of 
the list at present. There are spinners 
of outerwear counts who are quoting 
their best 2-20s at $1.474, the old figure. 
These concerns are booking little or no 
business as it is possible for manufac- 
turers to buy that count and grade at 
$1.424 and there are reports of lower 
quotations for a good quarter blood 
yarn. 

This grade has been the weakest in 
the wool markets during recent weeks 
and manufacturers are not placing busi- 
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ness with spinners, looking for lower 
prices before many weeks have passed. 
Yet it is apparent they are consuming 
fair quantities as specifications on old 
contracts are reported satisfactory. 

There are reports those spinners who 
are holding 2-20s at $1.474 will within 
the next few days reduce their prices, 
bringing them more in conformance 
with actual selling prices, it being pos- 
sible to buy freely at $1.424. 

Sales of 2-50s fine, Bradford, spun, 
have been reported as low as $1.90, 
which represents a decline of two and 
half cents in this count within the last 
two weeks, indicating that while fine 
wools are more stable there is little to 
show the yarn market is going to act 
accordingly. 


Bohr Wool Buyer For Doak 


T. W. Bohr has been appointed wool 
buyer for Jas. Doak & Sons Co., Phila- 
delphia, holding the office formerly occu- 
pied by J. Howard Blair who recently 
died. 


Wool Top Market 


(Continued from page 115) 


than it was a year ago but in March 
the wool combing industry had a de- 
crease in activity of about 5%. Some 
combers are very busy, but their large 
output is offset by practically inaction 
in other sections of the industry. In 
March there were no less than 780 
combs idle throughout the month. On 
the balance it would seem as though 
stocks were accumulating in Boston. 


Top and Noil Quotations 


Tops—Boston, Nominal 


Pe Os vc sveecdsuawowns $1. 28-$1.29 
Half-blood (60-62s)................. 1.27—1.28 
EAU TO CIO 65 6a. 5:0 ne cesecns 1.22—1. 23 
pe Be OS eee ee 1.18—1.19 
RA I a crave aware cea widemuda 1.10—1.12 
oe LS a eee 1.08—1.09 
Oot Plea coma vase rs earee une 1.05—1.07 
we Oe ee rere 1.00—1.01 
oe Ne Se ee eee .93— .99 
OR Ey GI iin civiv cass. bs wecwees .87— .88 
OS ee ee ee ree .65— .84 
Noils—Boston 
ig Aa craw wind re ORR alk ao ee $0. 90-$0.92 
RRR Dy ii aie She a8 eg Nasa Pa ats .83— .85 
NG ia cure duale gp mted «o's .73— .78 
IE Fo his 5 vc ccatwedeee's .65— .70 
ied o.csdie ae tc he melnc cate .60— .65 
PERLE WMOida o.n tc aaterc-awieStarcaie:escs -55— .58 
Mat iia a His sie Gal cx A eee leas ws .53— .55 
ak aaa tick so owedea er due aa see ks .50— .53 
Tops—Bradford Eng. (May 2) 

iad sine ated a ack Side oe 46d 

I ig viewers be kucas awn oe 43d 
DER CO sion ewinac can 4ld 
Half-blood low (588)................ 38d 
Three-eighths blood (56s)............ 324d 
Quarter-blood (50s)................. 27d 

ee ee 234d 


Burlaps Turn Stronger 


The burlap market in New York 
turned stronger on Wednesday with evi- 
dence of greater volume of business, but 
buyers were repelled by the advance. 
Spot and afloat 8 oz. 40s were quoted 
at 6.65c., with May to September ship- 
ments from Calcutta at 6.60c. Spot and 
afloat 104 oz. 40s were quoted at 8.70c. 
with May to September shipments at 
8.85c., duty paid. 
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Gives knit goods 
a soft texture and 
superior finish 


NLY if fibres are uniformly soft 
and pliable can knit goods com- 
mand a quality price. 


Adding Oakite to the wet finishing 
formulas assures a_ well-bottomed 
fabric. For when Oakite is used less 
caustic is needed, and because of this, 
the possibility of causing harshness in 
the goods becomes more remote... 
kier stains and caustic burns are prac- 
tically eliminated. 


And Oakite makes rinsing complete. 
All foreign matter washes readily 
away. The action of the chemic is 
quicker and more effective due to the 
better penetration and less alkaline 
condition of the fabric. 


Send for our booklet “Wet Finishing 


Textiles.’ Or better still, ask to have 
our Service Man call. No obligation. 


Oakite Service Men, cleaning specialists, are located in 
the leading industrial centers of the U. S. and Canada 


Manufactured only by 
OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 42 Thames Street, NEW YORK 


OAKITE 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. 
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NATIONAL 
CARBANTHRENE DYES 


represent that class 
of Vat Dyes excelling 
all others in fastness. 





National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc. 


40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 


PHILADELPHIA 


BOSTON CH 
PROVIDENCE CHA SAN FRANCISCO 
TORONTO 
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DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 








Chemical Show Features Rayon 


Interesting Group of Exhibits 
at Twelfth Exposition in N. Y. 


HE Twelith Exposition of Chem- 
ical Industries opened Monday, May 
6, at the Grand Central Palace, New 
York, and continued for the balance of 
the week. The exposition was officially 
launched by Arthur D. Little, chemical 
engineer and chairman of the show, who 
made the opening address. He was 
assisted by “Mr. Televox,” the West- 
inghouse Co.’s electrical man, who at 
Mr. Little’s request blew a horn and 
gave the exposition its official start. 
President Hoover had written to the 
chairman of the advisory committee, 
strongly expressing himself in sympathy 
with the aims and objects of the show. 


Chemical Industries Banquet 


The sixth annual Chemical Industries 
Banquet was held at the Roosevelt Hotel 
Thursday evening, under the auspices 
of the Salesmen’s Association of the 
\merican Chemical Industry. Col. Wm. 
J. Donovan, formerly of the U. S. Dept. 
of Justice, was a great speaker. Collab- 
orating in this banquet were the fol- 
lowing scientific and technical organiza- 
tions: American Association of Textile 
Chemists and Colorists, American Chem- 
ical Society, American Electrochemical 
Society, American Institute of Chemists, 
American Leather Chemists Associa- 
tion, Chemical Warfare Association, 
Chemists Club, Compressed Gas Manu- 
facturers Association, Société de Chemie 
Industrielle, Society of Chemical Indus- 
try, Synthetic Organic Chemical Manu- 
facturers Association, Technical Asso- 
ciation of the Pulp and Paper Industry, 
Chlorine Institute, and Manufacturing 
Chemists Association. 

The American Institute held a 
“Chemistry in Industry” luncheon at 
the Hotel Commodore, Saturday. 

The Exposition Advisory Committee 
was composed of A. D. Little, chairman, 
Raymond F. Bacon, L. H. Baekeland, 
Ralph E. Dorland, J. V. N. Dorr, Henry 
B. Faber, William Haynes, Elon H. 
Hooker, Charles H. Herty, H. E. Howe, 
Paul J. Kruesi, H. C. Parmelee, W. T. 
Read, George D. Rosengarten, Charles 
F. Roth, H. J. Schnell, T. B. Wagner, 
R. Gordon Walker, A. H. White, David 
Wesson, M. C. Whittaker and Fred 
WV. Payne. 


More Than 400 Exhibits 


The exposition proper was composed 
t more than 400 exhibits, giving the 
videst possible picture of the chemical 
ndustry and the progressive steps made 
n the past couple of years. Included 


in the exhibitors were many firms 
making a variety of products used by 
the textile industry although strictly tex- 
tile products or applications were com- 
paratively few. Manufacturers naturally 
showed machinery or products which 
interested industry in the broadest sense 
rather than limiting exhibits to any 
smaller group of manufacturers. 


Rayon Demonstration 


From a textile viewpoint it was in- 
teresting to note the number of rayon 
equipment manufacturers represented. 
All of them did not attempt to show 
rayon manufacturing equipment, but a 
few did. Among them was the Wicaco 
Screw & Machine Works, who had in 
operation one section of their bobbin 
type rayon spinning machine. The 
representatives at this booth stated that 
this was the first time that rayon had 
been spun in public, admitting however 
that the product, 200 denier viscose, was 
not high quality due to the impossibility 
of controlling atmospheric conditions. 
Nevertheless rayon was made and 
showed to good advantage the method 
of operation. The machine used was 
the Wicaco bobbin spinning machine 
type B, having the special feature of a 
double row of bobbins, one row 
arranged above the other. Besides con- 
serving floor space, this arrangement 
enables continuous spinning by having 
one row inactive for doffing while the 
other is spinning. Other features were 
the adjustable type gear pump and the 
circulating type piston pump. With the 
latter the viscose never becomes stag- 
nant, thereby eliminating the necessity 
of stopping production to clean out the 
pressure bottle. 

Outside of a few spinnerets there was 
little other rayon equipment shown 
although many manufacturers of such 
equipment were exhibitors. Represen- 
tatives of the J. H. Day Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, stated they were working on 
several developments which are not on 
the market as yet. Among these is a 
shredder built along the same lines as 
the present types, but which, they claim, 
will have a higher rate of production. 

Baker & Co., Inc., Newark, N. J., had 
among other products, platinum spin- 
nerets. Of greater interest was the 
binocular type microscopic measuring 
apparatus used by them in inspecting 
spinnerets, to determine roundness of 
holes and exactness of size. Other firms 
showed spinnerets of various types and 
metals, among them being the Fan- 
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steel Products Co., North Chicago, IIl., 
who showed spinnerets made from 
tantalum. 

La Motte Chemical Products, Balti- 
more, Md., exhibited a new and broader 
range of standards for indicating pH. 
The range has been extended both ways 
so that the high point for alkalinity is 
now 13.6, rather than 9.6, the high point 
until comparatively recently. This 
higher range is valuable for use in con- 
trolling pH in wool scouring, boiling- 
off cotton and peroxide bleaching. The 
lower range is useful in determining 
acidity of tin weighting baths. 

The American Hard Rubber Co. 
stated that while they had nothing 
radically new to offer the textile indus- 
try, they were now able, through work- 
ing with the Crane Valve Co., to offer 
rubber-lined gate valves. All parts of 
this valve coming in contact with a solu- 
tion are fully insulated. This develop- 
ment enables them to offer complete 
units, from valve to tank, all rubber- 
protected. The development is now on 
a commercial scale with prices conse- 
quently on a lower basis than before, 
it was stated. 

3achmeier & Co. were the sole com- 
mercial dyestuff firm represented, show- 
ing both dyestuffs and finished fabrics. 
Baco Penet, a leveling and penetrating 
agent and the results of its use were 
on show, as were Baco Graphisol, a 
scouring agent for removing graphite 
and oil from rayon and lace. This 
along with Neuscour, which removes 
ordinary grease from wool and rayon, 
contains no caustic, may be used in cold 
water and needs no manual agitation. 

Other than the foregoing products 
briefly summarized and more strictly 
textile in their application, were the fol- 
lowing products and appliances in use 
in textile mills as well as in industry 
at large: Acid resisting materials, agita- 
tors, air conditioning apparatus, alkalies, 


automatic temperature control, cen- 
trifugals, condensers, conveying ma- 
chinery and equipment, drying ma- 


chinery and equipment, evaporators for 
caustic recovery, fats and fatty acids, 
furnaces and accessories, gages, gears, 
hoists, humidifying apparatus, testing 
instruments, laboratory equipment, 
lamps, materials handling equipment, 
meters, industrial ovens, pigments, 
pipes and fittings, pumps, recording 
instruments, pressure and temperature 
regulators, tanks, thermometers, trans- 
mission equipment, valves, and water 
softening equipment. 


Chemists Meet for Discussion 
at Chattanooga 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—The dyeing 
of mercerized yarn was the chief topic 
of discussion at the quarterly meeting of 
the Southcentral Section, American 
Association of Textile Chemists and 
Colorist, held Saturday night, May 4, 
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Sizing Warps 


lhe test of proper warp sizing is found in 
the amount of lint noticed and the average 
warp breakage counted.” 


OF F 2 
lhe binding properties and the strengthening 


properties of TRAGASOL cut shedding 
ind add materially to the strength of the yarn 
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at the Chattanooga Golf and Country 
Club. 

The session was devoted entirely to 
1 consideration of problems of interest 


to the chemists. There were no outside 
speakers, talks being made by Noel 
White, Davenport Hosiery Mills, Chat- 
anooga; Robert Sloan and P. J. O’Neil, 
4} Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co., and 
several others. 

L. L. Bamburger, United States Fin- 
shing Co., Cedartown, Ga., sectional 
ead, presided at the meeting. There 
vere about 40 men from Chattanooga 
ind adjoining textile centers present. 


BUSINESS NEWS 





New Draper Warehouse 
at Spartanburg 
In the issue of Cotton Chats just pub- 


lished by the Draper Corporation, Hope- 
ile, Mass., description of the company’s 


ew warehouse at Spartanburg is given 
hich follows in part: 
“Better and speedier service in ship- 


ut of repair parts and replacements on 
’raper machinery is assured to the textile 
ndustry as a whole, and to the mills in 
Carolinas especially, when we open 
new warehouse now being erected at 

partanburg, S. C. 

“In the early days of the development 

; the textile industry in the South our 
headquarters for that territory was estab- 
hed at Atlanta, Ga., where our ware- 

house now has nearly 50,000 square feet 

t floor space exclusively used for the 
storage of repair parts and replacements 

Northrop looms. 
“The Atlanta warehouse is to be con- 
tinued, and its facilities and service will 

enlarged and improved from time to 
time as the need develops. But the in- 
lustry in the South has grown so ex- 
tensively, we have decided to establish a 
second Southern warehouse at Spartan- 
burg. It will speed up our service on 
repairs to the mills of the Piedmont section 
especially, and double our storage capacity 
and facilities for serving the industry of 
the entire South. 

“Northern mills are served directly 
from our plant in Hopedale, where our 
large stockroom acts also as the supply 
base for the two warehouses in the South. 

“The location at Spartanburg is ideal. 
\bout two and one half miles from the 
center of that city, near the Hayne, S. C., 
railroad station, we have secured a little 
ver 30 acres of land in two parcels on 
either side of the main line of the Southern 
railroad. The site is also served by the 
Piedmont & Northern railway and is on 
the main highway from Spartanburg to 
Greenville by way of Fair Forest. 

“On one of these lots the Fiske-Carter 
nstruction Co. of Greenville and Spar- 
nburg is now building a modern ware- 


{ 
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house designed by J. E. 
of Greenville. The new building will be 
260 x 100 ft., two stories high. It will 
be of the modern type of mill construction 
throughout, with steel frame and monitor 
roof its entire length. 

“The building is to have offices and 
fully equipped storage bins and racks for 
repair parts and replacements on _ all 
Draper machines. 

“For speedy handling of both incoming 


Sirrine & Co. 


and outgoing freight there will be side- 
tracks connected with the two railroads 
that serve the plant; and loading plat- 


forms for trucks to accommodate over-the- 
road shipping wherever this is preferred 
or found more economical, and for the ex- 
press company shipments. 

“Fire protection is afforded by a com- 
plete sprinkler and hydrant system fed by 
a 100,000 gal. tank on a steel tower. The 
water comes from the city water system 
of Spartanburg. 

“The contractors expect to complete the 


erection of the building by July. The work 
of equipping and stocking the plant will 
then proceed as rapidly as possible. We 


hope the opening date for complete service 
will be not later than Oct. 1.” 


R. D. Cole Mfg. Co. Celebrates 


R. D. Cole Mfg. Co., Newnan, Ga., 
manufacturers of tanks, boilers, and 
numerous other steel plant products, has 
sent out attractive announcement of the 
seventy-fifth anniversary of its founding. 
Established in 1854, R. D. Cole Mfg. 
Co. is still owned and managed by the 
descendants of the founder. 


Myers Moves to Philadelphia 


eas Myers, textile appliances 
Pigeon compensating yarn tensions, 
the New-Matix Equipment Co., 
from Westville, N. J., to 79 E. Wister St., 
Philadelphia. The New York office of 
L. H. Myers has been moved to 110 W. 
42nd St., Room 404, being represented in 
that market by F. J. Dragon. 


and 
and 
have moved 


Cocker to Sell Abbott Winder 


in South 


Cocker Machine & Foundry Co., 
Gastonia, N. C., have been made ex- 
clusive southern agents for the Abbott 
circulating winder, manufactured by 
Abbott Machine Co., Wilton, N. H. 


Tolhurst Appoints W. T. Powers 
as New York Representative 


It has been announced by the Tolhurst 
Machine Works, Troy, N. Y., that their 
New York office has been moved to the 


Hudson Terminal Building, 30 Church 
Street. It is also announced that William 


T. Powers will assume direction of the 
new ofhce. 
Mr. Powers has served as service engi- 


mewery current... 





Draper Corp. Warehouse Nearing Completion at Spartanburg, S.C. 
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neer in the New England and the Mid- 
western territories. His wide experience 
in the application of centrifugal machinery 
to the process industries, combined with 
a thorough knowledge of both product and 
process problems, offers the manufacturer 
in or near New York exceptional facilities 
for service and counsel. 

The rapid development in centrifugal en- 
gineering that has extended the field of 
centrifugal machinery to include extraction, 
draining, clarifying, impregnation and 
thickening requires the services of just such 
a specialist in New York City as 
Mr. Powers. 


Biggs Boiler Works Co. 
Removes New York Office 


The Biggs Boiler Works Co., of Akron, 
Ohio, manufacturer of the Biggs rotary 
bleaching boilers, has removed its New 
York office to 50 Church Street. 


OBITUARY 





Suenori Kuwada 


Kuwada, son of Gompei 
manufacturer of spinning ma- 
Maitani mura, Kawahe 
zori, Hiogoken, Japan, died in Lunen- 
burg, Mass., on May 1, after a year’s 
illness. He was 20 years old, native 
of Japan and came to this country in 
1926 with his father where he entered 
Worcester (Mass.) Polytechnic Insti- 
tute to study mechanical engineering. 
His father is a graduate of the class of 
03 of the Institute and he wanted his 
son to receive an education that would 
enable him to take a prominent part in 
the reorganization of Japan’s industries 
along American lines. Arthur C. Com- 
ins, president and manager of the J. D. 
Clark Co., Rochdale, Mass., a classmate 
of the father, was the boy’s guardian 
and the funeral was held from his home 
in Worcester on May 5. 


Suenori 
Kuwada, 


chine essentials, 


George W. Parsons 
George W. Parsons, formerly a direc- 
tor and sales manager of the Fiberloid 
Corp., Indian Orchard, Mass., died at 
the home of his daughter in Belmont, 
Mass., on April 29, after an illmess of 
several years. He was 60 years old, 
a native of Springfield, Mass., and his 
firs® business affiliation was in Holyoke, 
Mass. From there he joined the Fiber- 
loid Corp., serving for 29 years. 


Earl L. Richards 


Earl L. Richards, general manager of 
the York Mfg. Co., Saco, Me., since com- 
pany reorganization was affected last 


December, died May 1 at the Webber Hos- 
pital, Biddeford, Me., following an opera- 
tion for appendicitis. Mr. Richards was 
37 years old and received a textile educa- 
tion. Previously to his connection with 
the York Mfg. Co. he was agent of the 
Linwood Mills, Whitinsville, Mass., and 
an official of the American Thread Co. 


John Minnahan 


John Minnahan, a former overseer 
of dyeing for the Renfrew Mfg. Co., 
Adams, Mass., died at the home of his 
daughter in that town on May 1, after 
a long illness He was a native of 
Ireland. 
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